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Rews Wc Hotes. 


The November BOOKMAN einai be a Benson Num- 
ber, and will contain a special illustrated article on 
‘The Three Bensons’’ by Dr. James Moffatt. Other 
important articles in this number will include 
“Poetry and Prose,” by T. E. Page; ‘‘ The French 
Ideal,”’ by A. W. Evans; ‘‘ Thomas Love Peacock,”’ 
by E. Thomas; ‘‘Churton Collins,’ by W. H. Hudson, 
“ Pitt,’’ by T. Seccombe, etc. 


The portrait of Wagner on our 
cover is from that painted by A. F. 
Pecht by the order of Ludwig II. of 
Bavaria, and now in the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art, New York. 


Our presentation plate of Wagner 
is a reproduction of the portrait 
specially painted by A. C. Michael 
for the Wagner volume in Messrs. 
Hodder & Stoughton’s “ Days 
with the Great Composers ”’ Series. 


Photo by Elliott & Fry. 
Richard Wagner. 


ality of Wagner in the most intimate way. Other 
volumes in the same series are Chopin, Gounod, 
Schubert, Beethoven, and Mendelssohn. 


From Mr. Heinemann we are to have this autumn 
a continuation of Arthur Rackham’s illustrations 
of Wagner’s “Ring.’’ The new volume will in- 
clude “Siegfried” and ‘The Twilight of the 
Gods.”” We are indebted to Mr. Heinemann for 
permission to include among our Wagner illus- 
trations three black-and-white reproductions of 
Mr. Rackham’s colour plates from his last year’s 
volume containing ‘‘ The Rhinegold” and “ The 

Valkyrie.” 


We reviewed Wagner’s auto- 
biography, My Life ’’ (Constable), 
in the July Bookman, and repro- 
duce one of the portraits from 
these volumes by permission of 
Messrs. Constable and of Herr 
Bruckmann, of Munich. 


One of the most valuable books 
on the life and work of Wagner 
is Houston Stewart Chamberlain’s 
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“ Richard Wagner,’’ of which a translation by G. 
Ainslie Hight is published by Messrs. Dent, with 
whose permission we have reproduced two or three 
of the illustrations from that volume. Indis- 
pensable too, is the Life of Wagner by William 
Ashton Ellis, published in four volumes by Messrs 
Kegan Paul & Co. One of our portraits of Wagner 
is reproduced from the fourth volume of this work 
by courtesy of Mr. Ellis. 


There is an admirable volume on Wagner, by 
Ernest Newman, in the ‘‘ Music of the Masters ’”’ 
series that Mr. John Lane publishes. Books on 
Beethoven, Brahms, Bach, Tchaikovski, are in- 
cluded in the same series. Our portrait of 
Tchaikovski is reproduced, with Mr. Lane’s per- 
mission, from the Life of Tchaikovski written 
by his brother and edited and abridged by Rosa 
Newmarch, and also published from the Bodley 
Head. 


Several books about Wagner, such as “ The 
Christianity of Parsifal’’ and ‘“‘ The Ring viewed 
as Philosophy,’ are published by Messrs. Grevel. 
“Nietzsche contra Wagner ’”’ is published by Mr. 
Foulis ; Bernard Shaw’s “ Perfect Wagnerite’’ by 
Messrs. Constable; and ‘‘ The Wagner Dramas,” 
in three volumes, by Messrs. Methuen. 


Mr. William Ashton Ellis. 


Author of “‘ The Life of Wagner” (Kezan Paul & Co.), and translator of 
“Wagner's Family Letters (Macmillan), reviewed on page 13. 


Photo by Foster, Brighton. 


now in its sixth edition. 


Photo by Histed, Mr. Haldane Macfall. 


But there is already more Wagner literature 
than we can give any adequate list of here, and it 
it rapidly increasing. Mr. Elkin Mathews publishes 
the late Vernon Blackburn’s excellent travelling 
record of German operatic art, “ Bayreuth and 
Munich.” In ‘The Wagner Stories’’ (Grant 
Richards), Mr. Filson Young has set himself to do 
for the operas of Wagner what Lamb in his Tales 
did for the plays of Shakespeare, and the book is 
Mr. Cuthbert Hadden 
includes the stories of several of the operas in the 
series (‘‘ The Great Operas ’’) that he has written 
for Messrs. Jack, with whose permission we repro- 
duce in black and white one of Mr. Byam Shaw’s 
colour pictures from ‘‘ Tannhauser.’”” Mr. T. W. 
Rolleston has told the legend of ‘‘ Tannhauser’’ 
in verse, and as we mentioned last month, Messrs. 
Harrap are publishing the book this autumn with 
illustrations in colour and in black and white by 
Mr. Willy Pogany, and by the kindness of the 
artist and publishers we are able to reproduce two 
of Mr. Pogany’s pictures. 


Mr. Haldane Macfall’s monumental “ History of 
Painting”’ (T. C. & E. C. Jack) is nearing com- 
pletion. We review the two latest volumes of it 
on another page. He has completed a new book, 
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on the relation of Art to Life, the first in a “ trilogy 
of life,” that is to be published this autumn. 


Mr. Macfall came to Art by way of the Army, 
and is one of the most militant of our art critics. 
He started a military career as a subaltern in the 
West India Regiment, and whilst he was out in 
the tropics on duty busied himself in writing 
impressions of the life there and in making humorous 
sketches for the Graphic. But the fateful 
“Yellow Jack’”’ laid him low on the old Robelle 
river above Sierra Leone and endtd his career as 
a soldier. Thereafter he devoted himself to art 
and literature, and in 1898 Mr. Grant Richards 
published his first novel, ‘‘The Wooings of Jezebel 
Pettyfer’’ It was an impression of the negro 
genius, and Mr. Macfall wrote it, he says, “as my 
first effort in that orchestration of words whereby 
I hold that each mood and scene in a book, as a 
work of art, should be expressed so that each such 
mood is reproduced in the reader by a craft of 
words fitting to that mood, that every chapter— 
indeed every change of impression in the chapter— 
should be wrought in a key fitting to that impres- 
sion. The masters of literature by instinct or by 
deliberate intent have always so wrought.” He 
once put his views on the novelist’s art to Meredith, 
who warmly endorsed them but, curiously enough, 
held that dialogue in the novel had very little 
artistic force, that the art of the book owed little 
to it. 


A second novel of Mr. Haldane Macfall’s, ‘‘ The 
Masterfolk,”” was published by Mr. Heinemann in 


ra) 


Mrs. St. Leger Harrison 
(Lucas Malet), 


Whose new novel, “‘ Adrian Savage,’ will be published this month by 
Messrs. Hutchinson. 


1903; and among his later work have been books 
on “Whistler and Irving,” and on “ Ibsen.” 
Meanwhile Mr. Macfall had been turning more and 
more to the study of the painter’s art, and he was 
not long in realising that 
art-criticism had lost 
itself in a wilderness of 
its own making. “In 
painting, particular,” 
he says, “I found that 
criticism was a serious and 
solemn falsity—literary 
criticism is much better, 
but still too often academic. 
There is a vast mass of 
criticism on the painting of 
the Old Masters, but it is 
merely based on traditions, 
on all sorts of laws and 
rules that have little or 
nothing to do with art, and 
is in the main a monu- 


bery. About the time I first 


Robert Louis Stevenson dictating his last book, ‘Weir arrived at that conclusion, 


of Hermiston,” to Mrs. Strong in his study at Vailima. 
From a photograph believed to have been hitherto unpublished. 


St. Paul’s was founded, 


ment of intellectual snob-' 
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and I was offered the office of art critic, and took 
advantage of the offer to give publicity to the 
result of my researches into the art of the painter 
and the art of the painter’s critic.’ These 
results, fully matured and in more expanded form, 
now find adequate utterance in the large, eight- 
volume “‘ History of Painting,” in which Mr. Macfall 
applies them to the whole field of artistic achieve- 
ment in colour, from the time of the Greeks until 
to-day. In these beautifully illustrated volumes 
each school of art, he contends, brings its irresistible 
witness against the tradition-bound academic 
art critics and in support of the more rational, 
human, imaginative views that he has made his 
own. ‘I hope,” says Mr. Macfall, “that the 
‘History of Painting,’ by ridding art of cant, 
above all by ridding modern 

endeavour of the spectacles @xu 
of the Old Masters, may not 
only help the student to utter 
the song that is in him, but 


dor 


Lif spall 


issuing Dr. Grenfell’s new volume of travel, “‘ Down 
North on the Labrador.” 


The same firm announce “Facing the Facts,” 
a book written by various contributors, including 
the Bishop of Hull, Dr. Inge of St. Paul’s, Professor 
Johnston Ross, and Lord William Gascoyne Cecil ; 
it deals with the relations between English Society 
and Religion, and not only covers all sections of 
society in England, but has special chapters on 
Scotland, Ireland, and America. 


Mr. Wilfrid Blunt’s Egyptian memoirs, ‘‘ Gordon 
at Khartoum,” will be ready this month. Their 
particular purpose is to answer Lord Cromer’s 
“Modern Egypt,” in so far 
as it concerned itself with 
the Gordon question. The 
book will be published by 


abv Messrs. Stephen Swift & Co. 
may induce the ordinary man ~ shows 
to go to works of art with yapuy eft marr 


confidence and without re- 
ference to merely bookish 
theories.” 


Mrs. Isobel Strong, the ve 


step-daughter of R.L.S., has 
written a book on Stevenson 
for Messrs. Cassell’s ‘‘ Little 
Books on Great Writers” series. Mrs. Strong 
was Stevenson’s amanuensis during the last four 
years of his life, and wrote the unfinished “ St. 
Ives”’ and “ Weir of Hermiston”’ from his dicta- 
tion as wellas most of the later letters that are now 
included in the Life and Letters.”’ 
Strong’s most treasured possessions is a set of the 
Edinburgh Edition of Stevenson’s complete works, 
a present from him which he had specially bound 
for her. On the fly-leaf of each volume is the 
inscription : 

To IsoBEL STRONG, 

My Amanuensis. 
Filia grateque. 


Messrs. Longmans publish this month a further 


collection of the Essays of the late Professor William 
James. 


Dr. Wilfrid Grenfell is writing his reminiscences, 
and Messrs. James Nisbet & Co. hope to publish 


them next year. In the meantime, they are 


he - wh slide poble 
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Facsimile of MS. of Keats’s last Sonnet. 


The original is in the Sir Charles Dilke collection of Keats relics 
now in the Hampstead Library. 


Among Mrs. 


anc worl. 


Mr. William E. Doubleday, 
Chief Librarian of the Hamp- 
nl stead Central Library, has 
written an admirable Hand- 
book to the very interesting 
collection of Keats relics that 
have now been placed on 
exhibition at the Hamp- 
stead Library in Finchley 
Road. The collection was bequeathed to the 
Library by the late Sir Charles Dilke in memory of 
Keats and of the poet’s friend Charles Went- 
worth Dilke, Sir Charles’s grandfather. “ By 1816 
Mr. Dilke had married and built for himself a 
residence in Hampstead,” writes Mr. Doubleday, 
“Charles Armitage Brown, another friend of Keats, 
building the other half of the little block forming 
one house, long known as Wentworth Place, but 
now called Lawn Bank, in the road formerly named 
John Street, and now renamed Keats Grove. ‘I 
am a good deal with Dilke and Brown,’ writes 
Keats on February 21, 1818 ; ‘ we are very thick ; 
they are very kind to me: I don’t think I could 
stop in Hampstead but for their neighbourhood.’ 
It was because of this affectionate friendship that 
the late baronet so sedulously collected these 
objects and bequeathed them as a joint memorial 
to Hampstead.” 


Mr. Doubleday gives a good and succinct account 
of Keats’s life and work in Hampstead, which he 
illustrates with portraits and sketches. 


The relics 
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in the exhibition 
include books that 
belonged to Keats, 
several of them con- 
taining his marks 
and annotations ; 
a lock of the poet’s 
hair, and a num- 
ber of letters from 
and to him, includ- 
Mr. Coulson Kernahan. ing the famous 
letter from his pub- 
lishers, the Olliers, to his brother George Keats, 
- gladly relinquishing their rights in “ Endymion,” 
and angrily mentioning that many of their cus- 
tomers were so dissatisfied with the book that 
they had offered to take it back from them “ rather 
than be annoyed by the ridicule which has time 
after time been poured upon it,’”’ and that “ only 
last Saturday night ”’ one gentleman had told them 
that the poem was “no better than a take-in.” 
On October 2, Sir W. Robertson Nicoll will take 
the chair at a lecture on Keats by Mr. Buxton 
Forman at the Hampstead Central Library, when 
Mr. Forman will make special reference to the 
collection of Keats relics, in the arrangement and 
cataloguing of which he. has taken great interest. 


Perhaps no living writer has founded a wide 
popularity on such slender material as Mr. Coulson 
Kernahan ; slender, that is, if one takes the material 
substance of his books only. ‘‘ God and the Ant,” 
which ran to no more than about 6,000 words, cir- 
culated literally 

by the million, 


translated into 
some fifteen 
languages, _in- 
cluding Chinese, 
to say nothing 
of Esperanto 
and Braille type 
for the blind. 
“The Child, the 
Wise Man, and 
the Devil,’’ 
though also only 
about 6,000 
words in length, 
i brought its 
Mr. W. H. Koebel, author, up to 

Whose * Uruguay” (Unwin) is reviewed on page sé, the time when 
he parted with 


Photo by E. C. Porter. 


odson's Voyage,” has 
just been published by Messrs. Stanley Paul & Co. 


and has been 


his copyright, no less than {600, which works out 
at the handsome rate of {100 per thousand words. 
Mr. Kernahan’s first book, ‘“‘A Dead Man’s Diary,”’ 
published anonymously, had an enormous vogue 
here and in America; his critical articles, reprinted 
from the Nineteenth Century, the Fortnightly, and 
other periodicals, had large sales; and his sensa- 
tional novels found a very wide public; but it is 
by his religious booklets that he is best known. 
With the publication of ‘God and the Ant,” some 
seventeen years ago, he opened up a new literary 
vein, and with ‘‘ The Child, the Wise Man, and the 
Devil,” ‘“‘The Face Beyond the Door,” ‘“ A World 
Without a Child,” “The Duel,’’ and now with 
“The Man of No Sorrows,” which Messrs. Cassell 
are publishing, he has proved that it is a rich and 
continuing lode. This new dream-story is in three 
scenes, the first of which 
is laid in the London and 
the last in the Jerusalem 
of to-day, or rather of some 
few years hence. Curi- 
ously enough Mr. Kerna- 
han seems to have anti- 
cipated Mrs. Annie Besant 
in his choice of a subject. 
She recently predicted the 
coming of a Great World- 
Teacher, and Mr. Kerna- 
han’s new book, which 
was in the hands of his 
publishers before that pre- 
diction was made known, 
shows the advent of a 
Prophet who preaches the gospel of No Sorrow and 
seeks to supplant the teaching of Christ. 


Mrs. George Cran, 


A new edition of whose successful 
book, ‘‘A Woman in Canada,” has just 
been published by Mr. Ham-Smith. 


Messrs. Macmillan are publishing a book of 
peculiar interest that has been written by Mr. 
Stephen Reynolds and the two fishermen partners 
with whom he lives and works at Sidmouth. It is 
to be called “‘Seems So! A Working-class View 
of Politics,’ and is a perfectly genuine collaboration, 
Mr. Reynolds’s share in the work being simply that 
of one out of three collaborators and secretary to 
the other two. The volume will be illustrated 
with photographs. 


Mr. Gordon Craig’s book on “ The Art of the 
Theatre,” will be published this month by Mr. Heine- 
mann. This is the only subject on which Mr. Craig 
nowadays employs his pen; he has written a great 
deal about it since 1900, and has much yet to say 
concerning it. He has in contemplation a second 
book on “Stage Scenery” and a large book on 
“Hamlet,” both of which are to be fully illustrated. 
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Mr. Richard Davey’s new book, “ The Sisters of 
Lady Jane Grey and their Wicked Grandfather ”’ 
(Chapman & Hall), is a sort of pendant to his life 
of Lady Jane Grey, ‘‘The Nine Days Queen,” 
which was published by Messrs. Methuen in 1909. 
Mr. Davey, who was born in 1848, is the son of a 
well-known London medical man, Mr. Robert 
Davey, who married rather late in life one of the 
daughters of Patrick Boyle, one-time private 
secretary to the famous Elizabeth, Duchess of 
Devonshire. For many years Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
Davey lived at the corner of Keppel Street and 
Russell Square, and their house was frequented by 
early Victorian literary celebrities, including Dickens, 
G. P. R. James, and Harrison Ainsworth. Although 
he was at that time a child, Mr. Davey recollects 
conversations he overheard between his father and 
Dickens. ‘‘I remember,’”’ he says, “sitting on 
Dickens’s knee on the day his father had died, and 
beholding with childlike surprise and interest the 
tears rolling down the great author’s cheeks as he 
described to my parents the last moments of his 
father’s life.”’ For long past Mr. Davey has been 
a prominent figure in English and American literary 
and artistic circles, and there are few latter-day 
men and women of note whom he has not known. 
Just before the Hundred Days, his mother, then 
a very young lady, was at a ball with the great 
Napoleon, and danced in the next set to him in a 
quadrille ; he heard from her many anecdotes 


Photo by Harry H. Phillips, Leek. Mr. Kineton Parkes, 


Whose new novel, “‘ The Altar of Moloch,” will be published by 
Messrs. Ouseley this month, 


Photo by H. Walter Barnett. 
Mr. Richard Davey. 


concerning celebrities of the first half of last century 
and has known people who had memories of the 
French Revolution. One of his mother’s sisters 
married, when she was barely twenty, John Thel- 
wall, who was fifty, and who had been tried for 
high treason, with Horne Tooke and Hardy, and 
came near losing his head. There are probably few 
now living who ean say they had an uncle imprisoned 
in the Tower in 1795. Mr. Davey has been asked 
to write his memoirs, but has always refused because 
he does not care to write or to read only the good 
about his neighbours; and when he does write 
them, as he almost certainly will, he intends to 
provide that they shall not be published till some 
half-century after his death, when the immediate 
descendants of those he mentions will also be 
beyond reach of annoyance. 


Beginning his career as a journalist in America 
in 1871, Mr. Davey became within a year literary 
and dramatic editor of the New York S#irit of the 
Times, a position which he retained until 1880, when 
an illness forced him to return to England, where he 
presently joined the staff of the Morning Post, only 
severing his connection with it on the death of Lord 
Glenesk. Meanwhile, however, he became more or 
less of a free-lance, contributing to many periodicals, 
and for six months in 1894 representing the Times 
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as temporary correspondent in Constantinople. 
Returning again to London he published with 
Messrs. Chapman & Hall ‘‘ The Sultan and his 
Subjects,” of which Messrs. Chatto & Windus issued 
Other of Mr. Davey’s books 
are “The Pageant of London”’ and ‘“ The Tower 
of London,” both published by Messrs. Methuen. 
Nowadays, since his marriage with Miss Eleanor 
Denman, a granddaughter of the famous Lord 
Chief Justice and aunt of the present Governor- 
General of Australia, Mr. Davey lives in the magni- 


a new edition in 1907. 


ficent old Palazzo Vendramin at Venice, one of his 
rooms being the apartment in which Wagner revised 
“ Parsifal,”’ and where he died on February 13, 1883. 


Few writers know London of the past more 
intimately, and none write of it more glamorously, 
than Mr. Wilfrid Whitten. 
that Messrs. Jack are issuing under his editorship 


The ‘‘ London Stories ”’ 


is a book that is sure of a wide popularity. It 
gathers up true stories of the lives, habits, eccen- 
tricities, follies and adventures of London men and 
women in many ages, and is to be completed in 
twenty sixpenny fortnightly parts, the first of which, 
with a large folding picture—‘‘ A Pageant of London 
Characters ’’ by George Morrow—-will be ready this 
month. 


Messrs. Hutchinson are including in their seven- 


Mr. Harold Vallings, 
Whose new novel, ‘* Enter Charmian " (Smith, Elder), was 
reviewed in last month’s Bookman. 


From a miniature by Mutura. 


Marcelle Tinayre, 
Whose work is the subject of Miss Winifred Stephens’s 
article on page 36. 
penny series “ The Gambler,’ by Mrs. Katherine 
Cecil Thurston, news of whose early death was 
received last month with very widespread regret. 


The fifty new volumes in Dent’s famous Every- 
man’s Library include some of the most desirab‘e 
books that have yet been published in this wholly 
series, such as_ Bagehot’s 
Studies,”’ in two volumes ; Mommsen’s 


desirable “ Literary 
“Rome,” 
in four ; Rousseau’s “‘ Emile ’”’ ; George’s “‘ Progress 
and Poverty’; a Life of Shakespeare, with ‘a 
criticism of each play, by Oliphant Smeaton; a 
Literary and Historical Atlas of America; and a 
further good selection of works of science, books 


for young people, and fiction. 


Messrs. Cassell are issuing a new series of shilling 
reprints that they are calling Everybody's 
Books,”’ the first ten volumes, now ready, including 
Talfourd’s Life of Lamb, Galt’s Life of Byron, Sir 
Edward Creasy’s “ Fifteen Decisive Battles of 
the World,” Guizot’s ‘ History of Civilisation,” 
Sterne’s Sentimental Journey,” and Tennyson's 
“Idylls of the King.”” The books are clearly 
printed on good paper and strongly and artistically 
bound. 


Nature students will be glad to hear that Messrs. 
Longmans are reissuing their popular series, 
“The Outdoor World Library,’”’ with all the 
original coloured and black-and-white illustrations, 
in three-and-sixpenny volumes. 


Close on the heels of Canon Horsley’s retirement 
from his great work in London, Messrs. Wells 
Gardner, Darton & Co. publish his reminiscences, 
under the title of ‘‘ 1 Remember.”’ 
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Mrs. Gladys Mendl, 
Author of ‘‘ The Roundabout,” which Messrs. Chapman & Hall 
are just publishing. 


Portrait by Miss Dorothy Hickling. 


Messrs. Simkpin Marshall are issuing this 
month “A Little Book of Effort,’’ prepared by 
Frederick J: Cross, the object of the compilation 


being “the strengthening of character and the 
record of achievement.” 
The same firm are also publishing a book 
n ‘‘ Married Life,’’ by Mr. J. W. C. Haldane. Mr. 
Haldane is a civil engineer, and his books on “ Life 
as an Engineer’ and 3,800 Miles Across Canada”’ 
have been very successful. He has been happy in his 
own married life, and in his new book sets himself 
to disclose the secret of his happiness. 


For permission to reproduce Mr. T. Sturge Moore’s 
drawing of ‘‘ Siegfried cutting off Briinnhilde’s mail- 
corselet,” we are indebted to the courtesy of the 
artist. It is one of a set of six woodcuts, illus- 
trating scenes from “Siegfried,” that may be seen 
at Messrs. Olbach & Co’s., 168, New Bond Street, W. 


Most of our Wagner illustrations have been 
supplied to us by Mr. A. Rischgitz and the Art 
Illustration and Reproduction Company. For much 
assistance with the general illustrations in this 
number we are indebted to Mr. Frowde, Messrs. 
Rebman, Chapman & Hall, Stanley Paul & Co., 
Mills & Boon, Cassell, Hutchinson, Mr. Ham- 
Smith, Mr.. Elliot Stock, Mr. Eveleigh Nash, and 
Mr. Fisher Unwin. 


The Booksellers’ Diary. 


LIST OF FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 
October I to November I, 1911. 


Messrs. George Allen & Co., Ltd. 
emer‘ DR.—Bismarck’s Pen. Translated by Mrs. Barrett-Lennard. 15s. 


AUDSLEY, DR.—Decorative Turning. Artistic Stencilling. 4s. 6d. net each. 
BEVAN, REV. J. O.—Wooed and Wedded. Paper covers, 1s. 
BLAKEMORE, TREVOR.—The Art of Herbert Schmalz. {2 2s. net. 
DITCHFIELD, REV. P. H.—History of the Counties of England. 21s. net. 
DITCHFIELD, REV. P. H.—Memorials of Old Gloucestershire. 15s. net. 
JEYES, S. H. —-The Life of Sir C. E. Howard Vincent. 
ed S. H.—Memoirs of the Russells of Birmingham. 
wes SHAW.—Dido: Her Visit to the Departmental Stores “y Bagdad. 


MAETERLINCK, MAURICE.—The ~ ag of the Bee. Illustrated. 21s. net. 
ROBERTS, ETHEL.—Famous Chemists. 


Messrs. Appleton & Co. 


rae ROBERT W.—The Common Law. With nearly 60 Illustrations 
Charles Dana Gibson. 


Mr. Edward Apnold. 


BRADY E. J.—The King’s Caravan: Across Australia in a Waggon. With 

Illustrations and a Map. 12s. 6d. net. 

BRODE, DR. H.—British and German East Africa: Their Economic and 
Commercial Relations. With a Map. 7s. 6d. net. 

CHILDERS, ERSKINE.—The Common Sense of Home Rule. tos. 6d. net. 

CROSTHWAITE, SIR CHARLES, K.C.S.I., Chief Commissioner of Burma, 
alg Member of the Council of "India, etc.—The Pacification of 

With Maps and Illustrations. 16s. net 

EARDLEY- EY-WILMOT, Ss. aga Life of a Tiger. With nearly 150 Original 
Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 

GOULDSBURY, CULLEN, eo HERBERT SHEANE.—The Great Plateau 
ws Northern Rhodesia. With 40 pages of Illustrations and a Map. 16s. 


HANDLEY, MRS. M. Hi ‘ie it in Southern India. With Numerous 
Illustrations. 12s. 6d. ne’ 
ONES, OWEN.—The Sport ns Shooting. With Illustrations. ros. 6d. net. 
EACH, DR. CHARLES, M.P.—The Romance of the Holy Land. With 
Numerous Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 
rr. COL. H. C., D.S.O., M.V.O., Scots Guards.—From Pillar to 
With Illustrations. 158. net. 
MARTIN, “PERCY F.—Peru of = Twentieth Century. With 32 pages of 
Illustrations and a net. 
MARTIN, PERCY F.—Salvador of ‘the Twentieth Century. With 32 pages of 
Illustrations and a Map. 15s. net. 
MEYSEY-THOMPSON, COL, R. F.—-The Horse: Its Origin and Development, 
combined with Stable Practice. With Illustrations. 158. net. 
PEARSON, NORMAN.—Society Sketches in the Eighteenth Century. With 
Photogravure Portraits. 12s. 6d. net. 


gra 
RAGG, CANON LONSDALE.—A Memoir of the Very Rev. Edward Charles 
Wickham, Dean of Lincoln, and formerly Head Master of Wellington 
College. 


With Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 


REES, SIR JOHN D., K.C.I.E.—Pros and Cons of Political Problems. 7s. 6d. 


net. 

ROBINSON, MRS. A.—The Graven Palm: A Manual of the Science of Pal- 
mistry. With about 250 Original Illustrations. 1os. 6d. net. 

ROBY, MARGUERITE.—My in the Congo. 
Illustrations and a Map. 12s. 6d. n 

EMILY. the § Story of My Life. With Illustrations. 


SKOTISBERG. CARL, D.Sc., etc.—The Wilds of Patagonia: A Narrative 
of the Swedish Expedition to Patagonia, Tierra del Fuego, and the Falk- 
land Islands in 1907-9. With Illustrations and Maps. 15s. net. 

Memoirs and Letters of the Right Hon. Sir Robert Morier, G.C.B., from 1826 
to 1876. Edited by His Daughter, Mrs. Rosslyn Wemyss. With Portraits. 
2 Vols. 32s. net. 


With Numerous 


Mr. J. W. Arrowsmith. 


DINGLE, EDWIN J.—Across China on Foot: Life in the Interior, and the 
Reform Movement. With over too Illustrations reproduced from 
photos taken by author. 16s. net. 


Mr. B. T. Batsford. 


F.—Building Construction. Part I. 
on. 35. 
WARD, W.H., M.A.—The Architecture of the Renaissance in France: A History 
of the Evolution of the Arts of Building, Decoration, and Garden Design 
under Classical Influence from 1495 to 1830. 2 Vols. 30s. net. 


Elementary Course. 


Messrs. A. & C. Black. 


ANDERSON, ROBERT.—Deeside. With 20 Full-page Illustrations in Colour 
by William Smith, Jun., and a Sketch-map. 7s. 6d. net. 

ASHDOWN, CHARLES H., 'F.R.G.S.—British Castles. With 32 Full-page 
Illustrations in Colour and many Diagrams in the text. 7s. 6d. net. 

CHILD, H. H. (Translated by).—Aucassin With 6 hestentions 
in Colour by Miss A. Anderson. 7s. 6d. 

DU CANE, FLORENCE.—The Canary Tslands. * with 20 Full-page Illustra- 
tions in Colour by _ Du Cane. 7s. 6d. net 

ELIAS, FRANK.—The First Voyages of Glorious Memory: Retold from 

With 8 Full- ~page Illustrations in Colour by Norman Wilkin- 


3s. 6d. 
FOORD, EDWARD. —the Byzantine Empire: The Rearguard of European 
Civilisation. With 7 Sketch Maps and 32 Full-page Illustrations from 


ore 7s. 6d. net. 
AJOR G. F., D.S.O.—Armies of Ipdia. With 70 Illustrations 
in Colour by Major A. C. Lovett. Cloth, gilt top, 20s. net; Edition de 
Luxe, limited to 500 signed and numbered copies, printed on hand-made 
paper, {2 2s. net. 


RAIT, ROBERT S.—Scotland. 7s. 6d. net. 
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WHITTAKER, THOMAS.— Priests, and Prophets: A Disserta- 
tion on Revealed Religion. 5s. net 

Grimm's Fairy Tales. With 12 Full-page Illustrations in Colour by Charles J. 
Folkard. 6s.; Edition de Luxe, printed on hand-made paper, with 
Plates tipped on grey mounts, limited to 250 copies, ros. net. 

Rembrandt. With an Introduction by Cc. — Hind, and 16 Examples in Colour 
of the artist's best work. 2s. 6d. net 


Peeps at History. 1s. 6d, net each: 


HOME, BEATRICE.—Canada. With 8 Full-page Illustrations in Colour by 
Boe — and Henry Sandham, and numerous Thumb-nail Sketches in 
et 
HOWE, T. i. ‘MANNE RS.—-India. With 8 Full-page Illustrations in Colour by 
Allon ee, and numerous Thumb-nail Sketches in the text. 
MITTON, G. E.—Scotland. With 8 Full-page Illustrations in Colour by J. 
Jellicoe, ‘and numerous Thumb-nail Sketches in the text. 


Peeps at Great Railways. With 8 Full-page Illustrations in Colour and numerous 
Thumb-nail Sketches in the Text. 1s. 6d. net each: 


EYRE-TODD, GEORGE R.—The London and North-Western Railway. 
MITTON, G. E..—The North-Eastern and Great Northern Railways. 


Messrs. Wm. Blackwood & Sons. 


BAIRD, J. G. A.—Private Letters of the Marq of Dalhousi 
Edition. 6s. net. 

BREBNER, ARTHUR.— Patches and gee 6s. 

CORNFORD, L,. COPE.-—Troubled Waters. 

GRIER, SYDNEY C.—The Keepers of the cme, 
Pearce. 6s. 

HARDEN, MAXIMILIAN.—Word Portraits: Character Sketches of Famous 
Men and Women. tos. 6d. net. 

HAY, IAN.—A Safety Match. 6s. 

HUME, E. DOUGLAS.—The Multiplicities of Una. 6s. 

JORDAN, HUMFREY.—The Joyous Wayfarer. 6s. 

KENDIM, BEN.—Eastern Songs. With Frontispiece in Colour by Lady Aileen 
Weilesley. 5s. net. 

KENNION, MAJOR R. L..—By Mountain, Lake and Plain: Being Sketches 
of Sport in Eastern Persia. With Coloured Frontispiece and 75 Illustra- 
tions. ros. 6d. net 

LANG, ANDREW.—A Short History of Scotland. 5s. net. 

LUCAS, ST. JOHN.—Saints, Sinners, and the Usual People. 6s. 

MACNAMARA, RACHEL SWETE.—Spinners in Silence. 6s. 

MACRAE, J. Ae Kirk and King. 43s. 6d. 

MELL ONE, , D.Sc., and MARGARET DRUMMOND, M.A.—Elements of 
Psy bt, Second Edition, revised. 5s. 

O'BRIEN, AUBREY, and REGINALD BOLSTER. —Cupid and Cartridges. 
With Illustrations. tos. net 

eee T PROF.— Outlines of the History of German Literature, for the 

of Schools and Colleges. 

SAINTSBURY, PROF.—A History of English Criticism. 7s. 6d. net. 

SINCLAIR, EDITH. —His Honour and His Love. 6s. 


Popular 


With Illustrations by Alfred 


Messrs. Cassell & Co., Ltd. 


BARNARD, AMY.—Talks with Children about Themselves. 4s. 6d. net. 
CLAYTON, JOSEPH.—tThe Rise of the Democracy. 2s. 6d. net. 
COPPING, A. E.—Canada, To-day and To-morrow. 7s. 6d. net. 


EDMUNDS, E. W., M.A., B.Sc., and J. B. HOBLYN, A.R.C.S., A.1.C.—Story of 
the Five Elements. 28. 6d. net 

FLETCHER, R. A.—Warships and Their Story. 
HOWES, EDITH.—Fairy Rings. 43s. 6d. net. 
MANSON, J. A.—Indoor Amusements. 3s. 6d. 
NUTTALL, MRS. CLARKE.—Ye Flower Lover's Booke. 
RINEHART, MARY ROBERTS.—The Circular Staircase. 
SIMMONDS, RALPH.—-All About Airships. 6s. 
STEVENSON, R. L..—The Master of Ballantrae. 7s. 6d. 


21s. net. 


2s. 6d. net. 
Is. net. 


STEVENSON, R. L,.—Treasure Island. 7s. 6d. net ; Edition “ie Luxe, 30s. net. 
SWAN, ANNIE.—Love’s Barrier. . 

WARD, DR.—Marvels of Fish Life. 6s. net. 

Bo-Peep. 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d 

Girl’s Realm Volume. 8s. 

Letters to a Niece. 3s. 6d. net 

Little Folks’ Fun. 3s. 6d. 

New Tracts for the Times (3). 6d. net each. 

Wild Flowers as They Grow. Vol. II. 5s. net. 


too Popular Pictures. VolII. 12s. 


Pocket Reference Library, 6d. net and ts. net each : 


When Was That? Pocket Gardener. Book of Etiquette. Dictionary of 
Prose Quotations. French Conversation. Dictionary of Abbeodiatione. 


Messrs. Chapman & Hall, Ltd. 


BETHAM-EDWARDS, M.—In the Heart of the Vosges. Illustrated. 1os. 6d. 


net. 
BIRD, M. MOSTYN.—Woman at Work. 5s. net. 

BROWN, VINCENT.—Mayfield. 6s. 

ae Re HENRY W.— —History of English Nonconformity. Vol. I. 


net. 

CULLUM, RIDGWELL. —The Night Riders. 2s. net. 

DAVEY, RICHARD.—The Sisters of Lady Jane Grey. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 
net. 

DUNCAN, F. MARTIN.—The Romance of the Seasons. Illustrated. 6s. net. 

MATZ, B. W. (Edited by).—Life of Charles Dickens. (Charles Dickens Memorial 
Edition.) With 500 Illustrations. 2 Vols. 25s, net 

MAYNIAL, EDOUARD.—Casanova and His Time. Translated by Ethel 
Colburn Mayne. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 

MENDL, MRS. GLADYS.—The Roundabout. 6s. 

REYNOL DS, MRS. FRED.—As Flows the River. 6s. 

STRYIENSKI, CASIMIR.—Mesdames de France. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 

WILKINS, W. GL.YDE.—Charles Dickens in America. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 
net. 


Messrs. Chatto & Windus. 


CANZIAZI, ESTELLA.—Costumes, Traditions, and Songs of Savoy. 21s. net. 
CLAYTON, MARGARET.—Amabel and Crispin. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. net. 
CUST, eo Notes on Pictures in the Royal Collections. Illustrated. 
12s. 6d. 
DRAPER, REV. W. H. (Translator).—Petrarch’s Secret ; or, The Soul’s Conflict 
with Passion: Three Dialogues. 6s. net. 
HARTE, F. BRET.—Poems. (St. Martin’s Library Edition.) 2s. net and 3s. net. 
JERNINGHAYM, C. E., - LEWIS BETTANY.—The Bargain Book. Illus- 
trated. 7s. 6d. ne 
Illustrated by Maria L. 5s. net. 


OUIDA.—Bimbi : Stories for Children. 


PRESLAND, JOHN.--The Deluge, and other Poems. 33. 6d 
SINGER, DR. HANS W. 
net and 15s. net. 
JESSIE WIL and AILEEN CLEVELAND HIGGINS.—Dream 
Blocks: a Book of 
38. 6d. net. 


. net. 
Stories of the German Artists. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 


Verses for Children. With Illustrations in Colour. 


STEVENSON, R. L.—Lay Morals. 
Stevenson. 6s. net. 
STEVENSON, R. L.—The Swanston Stevenson. 
net per vol.; sold only in sets. 
a RNE, ALGERNON C.—Songs before Sunrise. New Edition, to which 
> the Author’s Introduction to his Collected Works. 6s. net. 
TWAIN, MARK.—The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. Illustrated by Worth 
Brehm. 6s. net. 
Romaunt of the Rose. 


New Edition, with a Preface by Mrs. 


In 25 vols. First 5 vols. 6s. 


Illustrated in Coloured Collotype by Keith Henderson 
and Norman Wilkinson. 21s. net. 

Steinlen and his Art. 24 Cartoons, with Introduction and Notes. tos. 6d. net. 

The Sermon on the Mount. Illuminated in Colours by Alberto Sangorski. 
6s. net and 8s. 6d. net. 


Messrs. T. & T. Clark. 


AGNEW, REV. JOSEPH.—Life’s Christ Places. 

BUCHANAN GRAY, PROF. G., D.Litt. (Oxon.), Hon. D.D. (Aberdeen).— 
Isaiah (ch. i-xxvii). (International Critical Commentary.) 

CLARKE, PROF. W. N.—The Ideal of Jesus. 

CURTIS, PROF. W. A., B.D., Litt.D. > History of Creeds and Confessions of 
Faith in Christendom and Beyon 

FARNELL, L. R., M.A., D.Litt. (onto. —Greece and Babylon : 
tive Religious Inquiry. 

HASTINGS, REV. JAMES, D.D.—The Great Texts of the Bible: Deuteronomy 
to Esther, tos. Romans (completion), ros. 

HOGG, PROF. A. G., M.A., Madras.—Christ’s Message of the Kingdom: A 
course of daily study for Private Students and Bible Circles. 

HUTTON, REV. W. H., B.D.—A Disciple’s Religion. 

LEWIS, REV. GEORGE, M.A: (Oxon. and London) (Translated by).—The 
Philocalia of Origen. 

MacCULLOCH, CANON, D.D.—The Religion of the Ancient Celts. 

STONE, DARWELL, D.D., and D. C. SIMPSON, M.A.—-Communion with God : 
The Preparation before Christ and the Realisation in Him. 

THUMB, PROF. A. (Strassburg). re of the Modern Greek Vernacular. 

ranslated by S. Angus, M.A., Ph.D. 
Woops, REV. H. G., D.D., Master a the Temple.—At the Temple Church. 


A Compara- 


Messrs. James Clarke & Co. 


BONNER, CAREY.—The Christ, the Church, and the Child: Being a Course 
of Lectures upon The Church in Relation to its Young People.” 
2s. net. 

BYFORD, C. T.—Peasants and Prophets: Baptist Pioneers in Russia and 
South-Eastern Europe. Paper, ts. net; Cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 

COLE, E. W.—Three Little Wise Men. 1s. net. 

KIRK, EDWARD BRUCE, F.R.A.S.—Evolution, Life and Religion: A Study. 


5s. net. 

MATHESON, GEORGE, D.D., LL.D.—Thoughts for Life’s Journey. Cheap 
Edition. 2s. 6d. net 

PIERCE, WILLIAM.—The Malprelate Tracts. 12s. 6d. net. 

WATSON, E. S. (‘‘ Deas Cromarty "’).—-Christ or Chaos? A Reading of History. 


38. 6d. net. 


Messrs. W. B. Clive & Sons. 


CHAYTOR, H. va, M.A.—Direct French Course. 

HOOTON, W. . M.A., M. Sc., F.1.C., and A. MATHIAS.—-Preliminary Course 
of Stechanics and Physics (for Technical Students). 1s. 6d. 

MOFFATT, C. W. PAGET, M.A., M.B.—Science French Course. 3s. 6d. 


Messrs. Constable & Co., Ltd. 


AUSTIN, F. BRITTEN.—The Shaping of Lavinia. 6s. 

BICKLEY, FRANCIS L.-—-The Cavendish Family. 6s. net. 

BINGHAM, HIRAM.—Across South America. With over roo Illustrations 
from Photographs. 12s. 6d. net. 

DEVY, R. GEO.—Mill and Factory Wiring. Fully Illustrated. 2s. net. 

DICHMANN, ays 8 ~The Basic Open-Hearth Steel Process. Translated and 
Edited by as Reynolds. tos. 6d. net. 

see — . W.—Electrical Mining Installations. Fully Illustrated. 

GOSLING.. LIAM GILBERT.—Sir Humphrey Gilbert: England's First 
Empire Builder. With Portraits, Views, and Maps. 12s. 6d. net. 

HARRIS, CORRA.—A Circuit Rider’s Wife. Illustrated. 6s. 

HARRIS, CORRA.—Eve's Second Husband. Illustrated. 6s. 

HOBART, H. M.—-The Design of 6s. net. 

JACK, A. A.—Poetry and Prose. 6s. 

JONES, H. C.—The Electrical Nature of Matter and Radioactivity. 
New and Revised Edition. 8s. net. 

LOCKE, A. AUDREY.—The Seymour Family. 6s. 

LOEWENSTEIN, LOUIS C., and CL ARENCE ve "CRISSEY.— Centrifugal 

Pumps. 18s. net. 

PHAYRE, IGNATIUS.—-The Shrine of Sebekh. 6s. 

PHIN, JOHN.—The Seven Follies of Science. New and Enlarged Edition. 
With Numerous Illustrations. ss. net. 

SEMPLE, E. C.—Influences of Geographic Environment. 18s. net. 

SPENCER, FREDERICK H.—Municipal Origins: An Account of English 
Private Bill Legislation Relating to Local Government, 1740-1835, with 
a chapter on Private = Procedure. With a Preface by Sir Edward 
Clark, K.C. ros. 6d. 

THOMPSON SETON, ERNEST. Rolf in the Woods: 
Boy who took to the Woods, with Quonab, his Indian Guide. 
Drawings by the Author. 6s. net. 

TOLSTOY, LEO.—In the Days of Serfdom, and other Stories. Translated 
by Louise and Aylmer Mande. 6s. 

WILLLAMS, ORLO.—Life and Letters of John Rickman. tos. 6d. 


An entirely 


The Adventures of a 
With 200 


Illustrated. 


Criticisms. the Military Correspondent of the Times. With 
2 Maps. 7s. @d. 


Mr. A. C. Fifleld. 


BUTLER, SAMUEL,.—-Evolution, Old and New. New Edition with author's 
Appendix and Index. 5s. net. 

DAVIES, WILLIAM H.—Songs of Joy, and Other Poems. 4s. 6d. net. 

GUEST, DR. HADEN.—The Care and Nursing of Babies and Children. ts. 


net. 
MASEFIELD, CHARLES.— The Season's Difference, and Other Poems. ts. net. 
ROSE, HENRY.—On Maeterlinck: Notes on the Study of Symbols. 1s. 


and 2s. net. 
SMITH, CHARLES ROBERT.—-Poems. 4s. 6d. net. 


Messrs. Greening & Co. 


BUCHANAN, THOMPSON.—The Second Wife. 6s. 

CAINE, WILLIAM.—-Old Enough to Know Better. 6s. 

LURGAN, LESTER.—The League of the Triangle. 6s. 

WEBSTER, A. D.—The Regent's Park and Primrose Hill. With Maps and 
26 Illustrations. 5s. net. 

WHITELAW, DAVID. The Secret of Chauville. 6s. 
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Messrs. Headley Bros. 


JONES, RUFUS M., D.Litt.—Stories of Hebrew Heroes. 
Colour. 2s. 6d. 


Illustrated in 


MACFADYEN, DUG AL D: —Men of the Spirit. 2s. 6d. -~ 
OSLER, CATHERINE.—A Book of the Home. 1s. 6d. 


WRIGHT, WALTER PAGE.—Roses and Rose Gardens. 
12s. 6d. net. 


‘Tilustrated in Colour. 


Mr. William Heinemann. 
BEERBOHM, MAX.—Zulicka Dobson. 6s. 
BENSON, E. F.—-Juggernaut. 6s. 
CRAIG, GORDON.—On the Art of the Theatre. 6s. net. 


FRASER, LOVAT.—India: Under Curzon and After. 6s. net. 
HOVEY, CARL,.-—Life Story of J. Pierpont Morgan. 7s. 6d. net. 
MOORE, GEORGE.—Hail and Farewell. Vol. I. 6s. 
NANSEN, DR.—In Northern Mists. 30s. net. 

PAINE, RALPH D.—The Book of Buried Treasure. os. net. 


PENNELL, E. and J.—Life of J. McNeill Whistler. 12s. 6d. net. 
PRICHARD, H. HESKETH.—Through Trackless Labrador. 15s. net. 


Messrs. Herbert & Daniel. 


BIRD, RICHARD.—The Forward in Love. 6s. 

BURKE, THOMAS.—An Artist’s Day Book. 

CLARK, HENRY W.—The Book of the Seven Ages. 38. 6d. net. 

EGE RTON CASTLE, MARIE-LOU Seg Spe Literature. 3s. 6d. net. 
FIELD, CLAUD.—Persian Literature. . 6d. net. 

FRASER, EDWARD.—Fighting Days - Sea. 

HAILE, MARTIN, and EDWIN BONNEY .—Life and Letters of John Lingard. 


12s. 6d. net. 
KNIPE, ‘peng ge R.—The Evolution in the Past. With 56 Illustrations by 
Woodward. 


LITTLEWOOD. S. R. (Translated by).—Perrault’s Fairy Tales. Illustrated 
by Honor C. Appleton. 5s. net 

LOVAT, ALICE LADY (Translated by).- Life of St. Teresa. 
duction by Monsignor Robert Hugh Benson. 


MEYNELL, VIOI,A.—Cress-in-Hand Farm. 6s. 


With an Intro- 
10s. 6d. net. 


The Regent Library, 2s. 6d. net each: 


CHADWICK, C. A.—Mrs. Gaskell. 
EVANS, A. W.—Blaise de Monluc. 
HELM, W. H.—Thomas Love Peacock. 


Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton. 


BARRIE, J. M.—Peter and Wendy. 6s. 

BEACH, REX—The Ne’er do Well. 6s. 

BEGBIE, HAROLD.—The Challenge. 6s. 

CARROLL, JOHN S., M.A., D.D.—Expositions of Dante’s “ Paradiso. 
tos. 6d. net. 

COSTAIN, REV. A. J.—The Life of Dr. Arthur Jackson of Manchuria. 3s. 6d. 

CROCKETT, S. R.—The Smugglers : Being some Chronicles of the last Raiders 
of Solway. 6s. 

FILIPPINI, ALEXANDER.—The International Cook-Book. 6s. net. 

FORSYTH, REV. PRINC. P. T., D.D.—-Religion and Recent Art. ros, 6d. net. 

FORSYTH, REV. PRINC. P. T., M.A., D.D.—Christ on Parnassus: Lectures 
on Art, Ethic, and Theology. 1os. 6d. net 

FRIEDRICHS, HULDA.—The Life of Sir George Newnes. 6s. 

GARVICE, CHARLES.—A Farm in Creamland. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 

GARVICE, CHARLES.—The Other Girl. 6s. 

HOCKING, JOSEPH.—The Wilderness. 3s. 6d. 

JACOBS, W. a ag Company. 3s. 6d. 

MACDONALD, REV. W.—The Shining Hour. 1s. 6d. net. 

MACPHERSON, HECTOR. Intellectual Develcy ment of Scotland. 6s. 

MARGOLIOUTH, PROF. D. S., M.A., D.D., D.Litt.—The Poetics of 
Aristotle. ros. 6d. net. 

McCARTHY, JUSTIN.—TIrish Reminiscences. 

MEADE, L. T.—Corporal Violet. 6s. 

MOORE, F. FRANKFORT.—A Keeper of the Robes. 

NICOLL, SIR W. ROBERTSON, LL.D.— Professor Elmslie. 

OXENHAM, JOHN.—Their High Adventure. 6s. 

PAOLI, XAVIER.- My Royal Clients: Their Majesties as I Knew Them. 
12s. net. 

ROWLANDS, EFFIE ADELAIDE—Barbara’s Love-Story. 

P. CARNEGIE, D.D.—The Life of Principal 


” 


6d. net. 


16s. net. 
38. 6d. 


s. 6d. 
New Edition. 


6d. 
SOUTTAR, ROBINSON, M.A., D.C.1,.—The Story of Ancient Egypt. (The 
Useful Knowledge Library.) 1s. net. 
SWAN, ANNIE S.—The Last of Their Race. 6d. 
TRENCH, HERBERT.—The Collected Pome of Herbert Trench. 5s. net. 


Messrs. Hurst & Blackett. 


ALBANESI, MADAME.—Marian Sax. 7d. 

CAROLIN, E. O.—The Verge of Twilight. 6s. 

HAMILTON, COSMO.—The Infinite Capacity. 7d. 

HOLLAND, CLIVE.—Brown Face and White. 6s. 

MANN, MARY E.—Moonlight. 74. 

McCARTHY, JUSTIN HUNTLY.—The Fair Irish Maid. 6s. 

McCARTHY, peal HUNTLY.—The God of Love. 74d. 

MILLER, CAPTAIN E D.—Modern Polo. A New and thoroughly revised 
Edition, with Bing 150 Illustrations and Diagrams. 16s. net. 

OLIPHANT, MRS.—It was a Lover and His Lass. 7d. 

ROBIN, GALLIENNE.—Jacquine of the Hut. 6s. 

ROWLANDS, EFFIE ADELAIDE.—Hester Trefusis. 6s. 

SERGEANT, ADELINE.—Kitty Holden. 7d. 

VAURIARD, G. DE.—Body versus Soul. 6s. 

WHITEING, RICHARD.—AIl Moonshine. 2s. 


Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. 


BRADDON, M. E.—Beyond These Voices. 7d. 

BURGIN, G. B.—The Belle of Santiago. 6s. 

CAREY, ROSA N.—Mollie’s Prince. 7d. 

CONYERS, DOROTHEA.—Two Imposters and Tinker. 7d. 

EARLAND, ADA.—John Opie and His Circle. With 32 Full-page Illustrations. 
21s. net. Large-paper Edition, limited to 100 copies for England and 
ae (signed and numbered), the Illustrations printed on special paper, 

2 2s. 

EVERETT GE GREEN, EVELYN.—tThe Evolution of Sara. 6s. 

FLEMWELL, G.—The Flower Fields of Alpine Switzerland. With 32 Coloured 
Plates from paintings specially executed by the Author. 6s. net. 

FORMAN, JUSTUS MILES.—The Stumbling Block. 7d. 

FRASER, EDWARD.—Jack Challoner. 5s. 

FRASER, MRS. HUGH, and J. I. STAHLMANN.—The Satanist. 6s. 

GRUNDY, MABEL BARNES.—The Third Miss Wenderby. 6s. 

HAMILTON, COSMO.—An Accidental Daughter. 6s. ¢ 

HARLAND, HENRY.—The Royal End. 7d. 

HYNE, CUTCLIFFE, The Filibusters. 7d. 

MALET, LUCAS.—Adrian Savage. 6s. 

a? OLIVE CHRISTIAN (Mrs. Archibald Mackirdy).—A Year and a 

Day. oth Edition. With Illustrations on Art Paper. 6s. 
MARCH, EARL OF.—A Duke and His Friends: The Life and Letters of the 
Second Duke of Richmond. With 34 Illustrations, including 2 Photo- 
gravure Frontispieces. 2 Vols. 24s. net. 


MARCHMONT, A. W.—By Right of Sword. 7d. 

PHILLPOTTS, EDEN.—-The Thief of Virtue. 7d. 

RAWSON, MAUD STEPNEY.—Penelope Rich and Her Circle. 
gravure and 24 other Illustrations. 16s. net. 

RHODES, KATHLYN.—Flower of Grass. 63. 

ROSS, JOHN DILL.—Sixty Years: Life and Adventure in the Far Kast. With 
3 Photogravure Plates, 20 other Illustrations anda Map.” 2 Vols. 24s. 


net, 

RYAN, P. F. WILIIAM.—.Queen Jeanne of Navarre. 
16 other Illustrations. 12s.’ 6d. net. 

SAUNDERS, MRS. BAILLIE.—The cennte Wooing. 7d. 

SERGEANT, PHILIP W.—My Lady Castlemaine. With 17 Illustrations, 
including a Photogravure Frontispiece. 12s. 6d. net. 

SHORE, T. TEIGNMOUTH (Canon of Worcester Cathedral, Chaplain in Ordinary 
to His Majesty King George V.).—Some Recollections. With a Photo- 
gravure Portrait. 16s. net. 

DE VERE.—The Order of Release. 6s. 

TAYLOR, J. —Taylor on Golf: Impressions, Comments and Hints, Latest 
(1911) Revieed’ Rules, Lists of Championships, etc. With 48 Illustra- 
tions. 3s. 6d. net 

WESTON, KATE HELEN.—Partners. 6s. 

WHITE, PERCY.—Park Lane. 7d. 

WYLLARDE, DOLF.—A Lonely Little Lady. 7d. 

The Golden Fairy Book, The Silver Fairy Book, The Ruby Fairy Book, The 
Diamond Fairy Book. Each with 8 beautiful Coloured Plates and 
numerous drawi ings. 

Shelley’s Nature Poems. With 16 Coloured Plates reproduced from Water- 
colour Drawings by William Hyde. 6s. net. 


With Photo- 


With Photogravure and 


Messrs. T. C. & E. C. Jack. 
BULLIVANT, CECII, Boy's Book of Hobbies. 55. net. 
CAIRNS, MRS. C. C.—A Book of Noble Women. 7s. 6d. net. 
DARLINGTON, H. R.—-Roses. (Present-Day Gardening Series.) 
Special Presentation Edition, 3s. 6d. net. 
FOLEY, EDWIN.—Decorative Furniture. Parts 16 and 17, 2s. 6d. net each. 
Vol. II., 25s. net. 
HENDERSON, J. A.—Gardens. (Shown to the Children Series.) 
KIRKMAN, F. B.—The British Bird Book, Section VI. 
de Luxe, 21s. net. Vol. 7 a 36s. net ; 
morocco, gilt top, fe 4s. 
MACFALL, C. HALDANE 
7s. 6d. net. 
MACFALL, HALDANE. 


2s. 6d. net; 


2s. 6d. net. 
tos. 6d. net; Edition 
Edition de Luxe, half- 


“se History of Painting. Vols. VII. and VIII. 

-Boucher. Van Eyck. (Masterpieces in Colour.) 1s. 6d. 
net each. 

SHORTER, CLEMENT K.— Dickens. (Pilgrim Books.) 


WARWICK, COUNTESS OF.-—-William Morris. 
Home Plays for Boys and Girls. 


Is. 6d. net. 
(Pilgrim Books.) 1s. 6d. net. 
By Various Writers. 5s. net, 


Messrs. Jarrold & Sons. 


DANDO, W. P., F.Z.S.—-Wild Animals and the Camera. 6s. net. 

GODDARD, ARTHUR.--Windsor, the Castle of Our Kings; and Some Notes 
concerning Eton College. {1 11s. 6d. to £4 4s. 

HAWKES, CLARENCE.—-A Wilderness Dog. 3s. 6d. 

JACBERNS, RAYMOND.—Common Chords. 2s. 6d. 

KERNAHAN, COULSON.—Dreams: Dead Earnest and Half Jest. New 
Edition. 3s. 6d. net. 

LEIGHTON, ROBERT.—The Perils of Peterkin. 2s. 6d. 

MACcALISTER, LADY.—Fairy Ground: A Story for Boys and Girls. 

MACKIE, JOHN.—The Treasure Hunters. 2s. 

MANSFORD, C. J.—The Fourth Form at W: estbourne. 38. 6d. 

MARLOWE, "JOHN.— The Brig Jane Mary. 3s. 6d. 

METCALFE, W. C.—-Junk Ahoy. 2s. 6d. 

MOCKLER, GERALDINE.—The Girls of St. Bede's. 

OVERTON, ROBERT.—tThe King’s Pardon. 2s. 6d. 

PIKE, OLIVER G., F.Z.S., F.R.P.S.—Farther Afield in Birdland. 

RIPON, BISHOP OF.—Communion of Prayer. New Edition. 3s. 6d. 

STOKES, G. VERNON.—My Book of Little Dogs. New Edition. 4s. 6d. net. 

TIDDEMAN, L. E.—The Fortunes of Joyce. 2s. 6d. 

WARDEN, FLORENCE.—The Mill House Mystery. 


38. od. 


2s. 6d. 


6s. net. 


3s. 6d. 


Mr. T. Werner Laurie. 


DAVIDSON, G.—Two Hundred Opera Plots. 3s. 6d. net. 
FRANK, HENRY.--Psychic Phenomena: Science and Immortality. 10s. 6d. 
net. 

HERZ, MAX.—New Zealand. 12s. 6d. net. 

PEDRICK, GALE.— Manual of Heraldry, 6s. net. 

SHERARD, R. H.— Modern Paris: Sidelights on its Inner Life. 

ST. GERMAIN, COMTE. 
net. 


12s. 6d, net. 
Study of Palmistry for Professional Purposes. 21s. 


Messrs. Longmans & Co. 


ALLINGHAM, H., and E. BAUMER WILLIAMS (Edited by).—Letters to 
William Allingham. 

BURSILL, ARCHIBALD, A.M.I.E.E.—The Principles and Practice of Electric 
Wiring for Evening Students. With 166 Illustrations. 

DOYLE, COL. ARTHUR.—A Hundred Years of Conflict : being Some Records 
of the Services of Six Generals of the Doyle Family, 1756-1856. 
HAGGARD, H. RIDER.—The Mahatma and the Hare: A Dream Story. 

With Illustrations by William T. Horton and H. M. Brock. 2s. 6d. net. 
HAMMOND, J. L.. and BARBARA.—-The Village Labourer, 1760-1832. 
HOLLAND, BERNARD, C.B.—The Life of Spencer Compton, Eighth Duke of 

Devonshire. With Portraits and other Illustrations. 2 Vols. 32s. net. 
MACcINNES, ANNA GRACE (Compiled by).—Recollections of the Life of Miles 

MacInnes. 

SCOTT, M. M. MAXWELI,.—Life of the Marquise de la Rochejaquelein, the 

Heroine of La Vendée. 


Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 


BALDRY, A. I,.—The Practice of Water-Colour Painting. 
Work of Modern 
Artists. 12s. ne 

BASILE, GIAMB A. 


‘ Illustrated by the 
With 38 Illustrations in Colour by distinguished 


Stories from the Pentamerone. Selected and 
Edited by E. a With 32 Illustrations in Colour by Warwick 

Goble. 15s. ch Edition de Luxe, limited to 150 copies, £2 2s. net. 
BELCHER, REV. H., LL.D.—The First American Civil War—First Period, 
1775-8. With Illustrations, Coloured Maps and Plans. 2 Vols. 21s. net. 

BENHAM, CANON.—The Letters of “‘ Peter Lombard.” Edited by Ellen 
Dudley Baxter. With Photogravure Portrait. 4s. 6d. net. 

BERGSON, HENRI.—lLaughter: An Essay on the Meaning of the Comic. 
Authorised Translation from the Sixth Edition by Cloudesley Brereton 
and Fred Rothwell. 

BLACKWOOD, ALGERNON.—The Centaur. 6s. 

BLAND-SUTTON, J.—Man and Beast in Eastern Ethiopia. With 204 En- 
gravings on Wood. 12s. net. 

BRAITHWAITE, WILLIAM.—The Beginnings of Quakerism. 

Canaeee., LEWIS.—-Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland and Through the 

With 92 Illustrations by 


king Glass and What Alice Found There. 
John Tenniel, 16 being in Colour. 


58. net. 
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COOMBE, FLORENCE.—Islands of Enchantment : Many-sided Melanesia seen 
through Many Eyes and Recorded by Florence Coombe. With 100 
Photographs and a Map 

DURAND, RALPH.—John : Merchant Adventurer, Convict and 
Conquistador. Illustrated by William Sewell. 6s. 

FERGUSON, SCOTT.—-Hellenistic Athens: An Historical Essay. 

FLETCHER, F. —Sport on the Nilgiris and in Wynaad. With Illustra- 
tions and a a 12s. net. 

FORSYTH, CECII,.Music and Nationalism: A Study of English Opera. 

FOX, AL ICE WILSON.—The Baron’s Heir: A Sixteenth-Century Romance 
for Young People. Illustrated. 6s. 

FRANKAU, JULIA.—The Story of Emma Lady Hamilton. With 30 Repro- 
ductions in Colour and 8 in Monochrome of famous Paintings and En- 
gravings. Also 37 Photogravure Illustrations of Personal and Topo- 
graphical intcrest printed in the Text. In 2 Vols. Printed on Hand-made 
paper, sumptuously bound in Parchment, full gilt, limited to 250 copies. 
£31 103. net. 

FRAZER, J. G., D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D.—Select Letters of William Cowper. 
With Introduction and Notes. 2 Vols. 8s. net. 

FRAZER, J.G., D.C.1, , LL.D., Litt.D.—The Golden Bough: A Study in Magic 
and Religion. In 6 Parts. Third Edition. Part III. The Dying God. 
t Vol. tos, net. 

GONNER, E. C. K.—Common Land and Inclosure. With 4 Maps. 

GRAVES, C. I,.—Post-Victorian Music, with other Studies and Sketches. 

HARRISON, FREDERIC, D.C.1., Litt.D., I1,.D.—Autobiographic Memoirs. 
With ‘Portraits. 2 Vols. 308. net. 

os H. M.—The Record of an Adventurous Life. With Portrait. 15s. 


LEVY, HE RMANN.—Monopoly and Competition. ros. net. 

MANSUR, ABDULLAH (G. Wyman Bury).—The Land of Uz. With a Preface 
by Major-Gen. Pelham Maitland, C.B. Illustrated. 

MENNELL, JAMES B.—The Treatment of Fractures by Mobilisation and 
Massage. With Introduction by Dr. J. Lucas Championniére. Illustrated’ 

MERCIER, CHARLES ARTHUR.—Conduct and its Disorders Biologically 
Considered. tos. net. 

MOLESWORTH, MRS.—Fairies Afield. With Illustrations by Gertrude Demain 
Hammond. 4s. 6d. 

NESBIT, E.—The Wonderful Garden. With Illustrations by H. R. Millar. 6s. 

NUMA MINIMU S.—-Vox Clamantis. 

ORR, CAPTAIN C, W. J. (late Political Service, Northern Nigeria).—The Making 
of Northern Nigeria. With Maps. 

PARRY, SIR HUBERT, Bart.—-Style in Musical Art. 

REYNOLDS, STEPHEN, and BOB and TOM WOOLLEY.—Seems So! A 
Working-Class View of Politics. With Frontispiece. 5s. net. 

ROSCOE, REV. JOHN.—The Baganda: An Account of their Native Customs 
and Beliefs. With Illustrations and Plans. 15s. net. 

RUSKIN, JOHN.—The Political Economy of Art: Unto This Last—Sesame 
and Lilies—-Crown of Wild Olive. 4s. 6d. net. 

SCHILLER, F. C. S.—The Problem of Formal Logic. 

STANFORD, SIR CHARLES VII,LIERS.—Musical Compovition: A Short 
Treatise for Students. 

TAUSSIG, F. W.—Principles of Economics. 2 Vols. 

WHARTON, EDITH.—Ethan Frome. 6s. 

WHITE, GILBERT.—The Natural History and Antiquities of Selborne in the 
County of Southampton. With 24 Illustrations in Colour by G. E. Collins. 
tos. 6d. net. 

YARNALL, CHARLTON (Edited by).-Forty Years of Friendship: As re- 
corded in the Correspondence of John Duke, Lord Coleridge, and Ellis 
Yarnall during the years 1856-1595. With Portraits. 8s. 6d. net. 

The Ingoldsby Legends : or Mirth and Marvels. With 16 Full-page Illustrations 
in Colour by H. G. Theaker. 55. ne 


Macmillan's New Shilling Library. 1s. net per Volume : 


ARNOLD, MATTHEW.— Essays in Criticism. First Series. 
BOSANQUET, MRS. B.—The Poor Law Report of 1909. 

EMERSON, R. W.—Essays. 

HUXLEY, ‘THOM AS HENRY.—Man’s Place in Nature. 

MORLEY, JOHN.—The Life of William Ewart Gladstone. 3 Vols 
PATTERSON, LIEUT.-COL. J. H.—The Man-Eaters of Tsavo. Illustrated. 


Macmillan’s Sevenpenny Series. With Frontispieces and Decorative 
Titles. 7d. net per Volume. 


BROUGHTON, RHODA.—Joan. 

LOTI, PIERRE.—Di:enchanted. 

MASON, A. E. W.—The Courtship of Morrice Buckler. 
SHARP, EVELYN.—The Youngest Girl in the School. 
SILBERRAD, UNA Puck. 


Mr. Elkin Mathews. 


GERARD, WIL1,IAM.—Prospero and other Poems. 3s. 6d. net. 

GLAZIER, LOUISE M.—aA Book of Babes in Woodcut and Verse. 1s. 6d. net. 

GOLDIE, V. TAUBMAN.—Escapades. ts. net. 

HOME, HENRIETTA.—The Fledglings. 2s. net. 

MOIR, R. CHARLES.—Survivals. 2s. 6d. net. 

MOYSE, CHARLES E.—The Lure of Earth. 1s. net. 

OSMASTON, F. P.—Art and Nature Sonnets. With Designs by James Guthrie, 

PEASE, MARNA.—Poems. 2s. 4d. net. 

POUND, EZRA.—Canzoni of. 4s. 6d. net. 

RODBOROUGH, JOHN.—Puck’'s Flight. 1s. net. 

STEUART, MARIA.—At the World’s Edge. 1s. 

YEATS, JACK B.—A Chart of Pirate Island. 1s. ne’ 

Six Lyrics from the Ruthenian of Taras Shevchencko. _— into English 
Verse by E. L. Voynich. ts. net. 

Under the Swedich Colours: an Anthology. 1s. net and 2s. 6d. net. 


Messrs. Methuen & Co. 


BALDWIN, MRS. AILFRED.—Afterglow: A Volume of Vetse. 3s. 6d. net. 

BARING, HON. MAURICE.—The Russian People. With 4 Maps. 15s. net. 

BELLOC, HILAIRE.—First and Last. 5s. 

BOYES, JOHN. _— Boyes, King of the Kikuyu. With 16 Illustrations. 
12s. 6d. net 

CONRAD, JOSEPH. —Under Western Eyes. 6s. 

DANIELS, H. K.—Home Life in Norway. With 12 Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 

GERARD, LOUISE.—The Golden Centipede. 1s 

GLOVER, JAMES.—Jimmy Glover—His Book. With 16 Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 
net. 


HARRIS, FRANK.—The Women of Shakespeare. 7s. 6d net. 
HAYES, ALFRED.—The Cup of Quietness. 3s. 6d. net. 
HORSBURGH, E. L. S.—The Life of Savonarola. With 16 Illustrations. 5s. 


net. 

HUTTON, EDWARD.—Venice and Venetia. With 16 Illustrations in Colour 
by Maxwell Armfield, and 12 other Illustrations. 6s. 

JAMES, HENRY.—The Outcry. 6s. 

KESTER, VAUGHAN.—The Prodigal Judge. With 7 Illustrations by M. 
Leone Bracker. 6s. 

LYDEKKER, R., BA., F.R.S., and others.—Reptiles, Amphibia, and Fishes. 
With many Illustrations. ros. 6d. net. 

meer = MAURICE.—On Death. Translated by Alexander Teixeira 
de Mattos. 4s. 6d. net. 

MARRIOTT, CHARLES.—The Romance of the Rhine. With 16 I!lustrations 
in Colour by W. H. Y. Titcomb. ros. 6d. net. 

MASKELL, ALFRED.— Wood Sculpture. 25s. net. 

MILES, EUSTACE, M.A.—Prevention and Cure. 45. 6. net. 

ROBERTS, CHARLES.—The Complete Billiard Player. With 28 Illustrations 
and 285 Diagrams. tos. 6d. net. 


ROGERS, «EMENT F.— Circumstances ot Character? Studies in Social Work. 
38. 6d. net. 

SHERRING, HERBERT.—Gopi. 6s. 

SOMERVILLE, E. @., and MARTIN ROSS.—Dan Russel the Fox. 6s. 

THOMAS, EDWARD.Maurice Maeterlinck. With 8 Illustrations. 55. net. 

TILESTON, M. W.—The Stronghold of Hope: A Collection of Hymns of Com- 
fort. 2s. 6d. net. 

VAUGHAN, HERBERT M., F.S.A.—Florence and her Treasures. With 
Chapters on the Galleries and Pictures by Miss M. Mansfield. With many 
Illustrations and 3 Plans. 5s. net. 

WALTERS, H. B.—The Art of the Romans. With a Photogravure and 71 
Plates. 15s. net. 

WATERS, W. G.-—-Italian Sculptures. With 52 Plates. 73. 6d. : 

WOODWARD, IDA.—Five English Consorts of Foreign Renna With 6 
Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 

A Romney Folio. With an Essay and Notes by Arthur B. Chamberlain, and 
in Photogravure. An edition limited to too copies. {£15 15s. 
net. 


Messrs. Mills & Boon. 


ASH, EDWIN.--Nerves and the Nervous. 5s. net 

BENTON, C. H., and M. F. HODGE.—A Little Girl’ s Cookery Book. 2s. 6d. net. 
CHATTERTON, E. KEBLE.—Royal Love Letters. tos. 6d. net. 

FOX, G. D.—The Golfer's Pocket Tip Book. Leather, 5s. net. 

GRAHAM, HARRY.—Canned Classics and other Verses. Illustrated. 4s. 6d. 


net. 

GREW, E. and M. S.—The English Court in Exiice. Illustrated. 15s. net. 

MORTEN, HONNOR.— Child Nurture, Mental and Physical. 33. 6d. net. 

NEWTE, HORACE W. C.—The Ealing Miracle. 6s. 

SIMPSON, HAROLD.—The Garden of Song. 4s. 6d. net. 

STRACHEY, LADY (Edited by).Queery Leary Nonsense. With Introduc- 
tion by Earl of Cromer. 4s. 6d. net. 

TEARLE, CHRISTIAN.—-Rambles with an American in Great Britain. Illus- 
trated. Series.) 6s. 

TROUTBECK, E.—-Stories from Italian History: Retold for Children. 
5s. net. 

WOOD-SEYS, R. A.—The Device of the Black Fox. 6s. 


Mr. John Murray. 


BARSTOW, BEATRICE.—The Cult of Incompetence. Translated from the 
French of Emile Faguet. 

DORCHESTER, LADY (Edited by).—Recollections of a Long Life, by Lord 
Broughton (John Cam Hobhouse). Vols. V.-VI. 24s. net. 

HAVELL, E. B., C.1.E.—The Ideals of Indian Art. 15s. net. 

JOCELYN, COL. J. (late R.A.).—History of the Royal Artillery. 

KEDDIE, HENRIETTA (Sarah Tytler).-Three Generations: the Story of a 
Middle-Class Scottish Family. 

KER, PROF. W. P. (Edited by).—Essays on Various Subjects, by John Andrew 
Doyle. With an introduction by the Right Hon. Sir William Anson, 


D.C.L,., M.P. 
KITSON, ARTHUR.—Captain James Cook, R.N., the Circummavigator. 2s. 6d. 
ne 


NORWICH, BISHOP OF.—Filius Hominis: a Latin Essay. 1s. 6d, 
STODDART, MISS A. M.—Life of Paracelsus. 

TUCKWELL, REV. WILLIAM.—Lycidas. With notes and commentary. 
WILLMOTT, ELLEN A.—The Genus Rosa. Part XIV. 21s. net. 


Messrs. T. Nelson & Sons. 


CHESTERTON, G. K.—Manalive. 2s. net. ; 
DICKENS, CHARLES.—Dombey and Son. With Original Illustrations. 2s. 


net. 

HUGO, VICTOR.—Les Misérables. Tomes t-4. 1s. net. 

SILBERRAD, UNA L,. John Bolsover. 7d. net 

TREVELYAN, SIR GEORGE The Early History of Charles James Fox. 
Is. net. 

TURLEY, CHARLES.—-The New Broom. 25. net. 

TWAIN, MARK.—Tom Sawyer. 7<. net. 

WALFORD, MRS. L. B.--Star. 2s. net.- 

YONGE, C. M.—The Heir of Redclyffe. 6d. net. 


Messrs. J. Nisbet & Co., Ltd. 


ANDERSON, SIR ROBERT.—The Hebrews Epistle. 35. 6d. net. 

CLARKE, REV. W. K. LOWTHER (Editor).—Facing the Facts, or An Enyglish- 
man’s Religion. 6s. net. 

LAYMAN, A.—Readings and Prayers. 23. 6d. net. 

LLOYD, THOMAS.—The Theory of Distribution and Consumption. 15s. net. 

MUNRO, J. IVERACH, M.A.—The Samaritan, Pentateuch and Modern Criti- 


cism. 35 
WEBB, CLEMEN Problems in the Relations of God and Man. 7s. 6d. 


net. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe. By Her Son and Grandson. 6s. net. 


Messrs. Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier. 


BENVIE, REV. ANDREW.—The Minister at Work—Pulpit and Pew: Lec- 
en Pastoral Theology delivered at all the Scottish Universities. 35. 6d. 


DAV 1DSON, T. M.—In the Coils : Temperance Talks Illustrated from Sculpture. 


HILL Is, ‘NEWE LL, DW -The Contagion of Character: Studies in Culture 
and Success. 35. 6d. ne 

JERDAN, REV. CHARLES a re for Young Pilgrims: Sixty-two Addresses 
to Young People. 58. awe 

KELMAN, JOHN, D.D.—The Road: A Study of John Bunyan’s ‘‘ Pilgrim’s 
Progress.” Vol.I. With 8 Illustrations from Photographs by the Author. 
38. 6d. net; also in Presentation Binding, 6s. net. 

MALCOLM, MRS. NAPIER.—Children of Persia. With 8 Coloured Illustra- 
tions. 1s. 6d. net 

MASSON, DAVID, LL > Litt.D.—Memories of Two Cities: Edinburgh and 
Aberdeen. With Photogravure Frontispiece from hitherto unpublished 
Photograph by Marjorie Masson and Elsie Masson, taken in 1906. 7s. 6d. 


net. 

PHIL yA REV. ADAM.—The Evangel in Gowrie: Sketches of Men and Move- 

mts. 5s. net 

VAN SOMMER? ANNIE, and S. M. ZWEMER, D.D., F.R.G.S. (Edited by).— 
Daylight in the Harem: Papers on Present- Day Reform Movements, 
Conditions, and Methods of Work among Mos lem Women read at the 
Lucknow Conference, 1911. Illustrated, probably 3s. 6d. net. 

WHYTE, REV. PRINCIPAL, D.D.— James ew Laird of Brea, Parish 
Minister of Culross. Illustrated.” 2s. 6d. 

The Analects of Confucius. A New Translation + Willian’ Edward Soothill. 
15s. net. 


Messrs. John Ouseley, Ltd. 


ARMYTAGE, H.—Darwin and the Bible. 6s. net. 

BALFOUR, ETHEI,.—In Time’s Storerooms. 6s. 

BOWER, H. M.—The Temple of Demos; A Dream. 65. 
FRASER, MRS. ALICK.—The Minister’s Marriage. 6s. 
HAMILTON, JEANIE.—Nemesis and other Verse. 3s. 6d. net. 
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HOWELL, CONSTANCE.—Mrs. Charteris. 6s. BURROW, C. KENNETT.—Carmina Varia. 43s. 6d. net. 
JUPP, RICHARD.—The Chancery Lane Tragedy. 2s. net. FEA, AI,LAN.—The Real Captain Cleveland. 8s. 6d. net. 
PORTER, ee G. FORTESQUE.—Sentry Go (Indian Army Verse). FRANCIS, RENE.—Egyptian Afsthetics. 7s. 6d. net. 
THOMAS, EDWARD.—The Tenth Muse. 3s. 6d. net. 


THOMPSON, “JAMES. —The Anglo-American Arbitration Treaty: A Warning. 
WINTLE, W. JAMES (Compiled by).—Songs of Bonnie Scotland. Cloth, 
3s. 6d. net ; leather, 5s. and 7s. 6d. net. 


Sir Issac Pitman & Son. 

BAYLEY, E. J.—Drapery Business, Organisation, Management, and Accounts. 
5s. net. 

BOX, REV. G.—Esdras II. tos. 6d. net. 

DAVIS, ANNIE E.—The Junior Typist. 1s. net. 

DOUSLEY, W. G., B.A.—Farm Accounts. tos, 6d. 

FAUSSET, F. PORTER, LL.B.—The Student's Guide Bankruptcy Law 
and Companies Winding Up. 2s. 6d. net 

HANDS, ALICE, 1,. A.A Year of Happy Days. 2s. 6d. net. 

KEATE, HENRY.—The Student’s Guide to Marine Insurance. 2s. 6d. net. 

LAMBE, J. I—Experiments. in Playwriting. 5s. net. 

MACLEANE, CANON DOUGLAS.—Famous Sermons by English Preachers. 
6s. net. 

MAY, ALICE.—-Dramatic Reader I. 5d. net. 

RICCI, LUIGI.—Pitman’s Italian Commercial Grammar. 2s. 6d. net. 

SCHULZE, KATHARINA.—Letter Games for Infants. 1s. 

SHAW, FLORENCE.—Nursery Rhyme Reader = 1}d. net. 

SHAW, FLORENCE.—Skirt Making. 3d. ne 

SS W., B.A.—A Manual of English S Commercial Students. 2s. 6d. 


SLATER, J. A., B.A., LL.B. (Lond.).—Pitman’s Commercial Encyclopedia. 
Parts 1-4. 7d. net each. 

TOLEDANO, C. A.—Pitman’s Spanish Commercial Grammar. 2s. 6d. net. 

WILLIAMS, A. E., M.A., B.Sc.—First Steps in Commercial Arithmetic. 8d. net. 

London Literary Reader II. 1s. 8d. 

Pitman’s Business Terms and Phrases. New Edition, enlarged and thoroughly 
revised, 2s. 6d. 

Pitman’s Commercial Terms in Five Languages. 


1s. net. 


Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
ABBOTT, KEENE.—A Melody in Silver. 2s. net 
BARCLAY, FLORENCE L.—The Following of the Star. 6s. 
BOGGS, WINIFRED.—Vagabond City. 6s. 
G. H. P.—The Little Gingerbread Man. 43s. 6d. net. 
LAUGHLIN, CLARA E.—Everybody’s Lonesome. 2s. net. 
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RICHARD WAGNER 


Frow a portrait painted by A. C. MICHARL for “A Day with Wagner,’ 
(‘Days with the Great Composers” Ser dodder and Stoughton). 
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WAGNER, FIRST AND LAST. 


By Dr. Barry. 


DSpace at the same instant I receive two books,* 
one English of a sort, the other German in make 
and language, that will furnish me with an apology for 
dwelling a second time in these columns on Richard 
Wagner. They show us the poet and musician, the 
dramatist, essayist, reformer, traveller, under violent 
contrasts, but always a figure of romance, never false 
to himself, profoundly touching in the dark and light 
of his chequered existence. Wagner has often been 
compared, for praise or censure, with Victor Hugo, not 
without some spice of reason. They are the two most 
effective scene-painters of their time, perhaps unrivalled 
in their management of stage accessories: Hugo in 
words, Wagner in the properties themselves. They are 
much else, I grant, but no judgment will deny them 
this—the power to cast outside them into verse, colours, 
attitudes, and moving pictures their visions beheld 

-with “‘ that inward eye, which makes the bliss of soli- 
tude.” For visionaries they both were, dreamers of 
dreams which they compel us to see as they saw them. 
But now mark the difference. We admire Hugo, but 
how rarely do we feel for him! He has a grand gift 
of pathos—‘‘ Lord of human tears,’’ said Tennyson— 
but the tears are not shed on his account, not though 
in his life were tragic circumstances. _ It is quite another 
mood that Wagner the dramatist of Bayreuth calls 
up in those that know of him—the pity and love which 
great undeserved suffering claims, and which his enemies 
could not refuse. Even that 
mocking Nietzsche, who 
turned and rent his master, 
has a tremor in the throat 
while he laughs. He too 
remembers what years of 
anguish borne with a sensi- 
tive pride have gone to the 
creation of those “little 
jewels” of song and subtle 
enchantments which fasci- 
nate and exasperate him at 
the same time. Such is the 
quality of Wagner’s life— 
a strange martyrdom for the 
sake of art and his fellow 
men. He speaks to us out 

of the flame in which he is 
burning to death—we can- 

not answer him scornfully. 


* «Das Leben Richard Wag- 
nets."" Von C. F. Glasenapp. 
V1. Pand (1877-1883). (Leipzig : 
Breitkopf & Hartel).—‘ R. Wag- 
ner’s Family Letters.’’ Trans- 
lated .by W. Ashton Ellis. 


3s. 6d. net. (Macmillan.) Photo by Eltiett & Fry. 


Contrasts, I said, mark the two volumes lying before 
me. The musician’s letters given by Mr. Ellis extend 
from 1832 to 1874, but only a small number date from 
beyond 1864, when Ludwig of Bavaria took up Wagner 
as his ideal friend. They are the letters of a struggling, 
afflicted artist, not yet- understood, unhappily wedded, 
always in want of money, in exile at Paris or in Switzer- 
land, liable at any moment to ruin. Yet the cheery 
spirit breaks out; there is no surrender to duns or 
distress or sickness or to Job’s wife, the well-meaning, 
dull-minded Minna, towards whom Wagner behaved 
with a right and tender chivalry. Since he was a 
German, writing to kinsfolk, he melted into emotions 
that English reserve will not like and fell into grotesque 
sentimental postures provoking a smile in the reader 
—but what is any reader not of the household doing 
here ?. I cannot help thinking that when we recover 
the sense of sacredness at present nearly extinct among 
a people given over to journalism, letters so intimate 
will not be scattered about the bookstalls, but will 
remain in manuscript or be kept for private circulation. 
As regards the English rendering, I am not one of those 
critics who take pleasure in saying unkind things ; and 
I feel how genuine is the devotion to Wagner which has 
prompted the translator’s pen. But I could wish that 


-he had borne in mind the distifiction between a playful 


yet not vulgar style and the indiscriminate slang, most 
unpleasant as coming from a man of genius, into which 
he has thought fit to cast 
the original. Wagner did 
not write like an illiterate 
apprentice who borrows his 
expressions from the cheap 
Sunday newspaper, alter- 
nately stilted and savour- 
ing of the music-hall. Iam 
tempted to give examples ; 
but I refrain, and will only 
say that I regret the manner 
in which a_ characteristic 
volume of this great man’s 
correspondence has been 
brought before the English 
public. 


w 


Now let us turn to Herr 
Glasenapp for the other point 
of contrast. He dates the 


sixth and last book of his 

monumental biography from 

Riga, May 22, 1911. In 

the preface which serves as 

an epilogue we are told that 

the author began to collect. 
3 


Richard Wagner. 
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materials for a 
Life of Wagner 
so far back as 
1865, not sus- 
pecting that 
the composer 
was already 
drawing up in 
his Diaries and 
Letters the 
ground-plan of 
that remark- 
able: self - por- 


traiture at 
length made 
known to the 
reading world. 
And it is cer- 


he House in Leipzig in i 
which Wagner was born. ‘2/0 t hat 


From Chamberlain's “ Life of Wagner.” (Dent.) “Mein Leben,” 
even if in 

various details to be corrected, will remain as the source 
and standard of every account from henceforth dealing 
with its author. Herr Glasenapp does not complain, 
although by such an afterstroke as from a dead man’s 
hand his first three volumes have been antiquated. 
He can*still win renown by the second three, covering 
just upon 1,700 large octavo pages, wherein he depicts 


The Plaque by the Famous German 
Sculptor, Schultzer Thewis, 
Which has been placed on the fagade of Wagner's birthplace. 


the twenty years from 1864 to 1883 and tells the story 
of Bayreuth. It is seventeen years since the first volume 
came into my hands, so that I had given up the expecta- 
tion of seeing this ‘work finished. And we may ask 
whether it is finished yet, for the biographer is himself 
aware that, in its present form, it is rather a library 
than a book. With German love of detail, a Chinese 
perspective, and a style that neither flags nor quickens 
its pace, how could so vast a biography live? It 
can be read, as we read the Daily Telegraph, as journalism, 
and most of it be forgotten the next morning. But of a 
classic we require concentration, focus, choice of signi- 
ficant particulars, definite effects, light and shade. 
(While I write these lines, a band in the public gardens 
opposite is playing the overture to “‘ Tannhauser,” and I 
must needs listen. Is not this fame, to be the amuse- 


Ludwig Geyer (Wagner’s Stepfather). 


From a portrait painted by himself. He had heen a friend of Wagner's father, 
on whose advice he became an actor, and it was largely under his influence that 
Richard Wagner s passion for the art of the stage was developed. 


ment of a summer watering-place ; music under the 
clear sky, amid trees, where children are flitting to and 
fro in the sunshine ?) Thus, then, Herr Glasenapp, 
contemplating his thousands of pages, hopes to bring 
them down, as I understand him, to a quintessence 
that shall be all life and glow, Wagner distilled into some 
magic goblet, sparkling with heavenly fire. He deserves. 
that reward for the years he has-spent on a work to 
which I can recall none similar. 

At any rate, he has gathered materials, from gold to 
hay and stubble, for the complete Life ; and we cannot 
find them elsewhere, once Wagner himself has fallen 
silent. Those twenty years, beginning with King 
Ludwig II., ending with ‘“ Parsifal’”’ and the last days at 
Venice, form a tragical romance, rounded into a ring, 
where the poet stands in a blaze of glory before the 
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From “ Life of Richard Wagner,” by William Ashton Ellis. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 


curtain falls. Of all I have seen in Herr Glasenapp I 
like best the taleof perfect friendshipand loyal recognition 
between King and artist, each a solitary sufferer, drawn to 
the heights by love of things beautiful, not made for this 
world, for a kleinstadtisch Court of Munich, but surely for 
each other. The King—if in his early time he must be 
called mad, what 
a rare madness 
took hold of him! 
“Keen and soar- 
ing as an eagle, 
pure as a lily,” 
said one of his 
father’s old poli- 
ticians. We can 
fancy an order of 


which the enthu- 
siasm of Ludwig 
and the creative 
genius of Wagner 
should find them- 
selves at home, 
not exceptions or 
abnormal,andnot 
avenues to the 
house of delusions. 


Photo by Jos. Albert, Kunstveriag in Miinchen. 


King Ludwig II. of Bavaria, 
Whose munificence enabled Wagner to build his “‘ ideal popular theatre ” 
at Bayreuth. 
“Under the protection of his august friend the exiled artist was to enjoy 


the happ most p ful -years of “his life."~Chamberlain's “* Richard 
Waguer.” (Dent.) 


debatable situations, Glasenapp moves timidly, without 
venturing on bold judgments of his own or giving the full 
narrative. But he gives enough of the Bavarian episode to 
stir our hearts; and his evidence will set right the malicious 
gossip that to this day charges Wagner with extravag- 
ance, laying upon his shoulders faults that King Ludwig, 
in his grandiose dreams, would have committed though 
the composer had never come to Starnberg. It was not 
Wagner who designed the wonder-palaces on lonely sites 
where the royal 
recluse hid away 
from his subjects. 
During the brief 
and trying months 
of his sojourn at 
Munich, no _ less 
than afterwards, 
the great drama- 
tist was simple, 
sincere, and 
heroic. Perhaps 
he never under- 
went such bitter 
humiliation, with 
Luiwig for its un- 
willing agent, as 
from these court 
Philistines and 


Bridge over the Ornamental Water near the intriguers ; but he 
Hanover Gate of Regent’s Park. 


H : In 1855, when Wagner was conducting the Philharmonic Concerts in London, he lived at 22, Portland Terrace, 
ere and in other and was seen on the bridge here every day feeding the ducks with French rolls. 


did not charge 
it on the King. 
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Richard and Cosima Wagner. 


From Houston Stewart Chamberlain's ‘‘ Richard Wagner.” Translated from the 
German by G. Ainslie Hight. (Dent.) 


We feel for them both, as we should feel for children 
in some heart-rending story of helpless innocence. 
We are glad that Wagner had passed away before the 
catastrophe of June 13, 1886. The Lake of Starnberg 
with its shining waters, among the Bavarian hills, 
remains for ever dedicated to those sad and strange 
memories, woven into a romance, medieval-modern, 
such as Uhland would have loved and thrown into 
fantastic moving rhymes. I cannot forbear adding one 
more allusion to it. In May, 1864, after his welcome to 
Wagner, King Ludwig travelled to Kissingen, and there 
met the Emperor and Empress of Austria, and Alex- 
ander II. of Russia. A seer endowed with second sight 
would have shuddered in the company of these four 
royal persons; one of whom was to commit suicide, 
another to be blown to pieces by nitro-glycerine from 
the hand of a nihilist, and the third, unhappy lady, 
to be assassinated in the streets of Geneva, after 
losing her son Rudolph in the mysterious tragedy of 
Mayerling. 

Among these shadows Wagner might have spent his 
remaining days, had he cared ignobly to serve political 
interests, to be bought and sold, as his enemies declared 
that he was, for schemes of which he hardly knew the 
name. But all he set his heart upon was to see his 
dramas executed in a manner worthy of them, to love 
and be loved, to help forward in whatever mistaken 
ways the happiness of mankind. It is not to be imagined 
that, because I own his greatness and look upon him asa 


hero, I consider his principles beyond criticism 
or his opinions always justified. That is not 
my view. But who that has come to know 
the man’s history can fail to reckon him 
amongst the world-forces of the nineteenth 
century? Who can question his purity 
of motive, his fellow-feeling with all that 
suffer wrong, his yearning after social right- 
eousness ? And all this, the frivolous will 
ask, in a composer of operas? Even so, 
my light-minded friend. The splendid thing 
about Wagner is that he was first a man, 
then what you please, stage-manager, scene- 
decorator, inventor of infinite recitative, and 
bringer on the scene of absurd dragons. 
Great he was by the heart ; and therefore 
his “Parsifal’” is a triumph. He left 
Munich sadly anxious for the King who 
was to go lonely and friendless to his death 
in the Starnberg waters. He found a home 
at Triebschen ; he created Bayreuth, which, 
hitherto an unimportant town in German 
geography, became an idea; he discovered 
happiness. I am not to pass my severe 
Catholic sentence on this part of his career ; 
Wagner was not, and never had been, a 
Catholic. I see that, by self-denial, he might 
have proved incomparably greater than he was; 


Tchaikovski, 1840—1893. 


Wagner's great contemporary Russian composer. 


From “ The Life of Peter Nich Tchaikovski.” By his brother, Modeste Tchaikovski. 


Edited and abridged from the Russian and Servian editions by Kosa Newmarch. 
(John Lane.) 
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} Liszt: 1811--1886. Chopin: 1809—1849. 
The Hungarian composer and a. whose daughter, Cosima, was Wagner's From a drawing by Winterhalter. 
second wife. Wagner describes his friendship with Liszt as “ the most important The famous Polish composer, who spent his life in Paris. As a pianist he had 
event of my life. no rival but Liszt. 


Sterndale Bennett: 1816-1875. 


Balfe: 1808—1870. 
One of the greatest of British musical composers. 


The Irish composer, whose “‘ Bohemian Girl" was produced in 1843, a few 
months after the first performance of Wagner's ‘“* Rienzi.” 


FOUR OF WAGNER’S CONTEMPORARY COMPOSERS. 


Beethoven, Weber, and Schubert died during Wagner's boyhood, and Mendelssohn shortly after the first performance of “Tannhiuser.” Other of Wagner's 
contemporaries were Gounod, Auber, Berlioz, Meyerbee~, Brahms. Grieg, Spohr, Rossini, Offenbach, Verdi, and Dvorak, whose “‘ Stabat Mater” was produced 
in 1883, the year of Wagner's death. 
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and certainly 
I cannot sur- 
render to the 
weak, how- 
ever well- 
meaning, sen- 
timentalism of 
Herr Glase- 
napp. But I 
by. We 
will come to 
the last vol- 


ume, to the 

of 

Cosima Wagner, the Widow ‘ Parsifal,’’’ 
of the Composer. and to the 


An early portrait. 


height of the 
contrast between 1832 and 1882. Fifty years, marked 
by such a revolution in the idea of the stage, of opera, 
music, and musical legend, due to this one man, as the 
modern world had never dreamt of but for him. Wagner 
stands out, how far beyond Meyerbeer, Rossini, Verdi ! 
That we may estimate by imagining how different the 
century would appear to us if Wagner had not arisen, 
or had not moved on from “ Rienzi” to the “ Ring of 
the Nibelung”’ and to “ Parsifal.”’ 

In this last volume we see him, the single German of 
his later day that counts for inspiration and in literature. 
Nietzsche, in 1882, had acquired something of his new 
style, but his ‘Human, All too-Human”’ is an essay, 
not a masterpiece. The Emperor William and Prince 
Bismarck, as Wagner said with a smile, had no time to 
think of the one German writer and composer about 


Johanna Wagner, 
Niece of the Composer. 
A prima donna who appeared at Covent Garden in the ‘forties, and was at that 
time more famous than Wagner himselt. 


whom all Europe was alert. In France Hugo, in Ger- 
many Wagner—these were the figures that men thought 
of as tutelary and overshadowing the world where 
genius reigns. It might seem that the creator of Wotan, 
Siegfried, and Briinnhilde had exhausted his primal 
resources and was come to the end of all things. But 
he had not. He was to set on his previous works the 
crown of perfection or of recantation ; after that violent 
explosion of energy in the Norse legends turned to storm 
and battle music, he was to celebrate the beauty of 
reconcilement ; the Twilight of the Gods was to be 
transformed into the peace of Calvary, and another 
meaning given to the sunset of fire and blood. Our 
biographer tells us truly that Wagner had learned his 
wisdom from Schopenhauer. The fierce way of re- 
peating this great truth is to say with Nietzsche that 
Wagner, being shipwrecked on the philosophy of pessim- 


ism, took the rock for the haven. It is not so, for Wagner 


/ 
Wagner in 1860. 


was no pessimist in the long run. From first to last, 
and Nietzsche himself would have granted this in his 
sane moments, the poet of ‘ Parsifal’’ was a romantic— 
in other words, a Christian, nay a Catholic, disguised. 
Read the apology for this final stage called “ Religion 
and Art,’’ which agrees perfectly with Wagner’s moving 
and persuasive lessons on Church and State, written in 
1864 for King Ludwig. The word that always rings out 
and echoes far and wide in his prose or poetry is not 
resignation but reform. Patience, my good dilettante ; 
you are craving to hear about Wagner, the musical 
dramatist, and you think me unutterably slow and 
didactic because I talk of Wagner the preacher—Ec- 
clesiastes at Bayreuth. But I do and must. Let 
“The Case of Wagner ’’ denounce a man who made of 
his music a means, whereas in Mozart and Beethoven, 
divine spirits, it was an end to itself. Patience, I say 
again ; if you will insist on having a “ Parsifal”’ that 
shall exceed Italian opera, you cannot escape being 
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told of the sources whence 
it was derived. For its, 
greatness, however alluring 
the drama, consists in this, 
that it impersonates in 
taking forms the author 
himself and the best that he 
believed. It amuses you, 
unhappy frivolous mortal, 
but it saved Wagner. 

His “ Parsifal’’ had been 
long conceived. When 
Ludwig II.came, likea rescu- 
ing angel, to pluck him out 
of the deeps, the name was 
bestowed as a thank-offering 
on the King. Those who, 
in Munich or in Dresden, 
denounced Wagner as a 
‘““man of the barricades” 
and an incendiary of Kings’ 
houses, could see in him 
no more than a rebel, an 
anarchist, which was one 
reason why he suffered so 
many years’ exile, and why 
the Bavarian courtiers dreaded his influence on their 
royal master. They mistook the man, as such mere 
feudal hangers-on to the King’s mantle could not fail 
to do. He was, however, not an anarchist, but keenly 
alive to the sufferings of all things that could suffer, 
down to the lowliest. His very being was in the passion 
of pity; and Glasenapp brings out well a feature that 
appears in all his writings, public or private. ‘“O, 
I have suffered with those that I saw suffer,’’ Miranda’s 
cry, might have been Wagner’s devise. He longed for 
the spear of Amfortas—I mean, imperial power—that 
might heal where it had wounded. In art, majestic, 
tender, beautiful, rendering exquisitely the influences 
that religion was born to wield, he saw the Holy Graal, 
a revelation and a comfort to men. I cannot delay 
to point out by what high untrodden paths Wagner 
had come back to the shrine of the Middle Ages; but 
he had always felt the terrible commonplace, bereft 
of hope and joy, which was all the inheritance left to 
the people by the Thirty Years’ War inGermany. They 
must have their miracle-play restored, their social 
redemption. Chivalry could mean nothing else than 
divine service of those who were in need. Religion, 
art, government, so long dissevered and dying in their 
separation, who would unite them ? Parsifal was to be 
anointed king and priest of a world renovated. He 
corresponds in drama to Shelley’s lyrical conception 
of “‘ Prometheus Unbound.” 

I am far from saying that Wagner, in his bold attempt, 
has not laid a hand on the ark of the Covenant; but I 


Photo by Elliott & Fry. 


think he meant nothing 
sacrilegious. If ever he be- 
lieved in the wild strength 
of revolution, in the thunder- 
storms of Wotan, years 
had taught him the deeper 
lesson which is chanted to us 
in all the piercing harmonies 
of his swan-song, his Parsifal, 
who conquers by meekness. 
He may once have dreamt 
that in King Ludwig the 
Christian-chivalrous order 
would begin again. He had 
lived through 1848, when the 
philosophy of the barricades. 
expired under cannon-shot. 
He was convinced that blind 
force would create nothing. 
He believed in humanity, 
acting under the charm and 
grace which he called love, as. 
the mightiest of all powers; 
and in his poet’s way, not 
dogmatising or talking of 
systems, he associated this 
redemption with the most august of names. When he 
would set his thoughts to music and embody them in 
symbols, not dead but living, he turned to the Christian 
mysteries, to Catholic rites and their immemorial beauty, 
and he took a great multitude captive. This was his. 
crowning achievement. The “year of Parsifal,’’ 1882, saw 
him at the height of his destiny. Europe hailed Wagner 
king in musical drama, poet whose rendering had brought 
legends from books to life, prophet of better hopes than 
civilised man had yet fulfilled. All this he had done by 
sheer holding out, against a world bent on defeating 
him, this one man, indomitable Prometheus. 

To round the romance, Wagner, weak and ailing, like 
Sir Walter Scott must go on his Italian pilgrimage. 
We follow him to Naples and Palermo, to Acireale and 
Taormina, lovely Sicilian landscapes, never to be for- 
gotten by those who have travelled over them. He is 
at Naples again and at Siena ; he finds a pleasant abode 
in the Palazzo Vendramin at Venice, and entertains 
Liszt, and spends his last Christmas gaily, and waits. 
for the end. With some pain, rather suddenly, it comes 
upon him. He dies leaning on the shoulder of Frau 
Cosima. I remember many years afterwards my gon- 
dolier saying to me that he had never seen the Grand 
Canal so crowded with gondolas as on the day when 
Wagner dead was conveyed to the station at Mestre, 
thence to be taken home. He was laid in his resting- 
place at Wahnfried, near the scene of his triumphs ; 
and there his biographer leaves him, for Bayreuth is 
Wagner’s monument. 


Wagner. 
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THE THEATRE AT BAYREUTH. 


By REGINALD R. BUCKLEY. 


N 1876 the first performances took place at the 
theatre of brick and timber which stands at 


Bayreuth as the expression of Wagner’s life. It em- 


bodies the idea of a holiday centre, the main object of 


From a photo by Anna Chamberlain. 


which is to focus the German people upon a visible 
representation of their folk-lore, in the terms of Wagner’s 
philosophy. This year Dr. Hans Richter announces 
his intention of carrying out Wagner’s plan for a school 
of music-drama, and later one may look for an extension 
of activities in other directions, and to annual festivals. 

The theatre is not a beautiful building, save that it 
crowns with a certain dignity the hill overlooking the 
old Franconian city. But almost alone in the world of 
theatres it stands for an idea. 
the permeation of the 
Teutonic people with a 
national spirit, a fellow- 
ship such as bound the 
clans and tribes, in a 
simpler age, and with a 


Its ultimate object is 


more rudimentary art. 
Never shall I forget the 
first sight of that word 
.“‘ Bayreuth ” at the rail- 
way station. I had come 
via Wirzburg, where 
Wagner served a dra- 
matic apprenticeship ; 
and had stayed at Nu- 
remberg to pay homage 
to Hans Sachs. And 
here I was at Bayreuth, 
with its street names re- 
calling the Walkiire, the 
Niblungs, Wagner and 
Liszt ; a city where the 
very taverns bore the 
names of Tannhauser, 


The Festival Playhouse at Bayreuth. 
From Chamber'ain’s Richard Wagner.” (Dent.) 


Lohengrin, and Siegfried. Having left my luggage 
at a room which the theatre had let to me for a 
modest three marks a night, I lunched nobly at the 
Baerlein, conversing with a Graal Knight who took 
liqueurs and talked of the fes- 
tival. Then I wandered up 
towards the theatre with a 
German student who was 
there by means of the special 
fund, to which goes a_por- 
tion of the receipts for the 
benefit of those who cannot 
afford the prices. Wagner’s 
original idea was of a free 
theatre, but, as it was not 
found possible to endow it, 
the visitor has to pay twenty 
marks for admission. The 
only free performance resulted 
in a riot, proving at least the 
bodily power of ‘‘ deadheads.”’ 
The money for the building 
was collected by means of 
shares, entitling the original holders to free entry, while 
the first deficits were met by a loan from King Ludwig. 
The greater part of the money was raised by Wagner 
himself. 

The building holds about fifteen hundred people. 
The seats rise fan-shaped, like half an amphitheatre. A 
hidden orchestra contains the band of more than a 
hundred players. Thus the music rises like the voice of 
some impersonal power, moulding and expressing with 
the help of stage action and scenery the emotional mean- 


ats 


Between the Acts: 
In the garden of the Festival Theatre. 
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Wagener in 1860. 

From Chamberlain’s ‘‘ Richard Wagner.” (Dent.) 
ing of the dramas. The beginning of each act is heralded 
by a theme played by cornets. All go within. 
Primal darkness wraps the audience round till the first 
poignant sounds steal from the orchestra. One re- 
members that the tears came also to Wagner’s eyes as 
he heard the magical effect for the first time. 

Between the acts one comes out upon the terrace, 
enters the open-air restaurant for a Philistine dinner 
and a chat with friendly 
Americans, returning as the 
fanfare calls, and sunset flares 
over the fields, with the pine- 
wood standing out black against 
the sky. After it is all over, 
a few words with a stranger 
who feels the inwardness of it 
all, and the rapture of starlight, 
only to be brought gently to 
earth by a talk with students 
at the Café Lohengrin. Had I 
been a Teuton, hearing my own 
national poetry at a national 
Eisteddfod, the experience must 
have been even greater. As it 
was I felt, as Wagner’s de- 
tractors cannot, what it was 
for which the great, un- 
pleasant, heroic man laid down 
his life. 

It is difficult to discover 
exactly when the ‘“ Bayreuth 
idea ’’ came to Wagner. Inas- 
much as it means accurate 


performance, and care for 


detail, the conception lay behind his official work in 
the regular theatre. The use of legend to express his 
poetic and philosophic aims is at the root of ‘ The 
Flying Dutchman,” ‘‘ Tannhauser,” and ‘ Lohengrin.” 
It was in 1848 that the first definite plan was formu- 
lated in a pamphlet on “A National Theatre” for 
Zurich. And in 1851 a letter to Liszt set out the 
scheme as a Goethe Memorial Theatre, to be estab- 
lished at Weimar under Liszt, in the manner of the. 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre at Stratford-upon-Avon. 
That is to say, it was to be at once a library, a school, 
and a theatre, devoted not only to Goethe worship, but 
to a growth of contemporary art on the lines followed 
by Goethe himself in the dramatic works. He desired 
to free the national poetry from its paper prison, and to 
flood an arid stage with the life-stream of genius. At 
that time Wagner had no idea of founding an institution 
to produce his own works, and it was only the force of 
circumstances that made him sole exponent of legendary 
drama in a theatre to this day controlled by his widow, 
Cosima, née Liszt, and their son, Siegfried. 

To cut a long story short, lack of means, the troubles 
of his first marriage, and a stupid attack upon the Jews 
(‘‘ Judaism in Music,” 1850), crippled Wagner as a 
propagandist, and it was only upon the wave of Teutonic 
enthusiasm that followed the Franco-German War that 
he was able between 1870 and 1876 to build the famous 
theatre. King Ludwig of Bavaria some years before 
had sanctioned the erection of a noble building at 
Munich, together with a school of German art, but court 
intrigue drove Wagner away, just as his meddling with 
the Dresden revolt had procured his earlier banishment. 
But a federated Germany contained enough zealots to 
make ‘‘ The Ring ” possible in a theatre designed to that 


“In the shadow of his festival playhouse, here ‘ where his fancies found repose,’ Wagner built his 
own house, ‘Wahnfried.’ Here he lies buried."—Chamderlain's * Richard Wagner.” (Dent.) 
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Wagner conducting in 
1863. 


By Gustav Gaul. 


2 
Wagner in 1876. 
By André Gill. 


3 


Liszt, Wagner, and 
Bulow. 


4 


Wagner making him- 
self heard, 


Drawn by André Gill in 1869. 
5 
Wagner conducting in 
1866. 


By Gustav Gaul, 


6 
Herr Wagner, 
the Bi-cycle-ist of 
Her Majesty’s and 
Drury Lane (1882). 
By Linley Sambourne. 


Reproduced by special permission of 
the proprietors of Punch. 


WAGNER IN GERMAN, FRENCH, AND ENGLISH CARICATURE. 
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“THE MUSIC OF THE FUTURE.” 


By permission of the proprietors of Vanity Fai». 


(1877) 
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View of Bayreuth, looKing towards the Wagner 


end. Bayreuth was chosen owing to a chance holiday 
which had endeared the place to the composer. 

The seriousness with which Wagner worked towards 
this cathedral of the arts made many enemies; his own 
pugnacity added to their number. To this day his 
poetic and philosophic side is ignored by literary people, 
while musicians worry themselves and their readers 
by comparing Wagner’s music with that of Strauss or 
Debussy. Any one who cares to estimate Wagner’s 
philosophic influence should read “ Foundations of the 
Nineteenth Century ” by Houston Stewart Chamberlain,* 
the apostle of Pan-Germanism, who happens to be 
Wagner’s son-in-law. The inwardness of his aim 
may be grasped by turning to the “‘ Life” by Glasenapp, 
translated by W. Ashton Ellis (Kegan Paul & Co.), or to 
‘the shorter book on Wagner by Stewart Chamberlain 
(Dent). His poetic quality is best discovered by reading 
“The Ring” in the original, and Ashton Ellis’s transla- 
tion of ‘‘ Opera and Drama,” the finest of his prose works 
on the inter-relation of the Arts. ; 

But at Bayreuth alone can the deed proclaim itself. 
Failing the supply of other works Wagner determined 
that his own dramas should provide a repertory of 
national impetus. Folk-lore was to be reshaped, and 
the tales of hero and lover, of the strife of will and idea, 
were to be expressed by scene and song. To say that 
Siegfried is the Superman, or that Tristan and Isolde are 
protagonists in a work which might have been written 
in collaboration with Schopenhauer, is to indicate my 
drift. 

“‘ The Ring of the Niblungs”’ is a drama in four parts, 

* Published by Mr. John Lane. 


occupying four separate performances. 
Not only has one a poem of great 
beauty, couched in language primal 
rather than archaic, accompanied by 
music more akin to that of Beethoven 
than is any other of his compositions, 
but one meets with a vital political 
faith, finely explained by Bernard Shaw 
in “‘The Perfect Wagnerite.” 

i-~ Siegfried, the hero, is Germany’s King 
m Arthur. Nietzsche was converted to 

Wagnerism through Siegfried, 


who. 
smashes Wotan’s spear of tradition. It 
was not till “ Parsifal”’ that the sage of 
up. saw that Wagner’s Superman 
was only a German nationalist, and that 
the new Dionysian faith was to join up 
with Christianity of an esoteric type. 
In “The Ring” Wagner trounces. 
capitalism in the shape of Alberich, 
the ill-wrought dwarf, who steals the 
gold of the Rhinemaidens. The goddess. 
Fricka is Mrs. Grundy. The half-divine 
daughter of Wotan, Briinnhilde, is an 
Amazon, a suffragette. To make her 
his bride the man of To-morrow goes 
through the fire. Fafner and Fasolt 
are giant sons of Demos, alien equally 
to Alberich and to Siegfried. These are a few thoughts. 
aroused by the poem, which equally with the glorious. 
music claims an attention which no “opera” could 
hope to gain. 

The “‘ Meistersingers of Nuremberg”’ has a place in 
the Bayreuth scheme of ideas, which may be explained 
thus. The Craft Guild System of the Middle Ages. 
seemed to Wagner preferable to our inorganic civilisa- 
tion. Further, the guild of Mastersingers, who suc- 
ceeded the Minnesingers, or Troubadours, represented. 
German folk-art in its perfect form. The cobbler-poet, 
Hans Sachs, at whose house to this day one may drink 
a glass of wine, was, as it were, the soul of Nuremberg,. 
queen of German cities. So Wagner composed a poem, 
showing how one Walther, bringing new life-blood into. 
German art, wins a bride and defeats the pedants who 
would kill this free folk-tradition. And like Shake- 
speare, Wagner gloried in a pageant play, culminating 
as does this in a choral setting of the great Lutheran 
hymn, ‘‘ Wach Auf,” in which the people of a free com-- 
munity join. 

And “ Tristan and Isolde,”’ the origin and nature of 
which I tried to explain in the last Christmas Number of 
THE Bookman, stands as a complete expression of the: 
poetry and passion of sex. It is personal and poignant ; 
equally in its poetry, economy of action, and music the- 
world’s great love-drama. 

Concerning “ Parsifal,” the crowning work of Bay- 
reuth, produced the year before Wagner’s death, there 
will be always a difference of opinion. Founded upon. 
the story which stands in our Mabinogion as ‘‘ Peredur, 
the Son of Evrawc,” it combines old legend and the- 
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results of Wagner’s personal mysticism. It draws upon 
the Scriptures and upon Indian legend also. Parsifal, 
the “‘ pure fool,” by suffering becomes wise. He is a 
“saviour ’’ who as a wanderer comes to the Graal Castle 
at a period when the holy mysteries are in danger. Am- 
fortas, the Graal King, has fallen a victim to the lure of 
Kundry, a reincarnation of Herodias. Also he has been 
wounded by the spear of Klingsor, the impure magician. 
By resisting Kundry’s temptations, Parsifal moves to 
victory. In the famous “ Good Friday Scene,”’ Kundry, 
like the Magdalen, washes the feet of Parsifal, who in the 
end heals the corrupt wound of Amfortas, and brings 
“salvation.” The fact that a Mass is celebrated by the 
Graal Knights, and that Christian and Indian philosophy 
find a poetic and musical expression throughout the 
drama, has made more friends and enemies for Bayreuth 
than any other work. Alone at Bayreuth may authorised 
productions be given, at least until other festival 
theatres are in a position to afford a quiet production 
away from busy haunts. 

Wagner knew very well, through his experience of the 


fates of his cut and mutilated ‘“ Tannhauser” and 
“Lohengrin,” that the essential part of his art was 
liable to be cut out as “ padding,” and that all musico- 
dramatic work is regarded as operatic entertainment. 
Philosophy based upon legend, or medieval pageants 
held up before us as a vision and a contrast ; a cathedral 
service in dramatic form ; demand not only Bayreuth, 
but many Bayreuths. For the ordinary theatre is 
concerned with Money, and the opera house with 
Society. These words symbolise all that was most loath- 
some to Wagner. 

First Bayreuth is an expression of Wagner’s art, but 
it is besides the home of a nation’s folk-lore, living again 
in the art of our own day. The time has come for a far 
wider interest in the whole subject of Wagnerism, which 
may be summed up as a vision of a better earthly life, 
One has a 
glorious holiday at Bayreuth, but above all that is the 


as a Morris or a Ruskin might conceive it. 


genius of a people, flowering in its folk-lore, when that 
lore is kindled by Love and molten in a music universal 
in its appeal. 


Wagner in his Home at Bayreuth. 
(After the painting by G. Papperitz.) 
To the left are Wagner's wife, Cosima, and their son. Liszt is at the piano, and behind him is Herr Richter, the famous conductor. 
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“THE BOOKMAN” PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


OCTOBER, I9II. 


Answers to these competitions (each on a separate sheet bearing the name and address of the sender) should be 
forwarded not later than the 15th of the month to 


“The Prize Page,’ THE BookMAN, Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, Warwick Square, E.C. 


I.—A Prize oF A is offered for the best 
quotation from English verse applicable to any 
review or the name of any author or book 
appearing in this number of THE BooKMAN. 
Preference will be given to quotations of a 
humorous nature. 


II.—A Prize oF THREE NEW Books is offered for the 
best fancy titles for the biographies of Rudyard 
Kipling, G. K. Chesterton, Bernard Shaw, 
and Hall Caine, competitors following the 
examples supplied by several recent biographies 
of famous persons, as, for instance, the new Life 
of Marie Louise which is called ‘‘ An Imperial 
Victim.” 

III.—A Prize or HALF A GUINEA is offered for the 
best review in not more than one hundred 
words of any recently published book. Com- 
petitors should give the names of authors and 
publishers at head of their reviews. 


IV.—A copy of THE Bookman will be sent post free 
for twelve months to the sender of the best 
suggestion for THE BooKMAN Competitions. 
The Editor reserves the right to use any sug- 
gestion submitted. 


Lohengrin is brought by the Swan. 
From “ A Day with Wagner,” by May Byron. With Illustrations in Colour by Norman Price. (‘‘ Days 


with the Great Composers” series : Hodder & Stoughton.) 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 


I.—A Prize oF HALF A GUINEA is awarded to Miss 
Daisy Cowper, of 53, Lambton Road, St. 
Michael's, Liverpool, for the following : 

FORTY YEARS OF SONG. By.Mapame ALRBANI. 

& Boon.) 
“Sleep will come when thou art fled.’-—SuHELLeEy, To the Night. 


(Mills 


We also select for printing : 


A HOSPITAL IN THE MAKING. By B. Burrorp Rawtincs. 
(Geo. Allen & Co.) 


gasoline-motor goes by.’’—Topical Song. 
(Florence K. Robinson, Gibraltar Crescent, Parnell, 
Auckland, New Zealand.) 
A KEEPER OF THE ROBES. By F. FRANKFoRT Moore. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


“She freely lent to all the poor— 
Who left a pledge behind.” 
Go_psmiTH, An Elegy on Mrs. Blaize. 


(C. Powell, 37, Egerton Rd., Withington, Manchester.) 


THE LONG ROLL. By Mary Jonnston. 


“The Carpenter said nothing but 
“Cut us another slice!’ ”’ 


Lewis Through the Looking-Glass. 
(Helen A. Cole, 20, Victoria Avenue, 
Newtownards, co. Down.) 


(Constable.) 


“Jack and Jill went up the hill 
To fetch a pail of water ; 
Jack fell down and broke his crown, 
And Jill came tumbling after.’ 


Nursery Rhyme. 


(Kathleen Hannay, 8, St. Andrew’s 
Square, Surbiton, Surrey, and B. Tiplady, 
North End, Wetherby, Yorks.) 


THE LAND OF PROMISES. By StTanLey 
PortaL Hyatt. (Laurie.) 


‘‘Eye hath not seen it, my gentle boy.” 
Mrs. Hemans, The Better Land. 


(W. Lewes, Winalong, Washington Street, 
Toorak, Victoria, Australia.) 


I].—The Prize for the best serious or 
satirical comment in verse on the 
idea of substituting arbitration for 
war is divided, and we are sending 
Two New Books to J. RICHARD 
of Lynmoor, Basing- 
stoke, and two to Miss C. M. WAL- 
KERDINE, Of 52, Heathfield Road, 
Handsworth, Birmingham, for the 
following : 


The gracious Dawning of a Golden Age ;— 
When the wild Voice of ravaging War shall 
cease, 
And all the Pomp of History's blazoned Page 
Be splendid with the shining star of Peace : 


When Love divine shall fill the Heart of Man— 
Through all the World no sounds of Battle 
roar, 
And under Arbitration’s peaceful Ban, 
Baffled and banished bay the Hounds of 


War: 
Then, loosened from the Armed and Puissant 
Hand, 
The Wealth of Lands to peaceful Needs 
shall turn ; 


So, Art and Industry shall stronger stand, 
And in the People’s breast Contentment 
burn. 


(J. Richard Ellaway.) 
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They talked in fine old platitudes 
Of all the joys of peace. 

They argued this, they argued that, 
It seemed they'd never cease. 

The two opponents, joyfully 
To keep their ruling swore, 

Just waited till the verdict came, 
And then—they went to war! 


(Miss C. M. Walkerdine.) 


The verses of the Rev. Edwin C. Lansdown (S. Wood- 
ford) begin excellently, but are marred by a laboured 
close. Some thirty of the competitors, like the two 
prize-winners, are contented with a false rhyme for 
the word “war.” The best of the other papers sent in 
are by A. H. Scales (Paddington), William Tranter 
(Manchester), Arthur Blundell (Southport), S.J. 
Morrison (Barnicot), W. F. Robinson (Cambridge), 
John Murdoch (Edinburgh), E. A. Pearson (Fleet), 


Wagner at about the age of 56, when “ The Rhinegold” was first produced at Munich. 
4 


John L. Cather (Redhill), C. W. Guest (Sheffield), C. 
Graham Hardy (Edinburgh), Mrs. Jamieson (Tenby), 
D. Whitelaw (Paisley), E. A. Row (Yarmouth), J. M. 
Sidebottom (Helensburgh), Ruth Ashby (Carlisle), 
W. A. Gilmour (Dublin), Tom Sefton (Bolton), A. 
J. Owens (Droitwich), A. Eleanor Pinnington (Brighton), 
Emily Kington (Blairgowrie), Harold Dorning (Hale), 
R. G. Wyatt (London, E.), Chas. Webb (King’s Lynn), 
Winifred T. Hicks Bolton (Brondesbury), Miss Wright 
(Newcastle), Laurence Tarr (East Ham), E. M. Odell 
(Forest Gate), G. M. Norman (Bury), Mary C. Jobson 
(Middleton-one-Row), Miss Stevens (Enfield), Clifford 
Deane (Harlesden), Ernest F. Seymour (Kilburn), 
James E. Ruddle (Trowbridge), Thos. Lanfear (London, 
S.E.), Miss E. Moore (Liverpool), Norah E. Goodbody 
(Clara, King’s Co.), and Rev. F. Hern (Rowlands 
Castle). 
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The Arriva! of Lohengrin. 


After the painting by T. L. Rixis. 


I11.—A Prize oF HALF A GUINEA for the best review 
in not more than one hundred words is awarded 
to Miss Situ, Andover Vicarage, 
Hants, for the following : 


THE GIRONDIN. By Hirarre BEttoc. (Nelson.) 

Perhaps this is the first novel which has ever. shown the 
French Revolution not in the limelight, so to speak, but as 
it probably appeared to people who underwent its inconveniences 
without realising for their consolation how splendidly it would 
dramatise. This originality of standpoint is, however, only 
one of many merits. The gallant, gay, pathetic, rascally hero 
is a delightful person. Moreover Mr. Belloc writes of war 
unromantically and vividly as only a soldier could write; of 
horses as one who loves them ; and of the French country-side 
so that his readers see and smell it. 


Other good reviews received are : 


LETTERS FROM A SELF-MADE MERCHANT TO HIS 
SON. By George Horace Lorimer. (Methuen.) 

This book is one of America’s “ hits’’ in recent literature. 
Published some years ago, it was an immediate success,. but 
this new shilling edition should enhance its popularity. These 
alleged letters from a successful American business man to 
his son should be read by all young men who seek success in 
life. We have not found anything that could be better labelled 
“Hints for a Successful Career.’’ Let young men ponder such 
an aphorism as this (chosen from many quite as suggestive) 
and they must benefit—-‘‘ Anything that teaches a boy to get 
the answer before the other fellow gets through biting the 
pencil, pays.” 


(Mrs. H. M. Creswell Payne, Penare, Whitemoor, St. 
Austell.) 
THE LOST IPHIGENIA. By A. and E. CastLe. (Smith, 


Elder & Co.) 
It is to be hoped that the musical geniuses of real life are 


not so selfish and altogether inconsiderate of others as_ their e 


fictional counterparts. Sarolta, thé heroine’ this story; 


appears to possess all the unpleasant traits 
accompanying her talent without the re- 
deeming warmheartedness which character- 
ises her French teacher and her American 
comrade. Her English lover, albeit a trifle 
stolid, is far too good for her, and the 
boorish German musician Lothnar would 
have been a fitter mate. In brief, a read- 
able but uninspiring drama written with the 
cosmopolitan finish one is coming to expect 
from these authors. 


(Miss L. Mugford, Sutton-at-Hone, 
nr. Dartford, Kent.) 


THE ELDEST SON. By 
MARSHALL. (Methuen.) 


An easily written, well-told story, related 
with plenty of humour and a nice sense of 
character and style. Mr. Marshall's story 
comes as a refreshing novelty in these days 
of psychological treatises thinly disguised 
under the title of fiction; he takes an 
ordinary English country family and tells 
us of their virtues without sentimentality, 
and of their weaknesses without malice. It 
might have erred on the side of dulness had 
not Mr. Marshall made of each character a 
perfectly completed vignette—and vignettes 
of pleasant rational people are a delightful 
change from impressionist drawings of 
irrational eccentrics. 


(Dorothy Damant, Montpellier, 
Cowes, I.W.) 


THE LONG ROLL. By Mary Jounston. 
(Constable.) 

_ Loveand War have never failed to interest 
or ceased to act upon mankind. Love, love 
of woman and country, finely tempered by 
war, and War, whose wounds are dressed by 
Love, are the themes of ‘‘ The Long Roll.’’ 
Miss Johnston gives us Virginia on the eve 
of her war with the North, proud of her 
past and proud of her future. And into the 
war through many a gallant chapter like 
that of ‘‘ The Ironclads,”” which must uplift 
every healthy-minded boy, Miss Johnstone 
takes Richard Cleave, the delightful Careys 
and their friends, closing with the death 
of Stonewall Jackson. 


(Miss B. O. Anderson, 11, Lonsdale 
Road, Scarborough.) 


RED EVE. By Rider Haggard. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Mr. Haggard’s book will delight readers rejoicing in ad- 
venturous romance. Dunwich affords material for the earlier 
and closing scenes in the novel, while the reader, in the interval, 
follows Hugh de Cressis and his henchman, Dick, on journeys 
to the Court of Edward III.; to Cressy’s battlefield and to 
Calais. Sir Edmund Acour comes in the way of the love which 
exists between Hugh and Eve Clavering. Hugh follows Sir 
Edmund over Europe and at last the fatal encounter takes 
place. The eerie figure of M-rgh looms over all, supplying 
that touch which Mr. Haggard knows admirably how to manage. 


(M. A. Newman, Badingham, Suffolk.) 


We specially commend also the reviews sent in by 
Kate Lee (Harrow), Miss J. A. Jenkins (Liverpool), 
Kathleen White (Ravenscourt Park), J. S. Leckie 
(Glasgow), G. E. Wakerley (West Bridgford), P. 
Sydenham Dixon (Carlisle), Mrs. E. C. Atkinson (Winder- 
mere), J. Howard Francis (Merthyr Tydvil), E. A. 
Rowe (Yarmouth), Florence L. Payne (St. Austell), 
F. M. Knipe (Hampton-in-Arden), Lilian C. Young 
(Grove Park), Miss E. Smallwood (Highbury), L. H. 
Cooke (Stockport), Arnold S. Walton (Newcastle-on- 
Tyne), William Currie (Edinburgh), W. Shaw (Partick), 
W. F. Robinson (Cambridge), A. G. Cheverton (St. 
Margaret’s-on-Thames), Arthur Blundell (Southport), 
Miss Browne (Worcester), Mrs. Sybilla Stirling (Glenfarg), 
Miss Van der Pant (Ashford), B. Williams (Smethwick), 
J. Swinscow (Tunbridge Wells), Mary Neely (Bally- 
shannon), and Irene Harrison (Bristol). 


IV.—The Prize oF ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO 
“THE BooKMAN”’ is awarded to WittiAM H. 
Matruews, of 211, Milkwood Road, Herne 
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SHELLEY’S POEMS. 


By PROFESSOR GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 


T must probably have occurred to many people-— 
it certainly has to the present reviewer—that after 
full fifty years of writing (sometimes “ chatter,” some- 
times not) about Shelley, it was high time for a compact 
edition with a reasonable allowance of notes, original 
and variorum, and a fairly castigated, but not rashly 
altered text. This was much wanted; and we may 
say at once that Mr. Locock has given what was wanted 
very well indeed.* It is possible—and we shall do it 
in a moment, as much to show that his work has been 
really studied, and so as a compliment, as for any other 
reason—to make certain queries as to the general plan, 
and certain strictures on particular observations. But 
these will not in the least invalidate or recall the verdict 
just given. Mr. Locock, who has qualified himself for 
the task by a prolonged study of Shelley MSS., has 
shown himself thoroughly ‘“‘ judgmatical ” in performing 
that office of revision of the text which, uncalled for 
in the case of any other great nineteenth-century poet, 
is made necessary in Shelley’s by the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the publication of nearly all his poems, 
and thefact thata largenumber of them were posthumous. 
He has selected with care and, again, with judgment, a 
sufficient amount of the commentaries—not of the 
chatter kind—of others: His own strictly critical, that 
is to say appreciative, remarks are few, but in most 
cases apposite and sound enough to make us wish for a 
good many more. His interpretations of meaning— 
things which are frequently impertinences in regard 
to great poets, but which are often made necessary by 
Shelley’s peculiarities—mostly deserve the same praise. 
With a few slips, his explanations of allusion and refer- 
ence, parallel passage and so forth, are accurate. They, 
again, might have been multiplied, since Shelley, though 
not so full of such things as Tennyson or Browning, 
has many more of them than is sometimes thought. 
In short, he has shown himself to be more than 
fairly equal to a by no means easy task. 

One may perhaps slightly 
miss an Editor’s Preface” 
explaining his own aims and 
purposes: a thing which 
cannot be said to, be quite 
adequately supplied by a few 
on the loose _pub- 
lisher’s wrapper of the book 
promising ‘‘a carefully 
edited text, with complete 
apparatus criticus, adequate 
explanatory notes on all 
the poems, citation of parallel 


ilines 


*«*The Poems of Percy Bysshe 
‘Shelley.”’ Edited by C. D. 
Locock. With an Introduction 
by A. Clutton-Brock. 2 Vols. 
2is. net. (Methuen.) 


passages, the exclusion of the worthless juvenile Poems 
preceding ‘Queen Mab,’”’ and the inclusion of some new 
verses. In fact the present reviewer never looked at this 
wrapper till he was on the point of putting it into the 
waste-paper basket after reading the book a first time. 

This promise is, however, very well performed, though 
some people will frankly regret the exclusion of the 
Juvenilia. Things may be worthless from one point 
of view, and yet possess considerable value from another. 
If Shelley had written nothing else than the Juvenilia, 
no sane human being could desire their resuscitation ; 
there are several human beings (not perhaps utter fools) 
to whom it is an inexhaustible pleasure to turn from 
them (especially from ‘“‘ Victor and Cazire,” which is 
still almost unknown to the general) to ‘‘ Queen Mab,” 
as well as from “Queen Mab” to “ Alastor,” and 
from ‘ Alastor”’ to the ever more glorious procession 
that closes with ‘“ The Triumph of Time.” 

Another, though of course an irreconcilably to be 
debated point, is the relegation of the notes (including 
even the apparatus criticus) to the close of the volumes. 
One knows well enough the high and mighty “ cul- 
turist ’’ objection to the intrusion of critical matter on 
the same page with the sublime inventions of the poet. 
But to talk like men of this world, what is the use of it 
if it isanywhere else than at the foot of that page ? It 
is impossible to read poetry with any enjoyment if one 
has to be constantly turning to and rummaging in the 
other end of the volume, to see whether there is a variant 
reading, an explanation or what not. It is, on the 
other hand, a minor penai servitude to do what has been 
virtuously done in this case, and read the notes con- 
secutively, turning back at each to the text where 
necessary. To which it may be added that both pro- 
ceedings are made more difficult and more disgusting 
by what seems to us the only serious mechanical fault 
of the edition, the absence of page-references in the 
notes to the text. 


That edition is otherwise such a 


The Palazzo Vendramin-Calergi, on the Grand. 
Canal, Venice, where Wagner died. - 
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good one that if professors were paid like judges or 
bishops or crack doctors, the present writer would have 
his copy interleaved, buy another, and hire somebody 
to cut out the notes and paste them on the interleavings 
opposite to the text. 

On one side only—the prosodic—does Mr. Locock seem 
to be a little ‘to seek,” and that by no means because 
“he followeth not us.” It is possible to scan Shelley 
quite correctly on more systems than one. But Mr. 
Locock, like a large number of other people, seems to 
be groping, rather than clearly following any system. 
For instance, he constantly annotates “a foot too long ”’ 
or “‘a foot missing.’”’ Now it would be exceedingly 
rash to say that, in a text conditioned as was stated 
above, there never is anything of either kind. But in 
at least some cases, if not in nearly all, there is no need 
for such correction. Shelley, next in time to Shake- 
speare and Milton, was the third great poet thoroughly 
to understand, and to teach to his greatest successors, 
the secret of what we may call the English choric verse, 
the stanza which, while maintaining a general harmonic 
principle in itself, and a general symphonic correspond- 
ence with other stanzas, no more reproduces line-length 
necessarily for line-length than it does foot for foot. 
Monosyllabic feet are quite good things; but there is 
not the slightest necessity to introduce them at the 
beginning of 


“Fresh /Spring /and Sum/mer and Win/ter hoar,”’ 


merely because there are five feet in the corresponding 


Photo by Breithepf & Hartel. The Wagner Monument 


in Berlin. 


“usual style. 


line. Elsewhere, too, Mr. Locock seems to have got into 
the most singular confusion of hearing. He scans 
(we reproduce his divisions and symbols exactly) the 
lyric in Ginevra”’ : 

Old Wintér was / gone 

Aiid thé | Spring ~ / came / down. 


Now, to some ears at least, this is a “jangle out of 

tune and time” of the most horrible description ; and 

recurring to the text one finds that the whole thing 

is in plain continuous anapests with the usual iambic or 

spondaic substitution, just in Shelley’s favourite manner. 
Old Win/tér was gone/ 


In his wéak/néss back / td thé moun/tains hoar 
Aid thé Spring / cime déwn, 


A few minor “ knots in the reed ”’ which can easily 
be smoothed out, and one or two desiderata as easily to 
be added, may be noticed as promised above. In the 
notes on ‘‘Alastor’’ the Wordsworthian character of 
“sentiment and diction” is indicated, but not the 
still greater indebtedness of the versification to “‘ W. W.’’ 
“‘Caracallus’’ (I. 541) and ‘‘ Tithea”’ for the wife of 
Uranus (I. 613) are no doubt mere misprints. Does not 
“‘ivy-fingered ” in ‘‘ The Revolt of Islam” rather refer 
to the soft clinging caress of the breeze than to its 
“‘ rustling in the ivy’? In reference to such confusions 
of spelling as ‘“‘straight’’ and “strait,” ‘‘ aetherial 
and ‘ethereal,’ etc., it has always seemed to the 
present writer that Shelley had read much more seven- 
teenth-century poetry (in which these and hundreds of 
similar things constantly occur) than has been generally 
thought. It might be noticed that “ sun-gilt,” though 
infinitely inferior to “‘sun-girt,” in the famous and 
magnificent address to Venice, has some support in a 
remarkable passage of Johnson’s, curiously unlike his 
The modern tendency to force “ grain ’’ 
into the sense of ‘‘ dye’’ wherever it occurs (see I. 605) 
is almost certainly wrong. ‘‘ Benjamin ” for overcoat” 
seems more likely to have a biblical origin than to be 
connected ‘‘ with a tailor of that name.” ‘ Bocca 
bacciata’’ in ‘‘ Peter Bell’’ should surely have been 
reunited to Alaciel in origin, instead of being merely 
paralleled from a letter of Shelley’s own to Leigh Hunt. 
Has not the Quarterly Reviewer of Keats been now 
settled to be Croker ? As to the remark that Shelley’s 
observation, ‘“‘An unsuccessful author turns critic,” 
anticipates the well-known definition’ (Lord Beacons- 
field’s ?), the phrase has been traced back at least to 
Dryden’s ‘‘ the corruption of a poet is the generation of 
a critic.” The suggestion that Wordsworth was even 
‘““perhaps’’ an original Pantisocrat is unfortunate. 
No eye of imagination, however red and raging, can 
perceive ‘““W. W.” in such a part; Coleridge, though 
he knew Christopher Wordsworth before 1794, did not 
know William, nor did Southey; and Pantisocracy 
was actually “‘ hatched’”’ between Coleridge, Southey, 
Hucks, Burnett, Allen, Seward, and especially Lovell, 
the third of the Frickerian brother-in-lawhood. 

But these things are nothings. A certain proportion 
of them is inevitable in work of the kind, and is some- 
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The Court of the Goddess of 
Love, on the Hill of Venus. 


Reproduced from a colour drawing by Willy Pogany. 


From “ Tannhauser.” 


Illustrated by Willy Pogany. (Harrap.) 


times rather a large proportion in the work of those who 
think them serious in other people. They can be easily 
corrected. As for the text, it is certainly the best that 
has yet been published of anything like the whole work. 
There is hardly more than one point in which Mr. 
Locock may be thought to have been either incurious 
or too conservative. In the exquisite ‘‘ Stanzas 
written in Dejection near Naples” the fourth 
line of the second stanza has hitherto always 
been printed, and Mr. Locock still prints it, as 
follows : 


“Like light dissolved in star showers, thrown.” 


Now the present writer has already (more than 
once, he thinks, but certainly once) pointed out 
that the comma before “ thrown” greatly injures, 
if it does not wholly spoil, this beautiful image. 


*“‘ Light dissolved in star showers ”’ is false heraldry 


and rather impossible chemistry : ‘ star-showers”’ 
are made of light already and will not put up 


with more. But 


A poetical version of the Wagnerian legend by T. W. Rollestoa. 


is in‘every possible respect perfect and im- 
peccable. The wave is liquid light: as it 
breaks on the shore that light is ‘ thrown 
in star-showers.’’ ‘One may just add that 
the promise of adequate explanatory notes is 
not quite so fully carried out in respect to the 
smaller: poems as to the larger. We could 
‘do with” another hundred or two pages of 
such notes ; and, by the way, when Mr. Locock 
is writing them, he might also add indica- 
tion of the fact that the opening stanza of 
“Queen Mab” is almost a rifacimento of 
that of ‘ Thalaba.”” For though this ought 
to be perfectly well known, it may go near 
to be thought that uncommonly few people 
read ‘‘ Thalaba”’ now. 

Nothing has yet been said of Mr. Locock’s 
Anecdota or of Mr. Clutton-Brock’s Intro- 
duction. The former, are 
interesting rather than important, and some- 
what tantalising: but to be welcomed, as is 
anything of; Shelley’s. 


not numerous, 


The Introduction has 
nothing to do with the particular edition, but 
is a general discussion, very well worth reading, 
of the poet, in the same key as its author's 
book on the subject. There is not the least 
difficulty in saying ditto to it on most heads, 
though, as in the case of most genera! 
criticisms, propositions opposite to those 
found here might be concurrently or pre- 
ferably 

Scotland. 
to be music.” 


‘““homologated,” as they say in 
“‘Shelley’s poetry is always trying 
Would it not be as true, or 
truer, to say that “music is always trying 
to be Shelley’s poetry’ ? But on the whole 
Mr. Clutton-Brock is quite right, within the 
lines which he has prescribed to himself. 
These lines are chiefly directed against 
those who admire Shelley because he was ostensibly 
an anarchist and an atheist, and against Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, who, as it seems to him, disliked Shelley 
“because he was a religious enthusiast.’’ Perhaps it 
was not so much because Shelley was a religious en- 
thusiast, as because he is the abiding disproof of Mr. 


“Like light dissolved, in star-showers thrown,” 


“ Siegfried cutting off Briinnhilde’s mail-corselet.”’ 


From a wood engraving by T. Sturge Moore. By permission of the artist. 
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Arnold’s theory that in poetry “all depends upon the 
subject’’; but this does not greatly matter. Mr. Clutton- 
Brock is at least safe in upholding, as he practically 
does throughout, the thesis that Shelley was a religious 
enthusiast—a super-Crashaw of a more than half fancied 
anti-Christianity. Undoubtedly he was this. Un- 
doubtedly too his poetry is ‘‘ more lyrical than any 
other poetry known to us, and also more empty of fact.”’ 
Whether “ one may agree with Shelley’s political ideas 
and yet feel that he did not express them in the best 
part of his poetry,” the present writer is, for reasons, 
not in a position to say. But he knows that one may 
disagree with Shelley’s political and religious ideas, 
utterly, hopelessly, irreconcilably, and yet think his 
poetry to be of the greatest that has ever existed. 


So there is nothing to quarrel about ; and there may 
be a treuga Dei between reviewer, editor, and intro- 
ducer (if the two latter will) to an extent not very com- 
mon. And this reviewer has a fresh excuse for reading 
Prometheus Unbound,” and To Constantia Singing,” 
and the ‘“‘Stanzas in Dejection,” and the “‘ Lament” 
and ‘‘ The Witch of Atlas.’’ Of the last of these, Mr. 
Locock says: ‘‘ Without thought of any plot or purpose, 
the poet gives the reins to his imagination and revels 
in those brilliant descriptions of airy nothings in which 
he so delighted. In this respect it is surpassed, if 
at all, only by ‘Prometheus Unbound.’”’ That is the 
way to talk: only, how much greater, more real, more 
eternal are these ‘ 2iry nothings”’ than most earth-born 
things ! 


MARCELLE TINAYRE. 


By WINIFRED STEPHENS. 


NEW voice in French fiction”; thus did a 
writer in an American magazine describe 
Madame Marcelle Tinayre some five years ago. But 
it was only to the Anglo-Saxon world that Madame 
Tinayre’s voice was then new; nine years earlier it 
had been heard by France in her first novel, and at 
intervals since then in works which had attracted con- 
siderable notice. . During recent years her fame has 
been steadily growing throughout the civilised world, 
and several of her novels have been translated into 
English. Londoners have come to look eagerly for 
the latest fruit of Madame Tinayre’s pen; and lately 
they have been privileged to hear her spoken word. 
Last November and March the large audiences which 
attended her lectures bore witness to the popularity 
of her novels in the metropolis. 

Madame Tinayre’s visits to London have completely 
dispelled the delusions concerning her personality 
which possessed certain of her English readers. They 
had regarded this gifted novelist, sometime editress 
of the feminist periodical La Fronde and the writer of 
novels which strike a note of revolt against the tra- 
ditional ideas of woman’s destiny, as an unwomanly 
advocate of woman’s rights, a kind of twentieth-century 
Georges Sand. But Madame Tinayre is femme, trés 
femme, disdaining to affect masculinity, and as far 
removed from a blue-stocking or from a militant suffra- 
gette as it is possible to imagine. In purely feminine 
matters she has always been intensely interested. As 
a bride of sixteen she is said to have wept at not being 
permitted to go away in her wedding frock. And 
only the other day, with a company of friends assembled 
on the Charing Cross platform to bid her bon voyage, 
she was not above discussing the cut of a charming 
travelling coat she had purchased in London, having 
arrived breathless, almost too late for her train, through 
the irresistible delights of a toy-shop whither she had 
been lured by a desire to buy dolls for her children. 
For Madame Tinayre is both a wife and a mother. 


When a mere child, Marcelle Chasteau was married 
to M. Julien Tinayre, an engraver of Paris. A decreasing 
purse and an increasing family rendered difficult the 
early years of her wedded life. And then it was that 
she began to publish her novels. She was born with 
a pen in her hand. She lisped in‘ numbers, for, like her 
friend M. Anatole France, and as her prose style would 
indicate, she was a poet before becoming a novelist. 
Her first novel was written at eighteen. Belonging 
to a highly cultivated bourgeois family in which the 
women had for several generations possessed strong 
literary instincts,* she had been brought up in infancy 
on a literary diet of Lamartine and Victor Hugo. At 
her grandmother’s knee, in the old town of Tulle in 
Limousin where she was bern, Marcelle Chasteau 
listened to the poems of these masters. And, long 
before she could understand their meaning, the 
melodious verses impressed themselves upon her quick 
and retentive memory. Of the grandmother who thus 
moulded the tastes of her infancy, we discern a portrait 
in Madame Tinayre’s novel of Hellé, in Madame Marboy, 
the white-haired, blue-eyed old lady who even in old 
age was moved to tears by poetry and the romance of 
true love, who delighted to linger in churches and who 
possessed all the superstitions and all the weaknesses 
of her sex. 

In the story of Hellé, the young girl with eyes 
bespeaking frankness, loyalty, and intelligence, with 
the brain of a man and the heart of a virgin, brought 
up on the classics by her old uncle, Madame Tinayre 
describes her ideal of girlhood, and depicts some of the 
influences of her own early years. From Tulle her 
family removed to Bordeaux: and at the age of ten 
she came to Paris. 

A vivid representation of Parisian life, especially 
of life in the Quartier Latin, finds a place in Madame 
Tinayre’s novels. But her earlier experiences of the 


* Madame Tinayre’s mother, Louise Chasteau, has recently 
published a novel, entitled ‘‘ La Ravageuse.” 
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provinces remained engraven upon her memory; and 
she is at her best when relating quiet provincial existence 
in town and country, at Tulle, her birthplace, in “ La 
Vie Amoureuse de Francois de Barbazanges’’’; in the 
surrounding villages of her native province—‘‘a 
melancholy, a delicious country,” in “‘L’Ombre de 
Amour” (“Do you love Limousin?” asks one of 
her characters. ‘‘ As one loves a nurse who is addicted 
to telling legends,” is the reply ); at Hautfort-le-Vieux, 
an old-world town although not far from Paris, in 
““La Maison du Péché”’; in an antiquated corner of 
the Picard Pont-sur-Deule, the innocent little Rue au 
Chapel de Roses, verte d’herbe, sonore de cloches, with 
its fagades of brick and its slate roofs of purplish blue, 
in her last novel, “‘ La Douceur de Vivre.” 

It was in La Nouvelle Revue that appeared Madame 
Tinayre’s first novel, ‘Avant l’Amour,” and soon 
afterwards, in 1897, it was published in volume by 
La Société du Mercure de France. Before accepting 
it Madame Juliette Adam, editress of La Nouvelle 
Revue, had sent the manuscript, signed with a masculine 
pseudonym, to Alphonse Daudet, who, on returning 
it, wrote: ‘‘ The story reveals inexperience, but you 
must publish it ; for this young man will be some one.” 

‘Avant l’Amour”’ was followed by ‘La Rangon,” 
in 1898 and by “ Hellé” in 1899. By her fellow-writers 
Madame Tinayre has always been appreciated.. The 
artists and men of letters who gathered round that 
gifted essayist, Marcel Schwob, the friend of Robert 
Louis Steverson and of Sir Sidney Colvin, were quick 
to perceive her talent. And the appearance of her 
next novel, ‘ L’Oiseau d’Orage,” in 1900, brought her 
high praise from no less a critic than the late Edmond 
Rod, who wrote: ‘It is one of the most perfect and 
delightful stories that I know.” 

But the novel which, in the opinion of most of her 
readers, constitutes Madame Tinayre’s greatest title 
to fame is ‘‘ La Maison du Péché,”’ which appeared in 
1902. Then, two years later, came ‘‘ La Vie Amoureuse 


de Frangois de Barbazanges,” followed in 1905 by “‘ La 
Rebelle,” and at subsequent intervals by a series of 
“L’Amour qui Pleure,” by “Notes d’une 


stories, 


Reduced from a colour drawing by Arthur Rackham. 


“Father! Father! 
Tell me what ails thee? 
With dismay thou art filling thy child.” 


From “ The Rhinegold and The Valkyrie.” Illustrated in colour by Arthur Rackham. 
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Voyageuse en Turquie,’ by ‘“‘ L’Ombre de 1l’Amour,” 
and within the last few months by “ La Douceur de 
Vivre.” 

The grand motif of Madame Tinayre’s novels is love, 
love apart from marriage and, in her early works, love 
isolated from duty. ‘I do not think that there is 
any novelist among our contemporaries who knows so 
well how to study, how to handle, how to take apart 
and put together love in itself, without finding it 
necessary to contrast love with duty,’”’ wrote M. Rod. 

This French method of treating love apart from 
marriage and from duty has always been a stumbling- 
block in the way of the Anglo-Saxon who would observe 
French life and read French novels. Anatole France 
puts the case clearly in ‘‘ Le Lys Rouge.’ In that 
novel an Englishwoman, Miss Bell, asks a French 
countess to advise her as to marriage with an Italian. 
“You are not a child,’ replies the countess. ‘If you 
love and are loved, do what you think right, and don’t 
complicate love by material interests which have 
nothing to do with feeling. That is the advice of a 
friend !’ 

‘For a moment Miss Bell failed to understand. Then 
she blushed and rose. She was shocked.”’ 

French novelists justify their insistence on the extra- 
matrimonial aspect of love by pleading that matrimonial 
love has no story. French critics, comparing the 
French and the English novel, point out that when in 
the latter the course of true love does not run smooth 
the obstacle is frequently the opposition of parents, 
whereas in the former it is the bond of marriage. 

But in the greatest of her novels, ‘“‘ La Maison du 
Péché,”” Madame Tinayre ceases to isolate love and 
reverts to the classical method of opposing love to 
duty. Augustin de Chanteprie, the devoutest ~ of 
Catholics, is torn asunder between, on the one hand, 
his passion for Fanny Manolé, who is a pure pagan, 
and on the other his duty to his Catholic mother and 
his loyalty to his faith. 

The clash be- 
tween these two 
equally fine tem- 
peraments— 
thatof the artist 
in Fanny, that 
of the mystic 
in Augustin—is 
powerfully de- 
picted. And— 
whatever may 
happen to the 
rest of Madame 
Tinayre’s work, 
we venture to 
prophesy that 
this novel will 
live. At one 
stage the story 
recalls the an- 
cient tale of the 
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Egyptian hermit Paph- 
nutius and the courtesan 
Thais. For Augustin, 
believing at first that he 
cared only for Fanny’s 
soul, set out to convert 
her. But although for 
Augustin’s sake she de- 
sired to believe, Fanny 
was afflicted with a re- 
- bellious mind -which 
suggested all manner of 
doubts; and these the 
village priest, whom 
Augustin had employed 
to instruct her, was in- 
capable of resolving. 
Fanny was too sincere 
to feign conversion. So, 
“shaking the dust from 
her feet on the threshold 
of the temple, wherein 
she had found nought 
but words and phantoms 
... like the vintager to 
the vineyard, she went 
forth towards love... . 
And gently, shyly, re- 
peating in an’ inverse 
sense the methods that 
Augustin had adopted 
towards her, she dreamed 
of conquering the one who had failed to conquer her, 
of converting this ardent Christian to the only religion 

Fanny succeeded where Augustin had failed. There 
came a moment when in answer to her triumphant 
question: ‘‘Do you love me?” he cried: “I love 
you.”” ‘‘ More than your salvation? Even to sin?” 
“Even to damnation and to eternal death.” 

But to such a temperament remorse was inevitable. 
Augustin left Fanny; and for a time his mother and 
his religion were the conquerors. But soon Augustin 
died because he had no interest in life, died with the 
- words on his lips, “‘ Night is falling,” for at the last his 
faith had forsaken him. 

Madame Tinayre’s next novel, ‘‘ La Rebelle,’”’ while 
ranking far below “‘ La Maison du Péché,” is a work of 
great distinction and significance. Here we find her 
preaching her gospel of femininity, the higher develop- 
ment of woman by the unloosing of the bonds, economic, 
social and religious, which have so long fettered her. 
Madame Tinayre has herself said that her ideal woman 
is a creature with the body of a woman, the heart of 
a man, and the head of an angel. Her heroines, while 
bountifully endowed with feminine charm, are strong, 


virile creatures, pure of 
heart and above all things 
sincere, not only towards 
others, but what is so 
much more difficult, to- 
wards themselves. Such 
is Denise Cayrol in 
“L’Ombre de l’Amour.’” 
The theme of this novel, 
with a translation of 
which Mr. John Lane 
has just presented us, is 
pity inspiring love. How 
far love and how far 
pity enter into the senti- 
ment which leads Denise 
to give herself to her 
father’s consumptive 
patient it is difficult to 
tell, and we doubt whether 
Denise herself knew. 
There are those who have 
condemned this novel as 
being morbid, and in the 
hands of another writer 
such a theme might have 


savoured strongly 

of the sick-room,™ but 

Madame _ Tinayre’s 

Tannhauser at the Shrine of the Virgin. charm of style and treat- 

From ‘The, Great Series. Edited by J. Cuthbert ment rescue it from 
Hadden. (Jack.) this danger. Ane 


“T’Ombre de ]’Amour”’ is one of her finest works, 
in my opinion ranking in order of merit next to “La 
Rebelle.”’ 

The work of Madame Tinayre bristles with problems 
of life and destiny. Although her views of these 
problems may be clearly discerned in her pages, she 
is too complete an artist to write her novels with an 
obvious purpose ; her best works are essentially novels 
of ideas, but the ideas are kept in their place. Two of 
her books, “Notes d’une Voyageuse en Turquie” 
and to a lesser degree her last, ‘‘ La Douceur de Vivre,’”” 
may be described as impressions of travel. The first 
relates the revolution at Constantinople, the early 
days of the new régime and the life of women in the 
harem. The second interweaves into a substantial 
web of plot the author’s impressions of Italian life, of 
Naples and of Pompeii, contrasting the sweetness of 
existence in those southern climes with its asperities 
in a more northern latitude. 

In one of her novels, ‘‘ La Vie Amoureuse de Francois 
de Barbazanges,” Madame Tinayre in a somewhat 
precious manner enters the realm of pure phantasy. 
Her next book, we hear, is to give her impressions of 
England. 
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MARIE CORELLI’S NEW ROMANCE.* 


However much opinion may differ concerning the books 
of Miss Marie Corelli, there is no denying their popularity, 
and no denying either that they are popular in spite of, 
or at all events independently of, the critics; for she 
still maintains an implacable attitude towards reviewers 
and allows no copies of any new work of hers to be sent 
to members of that race. Therefore I have had to pay 
four-and-sixpence for my copy of ‘‘ The Life Everlasting,” 
or somebody has paid it for me, and I am able to sit in 
judgment on it unhampered by any fine feeling that I 
have no right to look a gift horse in the mouth. I have 
acquired my horse in return for hard cash and need have 
no hesitation in saying precisely what I think of its points 
and paces. 

What is called the secret of Miss Corelli’s phenomenal 
hold upon the reading public has been explained to me more 
than once by people who seemed to know all about it, 
but these explanations have generally disagreed with 
each other and nearly always left me more or less in the 
dark ; certainly none of them has been simpler nor more 
convincing than the latest that has been given tome. No 
longer ago than last week I visited a friend who happens 
to be a busy London doctor, and among the rows of 
severely technical books in his comfortable library there 
is one shelf devoted exclusively to the works of Marie 
Corelli; he has, I believe, all the books she has published 
including this latest of them, which he had just finished 
reading. ‘“‘I am not often at leisure to sit down and 
read anything by way of recreation,” he said, when I 
moved him to account for his choice of literature, ‘‘ but 
when I am I like a good novel, and as a rule, unless I go 
back and re-read the old novelists, I can’t get one. Not 
one that is any good to me. Take your new historical 
romances—thin and colourless as water, most of them, 
with a bread-and-butter love tale running through that 
would bore anybody but a schoolgirl. Then for your 
novels of modern life—when they are not merely novelised 
police reports they are a highly spiced rehash of Divorce 
Court proceedings, or some slavishly realistic tale of the 
sort of disagreeable people who live next door. That’s 
no use to me—that isn’t what I want. I see so much of 


* “ The Life Everlasting.”’ 


By Marie Corelli. 
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the misery and the ordinary sordid everyday life of average 
people, and read so much about it in the newspapers, that 
when I open a novel I don’t find any pleasure in reading 
all about it there all over again. I like a novel that takes 
me out of myself, that shows me unfamiliar sides of life, 
helps me to forget the worrying little world I earn my 
living in, and to remember the things of the spirit—one 
that carries me out of this conventional, mean little 
suburb that I get very tired of into the larger city of the 
soul that is more real than London if once you can get 
into touch with it, and more alive with all the elements 
of wonder and mystery and romance. I have grown 
dull and practical and incapable of dreaming, and my 
favourite novelists are those who have imagination enough 
to dream for me and tell me their dreams. That’s what 
Marie Corelli does; she does not painfully copy the life 
that we all know, but imaginatively reveals something of 
the eternal beauty and mystery that lie behind it, and 
she has never done it with more poetic insight, with greater 
power of vision than in this new romance of hers, ‘ The 
Life Everlasting.’ ”’ 

Since then I have read “‘ The Life Everlasting ’’ myself 
and am inclined to agree with him. As a story, perhaps, 
it is not so impressive or so full of dramatic colour and 
movement as “ Barabbas”’ or “‘ The Sorrows of Satan’”’; 
it tells a less dramatic story and by means of fewer char- 
acters than you have in ‘“‘ The Romance of Two Worlds” 
or ‘“‘ The Soul of Lilith,’’ with which two romances one 
might more easily compare it. But in its obvious sin- 
cerity of purpose, in sheer force of imagination and utter- 
ance, it falls no whit behind its predecessors ; here, how- 
ever, the story more fully subserves the message, the 
ethical purpose and teaching. Indeed Miss Corelli 
admits in her prologue: “I should perhaps have pre- 
ferred, had it been possible, to set forth the incidents 
narrated in the ensuing romance in the form of separate 
essays on the nature of the mystic tuition and experience 
through which some of us in this workaday world have the 
courage to pass successfully," but she felt she would 
appeal to a larger audience and more effectively by casting 
them into narrative form. 

In this she was probably right; but Miss Corelli has 
such glorious courage in her convictions, is so little in 
awe of the discoveries of the scientists or of those solemn 
gentry themselves, that her book 
is eagerly alive with interest, with 
provocation theories and daring 
suggestion, whether you read it 
as a series of essays or as a novel. 
I shall not attempt any outline 
of the story; I would as soon 
try to outline the story of ‘‘ The 
Pilgrim’s Progress.”’ As for the 
purpose of the book—it is to 
deliver anew the too-disregarded 
old truth that “Life is all 
Life,”’ and there is no Death. 
“Nature can and will unveil 
to us many mysteries that seem 
supernatural when they are 
only manifestations of the 
deepest centre of the purest 
natural—but nothing can alter 
Divine Law, or change the 
system which has governed the 
Universe from the beginning. 
And by this Divine Law and 
system,” to quote again from 
the preface, ‘‘we have to 
learn that the so-called ‘ dead ” 
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are not dead—they have merely been removed to fresh 
life and new spheres of action, under which circumstances 
they cannot possibly hold communication with us in any 
way unless they again assume the human form and human 
existence. In this case (which very frequently happens) 
it takes not only time for us to know them, but it also 
demands a certain instinctive receptiveness on our parts, 
or willingness to recognise them.” 

This passage presents pretty sufficiently the argument 
of the book. The narrative is, in the main, of four persons, 
two men and two women, who come together in the world 
of to-day and, in a manner, continue and bring to com- 
pletion the story of two of them—a story that, touched 
by the malign influences of the other two, has been marred 
and broken again and again during their various incarna- 
tions down through the centuries. Time after time the 
story has been recommenced and closed again in tragedy, 
sometimes through the folly of the man Rafel Santoris, 
and as often through the pride and perversity of the 
woman, the unnamed heroine herself. It is her pride 
that now nearly wrecks their lives once more. She will 
not yield to her love for him and link her life with his 
until she has passed through the same stress of experience 
as himself and can feel that she is his equal in knowledge 
and in spiritual growth. If you look at the thing super- 
ficially, you may say that the way in which she accom- 
plishes this resolve is theatrical and extravagantly unreal ; 
that the mystic teacher Aselzion is the average Bond 
“Street magician placed in more glamorous surroundings, 
and that the House of Aselzion is a glittering theatrical 
-scene made weird and mysterious by means of the usual 
-stage lights and glooms and the usual stage traps and 
tricks and devices. Butif you read it all more as you would 
read Bunyan’s allegory, and regard the House of Aselzion 
as the world, the happenings in it as an adumbration of 
-the trials and terrors and temptations of the world, .and 
Aselzion himself as the Time Spirit who with infinite 
patience tests us and teaches us all we know—then the 
whole romance rounds into fulness of meaning—the mean- 
-ing which, though she does not plainly say so, Miss Corelli 
assuredly intends it to convey. 

In a very interesting prologue Miss Corelli traces certain 
phases of. her literary career, and mentions that six of 
her books—‘‘ A Romance of Two Worlds,’’ “ Ardath,”’ 
“The Soul of Lilith,” ‘‘ Barabbas,’”’ ‘‘ The Sorrows of 
“Satan,” and ‘“‘ The Master Christian ’’—are the outcome 
-of what I myself have learned, practised, and proved in 
the daily experiences, both small and great, of daily life,”’ 
_and that they “are the result of a deliberately conceived 
plan and intention, and are all linked together by the 
-one theory.” With “ The Life Everlasting” she adds 
-another link to this chain and one that is, in its more 
frankly didactic fashion, as original and brilliant a piece 
-of workmanship as any but the two best of the other six. 

Ss. J. 


“F. J. F.” 


It is on record that the earliest publication of Frederick 
James Furnivall was a pamphlet issued in 1850 on “ Asso- 
«ciation a Necessary Part of Christianity.” This was in 
advocacy of the principle of co-operation as understood by 
F. D. Maurice and his Christian Socialist disciples. This 
principle was the basis of Furnivall’s work in philanthropy, 
in the advancement of learning, and in the promotion of 
_ good literature. Something of what co-operation as taught 
and practised by Dr. Furnivall can do for scholarship may 
be seen in the ‘‘ New Oxford Dictionary ”’ and in the issues 
of the Early English Text Society ; something of what it 
has done for the study of literature may be seen in the 
activities of the Chaucer, Shakespeare, Shelley, and Brown- 
ing Societies. And now we have the application of the 
: same principle to what is in reality a co-operative biography 


«in the das¢t number of the Reader (Jan. 12, 1867), 


of “ F. J. F.,” that many-sided man who was as much at 
home when sculling on the Thames as when reading a 
medieval MS. in the British Museum, and who was the 
same cheery, inspiring person at a children’s outing, a girls’ 
club, or a gathering of the Philological Society.* The book 
opens with a good serviceable biographical sketch, written 
by Mr. John Munro, and this is followed by forty-nine 
articles byas many people, showing how Furnivall impressed 
all sorts and conditions of men and women. Thus we see 
him from the point of view of Continental scholars such as 
Brandl, Jusserand, Fliigel, and Cino Chiarini ; of philologists 
such as Sir James Murray and Dr. Henry Bradley; of 
novelists such as Beatrice Harraden, Anthony Hope, and 
Richard Whiteing. There are tributes from historians as 
well as from rowing men. On one page we have the testi- 
mony of a musical composer or an actor, on another the 
regretful reminiscences of a waitress in an A.B.C. shop. 
My own acquaintance with Furnivall stretched over many 
years, and we had many sympathies in common, but 
it was only on somewhat rare visits to London that I 
came into personal contact with him. An inquiry from 
him through a common friend about a trifle I had 
written on a seventeenth-century forerunner of co-operation 
began our intercourse, and it was strengthened by our 
interest in Chaucer and ‘“‘ Huchown of the Awle Ryale ” 
and Shelley. 

The jovial aspect, the ebullient vitality, the spring and 
energy of movement, physical and mental, the intense 
capacity for the realisation of life of this vigorous scholar 
gave him a position that was all his own. He was an 
individual and not a type. A vegetarian for years, 
a teetotaler for many more, a Radical who delighted in 
flaming ties and denunciations of the House of Lords, an 
agnostic who went about doing good, a man of strong 
language and the frankest of pointed criticisms, he had 
yet the magnetic charm that made him a leader of men. 
Doubtless the Victorian age had greater scholars than 
Furnivall, but it had none who did more, or even so much, 
for scholarship as he did. He worked for ideals, not for 
money. His off-hand fashion of doing things irritated 
some people, but he caused the needed work to be done 
before these fastidious persons could decide to ‘‘ make an 
effort.” Kind-hearted as he was, Furnivall was fierce in 
controversy. He and Swinburne exhibited the grotesque 
spectacle of a great scholar and a great poet, who was 
also a great critic, slanging each other like two bargees. 
But there was no deliberate malice in Furnivall’s contro- 
versial pugnacity. One characteristic touch is recorded 
by Mr. A. W. Pollard, who says, ‘‘ I well remember how 
in one of his latest public controversies he nonplussed 
his adversary by sending him a series of friendly post- 
cards while hitting out at him in a newspaper.”’ Furni- 
vall in the Reader made an odd blunder when reviewing 
Latham’s edition of Johnson’s Dictionary. Many bio- 
graphers think that their heroes should be declared 
impeccable and omniscient, and would have suppressed all 
notice of this curious episode, but Mr. Munro very properly 
mentions it. That Furnivall should have assumed he was 
reading Latham’s preface when he was really reading that 
of Johnson is strange, but only a strong man could have 
stood against the objurgations and the laughter caused by 
that incident.f 

I have seen Dr. Furnivall at work, and at civic banquets, 
and at less formal symposia where “ the feast of reason 
and the flow of soul’’ was chiefly associated with tea, 
coffee, and cake, but it is pleasantest to think of him now 
as he was to be seen in the grounds of the British Museum 
feeding the pigeons from a capacious pocket. A ruddy, 


* « Frederick James Furnivall: A Volume of Personal Record.’’ 
With 8 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. net. (Frowde.) 


t This review, although marked ‘“‘ First Notice,” appeared 
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commemorated in a pungent article headed ‘‘ Shocking Suicide 
of a Reviewer”’ in the Pall Mall Gazette (Jan. 18, 1867). 
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Dr. Furnivall in the Forecourt 
of the Sculling Club. 


From “ Frederick James Furnivall.” (Frowde.) 


alert figure, filled with the joy of existence, his keen relish 
of the banquet of life did not make him forget either his 
Jess fortunate human brethren or those poorer relations 
whose briefer span and narrower outlook make a powerful 
appeal to such generous souls as his. It was the same spirit 
of helpfulness that made Furnivall’s success. In this 
memorial volume there are, of course, many references to 
the famous postcards. Only an expert statistician could 
guess at the number of these tiny messages which “ F. J. F.” 
sent flying to every point of the compass. On one occasion, 
when doubtful as to the publication of some matter about 
a famous author of the past, I consulted him, and in reply 
received the usual postcard with “ F. J. F.”’ written in the 
corner, to say that he had sent the MS. to a certain editor 
of our acquaintance with a message that he mus¢ print it. 
And printed it was, and led to a lively controversy, in 
which I took no part except as an amused bystander. 
These frank little missives, with their words of information, 
help, criticism, and encouragement, will be cherished now 
that the busy hand that sent them is stilled for ever. The 
“Grand Old Optimist,’”’ as some of his friends called him, 
must have rivalled the ‘‘ Grand Old Man”’ in his use of 
postcards, even at a time when the more conventional 
sections of the community had ‘not made up their slow- 
going minds as to whether halfpenny communications might 
mot corrupt good manners. Dr. Furnivall’s democratic 
instincts saw in them an immense saving in the cost of 
postage, an important consideration for the founder of 
many societies all dependent upon subscriptions, who was 
also a man the aim of whose life was that of helping the 
greatest possible number of people to a wider knowledge 
of literature. And another great advantage was the saving 
of time, for a postcard compels brevity and is usually 
prohibitive both of gossip and of “‘ fine writing.” 

This ‘‘ volume of personal record ’”’ is a fitting tribute 
to Furnivall and gives a vivid impression of a man of rare 
gifts and uncommon character. It was the human clement 
in books that interested Furnivall. The present no less 
than the past life of the people, their homely joys and 
sorrows, attracted him, and as he believed that the present 
is better than the past he cherished a robust faith in a 
brighter future for the human race. 

E. A. Axon. 


THE ART OF THE NORTH.* 


Before entering into specific discussion of these two beau- 
tiful volumes, which bring Mr. Macfall’s monumental 
undertaking more than half-way to completion, it will be 
as well to justify the talented author’s temerity in adding 
to the immense medley of books upon art. For surely, in 
face of the amount of ink that has been spilt, and is being 
spilt every day, by the art-critic or criticaster and the 
artist-critic (two very different beings), some apology is 
necessary. What then, we ask, is Mr. Macfall at, in this 
great venture, to which he is devoting some of the most 
valuable years of his life ?_ I will try to put the answer 
into one sentence, leaving the reader to fill up the bare 
outline by careful study of Mr. Macfall’s own stimulating 
words. I think I am right in stating shortly that his object 
is to bring the study of painting into line with life, to 
discredit it as a mere museum habit, as a narrow cult confined 
to prigs and pedants, to discover in the common love of 
great pictorial art that species of freemasonry that obtains 
amongst lovers of the best music and of the best poetry, . 
in a word, to demonstrate that here is another sane and 
reasonable means of communication with our fellows 
through the emotions, by which we shall arrive at a far 
more intimate communion than can ever be attained 
through the clumsy medium of spoken language. 

That is a high ambition, and, with every succeeding 
volume, Mr. Macfall seems to me to come nearer to its 
fulfilment. We shall not agree with all his estimates. He 
is clearly on the warpath, challenging our pet authorities, 
tilting at our cherished opinions, underrating perhaps 
overmuch the importance of our private apartments in the 
Palace of Art, where we horde up “ Art for Art’s sake ” 
and other cherished theories which are caviare to the 
many, yet convincing us, ever against our will, that the 
people’s hunger for art is the first thing that must be 
satisfied, that art is no mere trivial thing, a charm, a 
pleasure, a luxury, but as he says, “‘ a majestic, a profound, 
a democratic thing—of vast consequence and absolute need 
to every intelligent human being.’’ A practical artist, he 
found himself impelled to create something for which he 
had no excuse or guidance im reason. More than that, he 
found himself asking, like the little drudge in ‘‘ The Passing 
of the Third Floor Back,’’ what was he here for ? What 
was the object of Art ? What was the basic significance of 
his work ? Did it mean something or nothing ? And, 
after much pondering, the answer came to him, not that 
Art was Beauty—it might indeed be the very opposite— 
but that it was a means by which a man may convey into 
the senses of his fellows that which he himself has felt—a 
thing which speech alone could not do. Personally I could 
wish that Mr. Macfall had gone a step further. I wish he 
had said what I cannot but believe he must have felt, 
that the real artist is a seer who can show us by his art 
things worth seeing which we could never have discovered 
for ourselves. It may be the Beauty of Beauty, it may be 
Henley’s ‘‘ Beauty of Ugliness,”’ it may even be the Ugli- 
ness of Beauty, it may be Truth, it may be Untruth, it 
may be a thousand things but, if it is the work of a sincere 
artist, it will be something worth knowing. 

In these two stimulating volumes, marvels of beauty and 
cheapness, Mr. Macfall leads us sanely on some steps 
towards his final goal. In the first, dealing with the 
Renaissance cf the North and the Flemish Genius, he 
discusses with much illumination the essential differences 
that obtained between the ideas of the Italian Renaissance 
and those of the Netherlanders, differences so essential that 
they must be grasped by all who would intelligently con- 
sider these two great art manifestations. To quote his 
own words, not written in his happiest vein: ‘“‘ The Italian 
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genius of the Renaissance had concerned itself largely in 
the classic aim of creating the type, smoothing out the 
differences of character, in an aim of Beauty and the Ideal.” 
That had been the unconscious tendency of the forerunners, 
the pre-Raphaelites, the deliberate intention of the South’s 
finest fruit, Raphael, Leonardo, and Michelangelo. 

Compare with this the Northern genius whose whole art 
and glory are deep-rooted in character, with whom, in 
conjunction with Spain, portraiture reached its supreme 
achievement, which adored (he differences of individuals, 
refusing to grind all men and women to one pattern. 
“Watch,’”’ as Mr. Macfall says in his happier manner— 
““watch the exquisite agonies of the pencil of the North ; 
see how the cunning eye of the North guides the inquisitive 
brush—cunningly searching out each little difference of, 
each different feature in, everything upon which it looks ! 
With what fastidious care, even when the brush sweeps 
with forthright mastery over the canvas, the hand and eye 
follow each form that pronounces character—whether of a 
Dutch bottle, an apple, the cattle in the fields, the mood 
of the hour, the distinctions of men.”’ Take, for example, 
that very soul, so to speak, of the Italian Renaissance, 
about whom all the world was talking a month ago [perhaps, 
indeed, is still talking, for at this moment of writing the 
picture has not been recovered], ‘‘ La Giaconda,”’ the se- 
ductress of the universe, before whom men have sat for 
hours spell-bound by her unattainable beauty, dazed by 
her ever-changing smile, and compare the idealism that is 
in her with some such realistic Northern portrait as Jan 
van Eyck’s ‘“‘ Man with the Red Chaperon,’’ or Holbein’s 
‘* Duchess of Milan.’’ There you have the thing in a nut- 
shell—Idealism versus Realism—each with a different aim 
and each winning its place in the hierarchy of art. That, 
as Mr. Macfall justly points out, is the great essential 
difference. There were, of course, many minor differences 
and many overlappings, as each individual painter followed 
the bent of his own character, or was influenced more 
or less by masters of the rival schools, but these we 
must leave to the readers of Mr. Macfall’s suggestive 
writing (and we trust they may be many) to discover 
for themselves. 

So much then for the first of these volumes. In the 
second, which deals with ‘‘ The Dutch Genius,’’ he em- 
phasises the cardinal differences between the art of the 
Netherlanders north and south of the Rhine. ‘‘ The South- 
erners, the Flemish, were of the less virile breed; they 
bowed the neck to Spain—and it followed, as the night the 
day, that they thereby began to scorn themselves and to 
seek an alien culture in Italy. Their art speedily lost its 
reality and lisped an alien tongue.’’ True Rubens, Jor- 
daens, and Van Dyck, their supremest, largely possessed 
their own souls, but even they, “‘ by the Italian accent they 
affected,’’ so far shackled their high enterprise. But far 
otherwise it was with the independent Northerners, who 
scorned to surrender body or soul to any race whatsoever. 
As, ‘‘ sword in hand, and taking to the sea, the Dutchmen 
leagued themselves together in the death-bond, fought 
against enormous odds for freedom, and stood forth tri- 
umphant,’”’ so they demonstrated their independence in 
their undying art, vindicating its claim to be democratic 
and the rightful heirship of the brotherhood of man, which 
the Church and aristocracy had so bitterly assailed. As 
Mr. Macfall says, ‘‘ It may be, and probably is, that the 
ordinary bookish critic, being about as advanced in artistic 
sensing as the primitives, feels the art in the halting en- 
deavour rather than in the fuller and deeper art of a 
greater day; but he who can sense art more fully will 
receive into his vision a more profound and resonant art 
from the master-work of Hals, Rembrandt, and Vermeer.”’ 

So, to sum up the main lessons of these two volumes. 
Netherlandish Art grew greater and greater so long as it 
was content to remain the legitimate descendant of its 
own virile traditions. The moment it began to set its cap 
at the antique, to yield to the seductions of the Italians, 


it became something bastard, tainted, a weak parody of 
a great original. 

I am aware that the above is a very inadequate purview 
of Mr. Macfall’s inspiring and suggestive letterpress. But 
I trust that it will prove efficacious to send the student of 
Art to the work itself. Its marvel of cheapness, its beau- 
tiful format, its delightful illustrations, its clear and sugges- 
tive maps, combine to make it acceptable in the highest: 
degree. True, those who already possess the same pub- 
lishers’ ‘‘ National Gallery, with 100 plates in colour,’’ may 
regret the use of clichés by way of illustration, but they 
should remember that it is ill manners to look a gift-horse- 
in the mouth, and really these volumes at three half-crowns. 
apiece are little less than a presentation. How it can be 
done at the price and yet yield a profit to the publishers. 
is nothing less than a mystery. I am almost tempted to 
think that Messrs. T. C. & E. C. Jack are philanthropists, 
and do it for the mere love of their craft. 

In conclusion there is one point which adds to this work 
a peculiar zest, which raises curiosity to a high pitch, which 
makes us impatient for the three volumes yet to be pub- 
lished, which will surely send all the quidnuncs running 
to buy them. I cannot do better than quote Mr. Macfall’s. 
own words. “ Be it remembered always,”’ he says boldly 
in one place, “‘that modern Art employs a wide gamut, 
of which even Velasquez and Rembrandt could not, or 
did not, touch the full musig.”” And not less courageously 
in another, ‘‘ No great movement in art goes back beyond 
the latest fulfilment ; in each phase there are false artists 
who mimic ancient endeavour, working alongside of the 
forward-seeing and vital genius. . . . The mere worldly 
success of the false has often been as remarkable as its. 
passing into contempt with the verdict of time. At no 
time has the need for this calm survey of art been more 
necessary than to-day, when criticism, baffled by sudden 
revelation of new movements, as it was baffled under 
Ruskin on the appearance and triumph of Impressionism, 
stands uncertain what to approve and what to condemn— 
unable to see what is true and what false in the new move- 
ment that has dropped out of the blue.’’ 

That, though somewhat mixed in metaphor, appears to 
be a distinct promise that the true meaning of Post-Im- 
pressionism will be justly considered by one who is broad- 
minded and wise enough not to belaud the antique merely 
because it is antique, nor to belittle the modern merely 
because it is of to-day. Personally I look forward to Mr. 
Macfall’s eighth volume with the liveliest anticipation, 
admiring his courage and envious of his optimism. 

G. S. Layarp. 


MARGARET HARDING.* 


‘““ Margaret Harding” is a fine novel; I think it is only 
not a great one because Mr. Gibbon did not choose to 
attempt the grand manner. It is perhaps rather a pity 
that this admirable piece of work should have been de- 
scribed as the last of a South African trilogy—a brave 
word suggesting that it is Mr. Gibbon’s final contribution 
to the problem of the colour question. For, regarded in 
that light, it has no special value, and there is no evidence 
that its author puts it forward as anything of the kind- 
He merely takes the colour line as one of the given things: 
in his situation, as a fact which has to be recognised by 
the persons of his play. The view of the average, sane 
man, represented here by old Mr. Samson and the younger 
Mr. Ford, is that men and women are not “on their 
own” in this world: they have to think of the rest of 
the crowd: that at present, on the karoo, the white 
people have to hold up the credit of the race and cannot 
afford to have deserters going over to the other camp. 
Even supposing there was nothing else to prevent a white 


* “Margaret Harding.’’ By Perceval Gibbon. 6s. 
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woman from having any dealings with a nigger, it would 
be lowering the flag for her to do so. It is conceivable 
that, in some remote future, evolution may obliterate the 
colour line, but people who are not prophets need not 
speculate about what will happen then. 
the colour line is an irresistible fact. 
In this story Kamis stands on one side of the line. He 
is the son of a Kafir who has been hanged by the British : 
taken to England as a boy and generously maintained 
by the Government, Kamis has qualified as a physician 
and returns to his native land with vague ideas of helping 
his own people. But they will have none of him: he 
hardly knows their language, and from long residence 
in England has seen them through the white man’s eyes. 
So he is an isolated figure, tragic in his solitariness. 
Margaret Harding stands on the other side of the line, 
but, broad-minded and progressive, is reluctant to acknow- 
ledge the impassability of the boundary. She is sym- 
pathetic with this quiet, cultured man and holds out the 
hand of friendship to him. He kisses it—and is seen 
doing so. And thenceforward the karoo has no use for 
Margaret Harding and she has to return to England. 
Attendant on these two figures is a group of other people, 
and the outstanding merit of Mr. Gibbon’s achievement 
is the actuality he gives to every one of these, and the 
poignancy of the life-story of each of them. The inter- 
relation of plot and character is perfectly managed, and 
the book is a triumph of technical skill. It will stand 
out in the memory of all who read it as a live book and 
as a highly finished piece of literary art. Further it is a 
good guarantee that Mr. Gibbon will write great novels 
some day. That day will probably come soon. 
CRANSTOUN METCALFE, 


Here, and now, 


THE GASKELL COLLECTION AT 
MANCHESTER. * 


Mrs. Gaskell is said to have expressed a wish that her 
works should be her only memorial; if that is so, this 
unique collection, not only of her own works, but also of 
those of her husband, the Rev. William Gaskell, M.A., a 
distinguished minister, a cultured lecturer, and the author 
of many beautiful hymns, would have met with her un- 
qualified approval. 

This Bibliographical Guide, with its five well-chosen illus- 
trations, deserves most cordial recognition, for it reveals 
years of untiring zeal and patient research in many direc- 
tions, and the arrangement and compilation have been 
done by Mr. Green on a most methodical and systematic 
plan, much in advance of the ‘‘ Hand List to the Gaskell 
Collection ’’ which he compiled in 1903. Bibliographers 
are the most modest of the literary fraternity, for they 
are content to de helpful and do not dogmatise, but their 
work is invaluable to students. 

Mrs. Gaskell is best known by “ Mary Barton,” ‘“ Cran- 
ford,’’ and the ‘‘ Life of Charlotte Bronté,”’ as the numerous 
editions noted in this Guide prove, but it may possibly 
surprise many people of this generation to find that she 
wrote eight complete novels, besides some forty articles 
and shert stories, in her brief literary career. 

This Ccllection of the different editions and the numerous 
appreciations and criticisms relating to Mr. and Mrs. Gas- 
kell’s works, owes its origin to Dr. W. E. A. Axon, who 
is an ardent devotee of the Gaskells. 

The Moss Side Library, in which the Collection is housed, 
is built on the very site so beautifully described in the 
opening chapter of Mrs. Gaskell’s first novel, ‘‘ Mary Bar- 
ton,” and therefore no more appropriate spot could have 
been chosen for a Gaskell memorial. The Library was 
epened in 1897 by the present Duke of Argyll. Dr. Axon 


* “A Bibliographical Guide to the Gaskell Collection in the 
Moss Side Library.’”” By John Albert Green. (Manchester : 
Reference Library, King Street, 1911.) 


was the first Chairman of the Committee, and it is to his 
unwearying research, so ably seconded by Mr. J. A. Green, 
the Librarian at Moss Side, that so many of the early and 
almost forgotten writings of Mrs. Gaskell have been brought 
to light. To Gaskell students, this Collection is most in- 
teresting, for here are not only the early editions, but also 
the old copies of the Ladies’ Companion—once a popular 
magazine—Household Words, All the Year Round, and the 
Cornhill Magazine, in which ‘‘ Mr. Harrison’s Confessions,"’ 
“Cranford,’”’ ‘‘ North and South,” Grey Woman.”’ 
“Cousin Phillis,’ and the author’s last and best work, 
“Wives and Daughters,’’ were first published. 

Mrs. Gaskell’s own daughters, Miss Meta Gaskell and the 
late Miss Julia Gaskell, have helped very materially to 
make this memorial as complete as possible, and the sub- 
stantial mahogany bookcase, which has had to be enlarged 
since the Gaskell Centenary Commemoration on September 
29, 1910, was their gift. On learning that there was no 
copy of the little booklet containing ‘“‘ The Sexton’s Hero,” 
which Mrs. Gaskell contributed to the Capesthorne Féte 
in 1850, for the benefit of the Public Baths and Washhouses 
at Macclesfield, they succeeded in tracing a copy, for which 
they cheerfully paid two guineas. They have also pre- 
sented the original manuscript of ‘‘ Crowley Castle,’’ beau- 
tifully bound, and several photographs of their parents and 
the home at Plymouth Grove, together with original letters 
from Charles Dickens and others, all of which were exhibited 
in the King Street Library last September. 

The Gaskell Centenary Celebration produced much addi- 
tional material, and Mr. Green has secured copies of almecst 
all the different articles and appreciations, though his 
vigilant eye missed a few, including one written and illus- 
trated by the Rev. C. S. Sargisson in the Wesleyan Methodist 
Magazine, and one by the Rev. J. Macartney Wilson, B.D., 
in the Presbyterian Messenger. 

In addition to the bibliography, Mr. Green has noted 
almcst all the writers, great and small, who have written 
anything concerning Mrs. Gaskell, and, excluding the 
numerous newspaper articles, he gives some seventy con- 
tributors. Under the heading of Autographs and Manu- 
scripts are five of Mrs. Gaskell’s letters, but on examining 
them it is tantalising to find that in four cases the day 
of the month, but not the year, is given, and evidently the 
envelopes have not been preserved to help in fixing the 
date. These letters are quite characteristic, and serve to 
illustrate Mrs. Gaskell’s kind and benevolent spirit. 

Mr. Green has unearthed two fresh items—‘‘ The Scholar's 
Story ’’ in the Christmas Number of Household Words, 1853, 
which he tells us is based upon a Breton ballad translated 
by Mr. Gaskell, and containing some introductory remarks 
by Mrs. Gaskell, and an article on Robert Gould Shaw, in 
Macmillan’s Magazine for December, 1863, by Mrs. Gaskell. 

Almost every year adds something to the Gaskell biblio- 
graphy. It is said on good authority that Mrs. Gaskell 
contributed to the Daily News in the ’fifties, but diligent 
search has not been successful, and there is no record in 
the book of payments to contributors. 

In the Chronological List, Mr. Green has omitted ‘‘ The 
Cage at Cranford,”’ first published in All the Year Round in 
1863, but as it is in the Collection, it has probably been 
left out in deference to Mrs. Gaskell’s wish, as it is said 
to be the one story that she regretted writing. The two 
fragments of ‘‘ Ghost Stories ’’ are included ; they were not 
published until 1906, but the pathetic little poem written 
in 1836, ‘‘On Visiting the Grave of my Still-born Little 
Girl,’’ which was also published for the first time in the 
Knutsford edition of Mrs. Gaskell’s works in 1906, is not 
noted, though perhaps it is too short to merit a separate 
item. The French translation of ‘‘ Cousin Phillis ’’ is evi- 
dently not in the Collection; it was translated by E. D. 
Forques, and appeared first in the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
April and May, 1866, and was afterwards issued in one 
volume, with an introduction by Mme. Louise Sw. Belloc. 

‘Cranford ”’ heads the list with some forty editions, from 
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almost as many different publishers, which proves that 
Mrs. Gaskell was a true prophet when she said to one of 
her daughters, ‘‘ If my name is ever immortalised, it will 
be through ‘ Cranford.’’’ Mr. Green seems to have noted 
all the editions of ‘‘ Cranford ’’ that have an introduction 
except the one ably edited by Martin W. Sampson, Professor 
of English in Indiana University. It contains a few minor 
errors, but is interesting as being written for American 
students, and it has an admirable glossary. 

In the iconography are the photographs of the marble 
bust of Mrs. Gaskell sculptured by D. Dunbar in 1829, 
the exquisite miniature by Thompson of Edinburgh in 1832, 
and the drawings by George Richmond in 1851 and by 
Samuel Laurence in 1864, but the only actual photograph 
of Mrs. Gaskell, taken by Alexander McGlashon in Edin- 
burgh in 1854, is not mentioned, though an enlarged framed 
copy was in the library last year, when a photograph of the 
Gaskell Collection was taken. There are now living some 
who once knew Mrs. Gaskell, who testify to the truthfulness 
of the portrait, though they do not like the pose of the head. 

It is questionabie if Manchester will ever be able to boast 
of a Gaskell Museum, or if there will ever be a Gaskell 
Society, as in the case of Charlotte Bronté, but this Gaskell 
Collection serves to keep green the revered memory of 
both Mr. and Mrs. Gaskell, of whom Manchester is justly 
proud, though Knutsford, ‘‘ my dear adopted native town,” 
as Mrs. Gaskell was wont to call it, is a very near rival 
with its Gaskell Memorial Tower and the actual old houses 
in which Mrs. Gaskell and her relatives lived in the Cranford 
days, when the sense of xoblesse oblige was ever present 
amongst the kindly neighbours of that old-world little 
Cheshire town. 


EsTHER ALICE CHADWICK. 


“A MOST WORTHY LADY.”* 


When, with her late husband, Mrs. Charles Calvert was 
about to sail for the United States in the middle seventies 
of the last century, Tom Taylor—presiding at a farewell 
dinner—presented her with a handsome bracelet subscribed 
for by a circle of admirers. The bracelet bore, as inscrip- 
tion, Shakespeare’s line from ‘‘ The Winter’s Tale ’’—‘‘ A 
Most Worthy Lady and One Whom much we Honour ” ; 
and the tribute was as apt as it was well-deserved. To the 
present generation of playgoers, Mrs. Calvert is known 
merely as a diverting actress of old-women parts; and in 
these roles admittedly she has no living superior. But our 
grandfathers (at any rate the grandfathers of those of us 
who were so fortunate as to be reared in the provinces) 
knew her as a great actress in the classic drama: an act- 
ress whom Ristori delighted to honour as friend and 
colleague, and a pioneer in that popularisation of Shakes- 
pearean plays with which Londoners are inclined more 
readily to associate the names of Irving and Tree, and 
perhaps Mr. F. R. Benson. The Calverts did for the 
nobler sort of drama in Manchester what Hallé did for the 
finer kind of music ; they brought it to the crowd without 
in any way degrading it. 

Irving and Calvert were fellow-actors in the country 
before Irving became famous; and over their prosaic 
suppers of Irish stew they dreamed together vast dreams 
of what they would do for the popular theatre should kind 
Providence some day send them a full purse or a benevolent 
millionaire. At the Prince’s, Manchester, Calvert staged 
Shakespeare with a scholarly taste and a liberality of scene 
and costume hitherto unthought of ; and from Manchester 
he took his visible message of Shakespearean possibilities 
in commercial entertainment to Birmingham. At the 
Lyceum, London, Irving improved upon the example ; 
and after Irving came others, most notably Sir Herbert 
Tree at His Majesty’s. It is not my business to discuss 


* “Sixty-Eight Years on the Stage.” 
Calvert. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 


By Mrs. Charles 
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here whether or not the art of acting and the finance of 
the drama have suffered at all by the new method ; certain 
is it that the increased beauty and elaboration of our 
present-day productions—including the added attention 
paid to the musical features of the programme—have 
attracted to the revivals of Shakespeare’s plays an enormous 
public that otherwise would not have been attracted: a 
fact which, more possibly than any other, has been respon- 
sible for the breaking down of ultra-Puritan prejudice 
against the theatre. If Mrs. Calvert’s ‘‘ Sixty-Eight Years 
on the Stage ’’ had no other claim to notice, it would be 
justified by the light thrown through its pages upon the 
early phases of this upward movement of the drama and 
dramatic taste in England, and especially upon the old- 
time actors who played an almost forgotten part in the 
reformation. 

Mrs. Calvert’s volume, however, does more than this: 
much more than simply to illuminate the life behind the 
scenes and before the footlights in the days when actresses 
were such unimportant folk as to accept gladly the cast-off 
clothes of patrons of the theatre, to re-make them with 
their own hands, and to wear them proudly at their pro- 
fessional work; or to contrast those days with our own, 
when the stage favourite is a conspicuous personage socially 
even though he (or she) be less certain of remunerative 
employment all the year round. Mrs. Calvert has come 
into contact with many interesting people, more or less 
directly through her work as an actress—most of them she 
has met at the theatre, the upbringing of a fairly numerous 
family on a precarious income having left her small 
opportunity for wider acquaintance with society had her 
inclinations led that way. In America, as a young woman, 
she met Longfellow, who had gone to hear a leading lady 
in Indian costume recite a passage from his new poem, 
“ Hiawatha ’’; she played with Miss Braddon in a South- 
ampton pantomime, when the future novelist was an 
actress with a happy knack of getting through Shakes- 
pearean réles by improvising most of the dialogue (except 
the words that gave her fellow-players their cues) and a 
passion for delivering Tennysonian verse in the solitude of 
her dressing-room, as well as a useful gift in the making 
of soups and the stewing of sweetbreads. 

Charles Reade Mrs. Calvert knew very well, and she tells 
how, after the death of his housekeeper, Mrs. Seymour, 
that wayward and brilliant man continued to have his 
tea-things laid for two, just as though his friend and con- 
fidante were still with him. She quotes also some letters 
of Reade on the scoundrelism of American publishers and 
managers and on the wickedness of assisting small boys 
to worry celebrities for their autographs. Robert Buchanan 
wrote Mrs. Calvert a charming letter after she had recited 
his ‘‘ Judas Iscariot,’ hinting that she might try her 
audiences with his ‘‘ Vision of the Man Accurst,”’ a sugges- 
tion that was declined out of respect for the Young Perscn. 
Mrs. Alexander Ireland—whose husband was on terms 
with Ruskin and Carlyle, and wrote ‘“ The Book-lovers’ 
Enchiridion ’’—figures also in this volume with a note 
concerning the weariness of reading printers’ prcofs and 
an imitation of Browning (previously unpublished) called 
“ Coincident Polarity.”’ Her ‘‘ Life of Jane Welsh Carlyle,” 
it appears, like her book-reviewing for the Manchester 
Courier, was as much an outcome of the disagreeable 
necessity for boiling the domestic pot as of a passion for 
literary criticism or biography. 

No book of modern reminiscence is complete without 
its Bernard Shaw epistles, and here are two, quite charzc- 
teristic. We—and its recipient, our author’s son—can 
pardon Mr. Shaw as generously as needs be for writing one 
of them, because he it was who, on producing his “* Arms 
and the Man” at the Avenue Theatre, gave a part to 
Mrs. Calvert (then retired into Cheshire), and so brought 
her back to the stage—to make a new reputation in her 
old age by a series of unique studies of elderly womanhood 
extending continuously over some seventeen years. 
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From a crayon sketch by Lilian Harris. 
From “Sixty Years on the Stage.” (Mills & Boon.) 


One point about Mrs. Calvert’s memories—worth noting, 
perhaps, in a day of piquant and sometimes venomous 
recollections—is this: if we except an attack upon the 
American journalist for his aspersions of Miss Mary An- 
derson, and a little chaff of Barry Sullivan, most robustious 
of tragedians and most ill-mannered of men, there is scarce 
an unkind word, as there is no single improper story, in 
the whole volume. A most worthy record of “a most 
worthy lady”! 

WILLIAM PuRVIs. 


THE SECRET TRADITION IN FREE- 
MASONRY .* 


This important work stands alone both in the domain of 
Masonic research and in general literature. Treatises upon 
Masonry from its external aspects of history and archxology, 
of greater and more often of less value, have appeared from 
time to time, but here for the first time Freemasonry and 
its quasi-masonic developments and alliances are ex- 
hibited as an expression of the Secret Tradition—the 
substrate of all ancient and modern systems of the Mysteries 
and, although perhaps unrecognised by the public and 
unacknowledged by official theology, of the Christian 
Church also. Previously, in a few pages of both his 
‘Studies in Mysticism ”’ and “‘ The Hidden Church of the 
Holy Graal,” Mr. Waite has thrown out vedettes of illu- 
minating thought in the direction of his present thesis; he 
now advances the entire army of his erudition in mystical 
religion, and his wide and intimate personal experiences of 

* “The Secret Tradition in Freemasonry ; and an Analysis 
of the Inter-relation between the Craft and the High Grades 
in respect of their term of research, expressed by the way of 
Symbolism.” By Arthur Edward Waite. 2 Vols., with 
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Mrs. Charles Calvert as Mrs. Hardcastle. 


arcane systems, and demonstrates the religio- 
philosophical groundwork of, and only vital 
justification for, the Masonic cultus. 

The Secret Tradition, even the existence of 
which is in these days little thought of outside a 
limited body of students of mystical religion, 
contains, as Mr. Waite records, firstly, the 
memorials of a cosmic loss which has befallen 
humanity, and secondly, the records of a restitu- 
tion in respect of that which is lost; it is the 
innermost knowledge—that is to say, it goes 
deeper than current theological teaching and the 
practice of conventional piety—concerning man’s 
way of return whence he came, by a method of 
the inward life. |It crops up in many places; 
in the Graal legends and literature; in the re- 
cords of ceremonial Magic ; in Jewish Cabalism ; 
in Rosicrucianism (to all of which the author has 
already devoted separate volumes upon lines 
parallel to the present work) ; it appears in an 
accentuated form in the school of the spiritual 
Alchemists regard to whom he promises a 
similarly designed treatise); and finally, less 
pointedly perhaps, but most indubitably, in 
Masonry and its cognate systems, wherein its 
special method of expression is that of dramatic, 
symbolic ceremonial. It is not denied, but on 
the other hand abundantly affirmed, that the 
Christian Church was instituted to perpetuate 
and to communicate to its members the same 
tradition, and to a certain extent even by similar 
symbolic ceremonial methods, as the great sacra- 
mental rites of catholic religion testify. Had 
that Church perfectly comprehended its task, 
discharged it adequately and continued to com- 
municate its doctrine (as the treatise by Dionysius 
upon the Ecclesiastical Hierarchy shows that 
in its early days it did, and as theoretically 
the graded Masonic systems still purport to 
do), in measures proportionate to the moral stature and 
spiritual receptivity of its members, instead of applying 
its energies in directions the reverse of spiritual, and placing 
its adherents upon a universal parity as regards instruction, 
it is possible that no justification for any collateral method 
of presentation of religious truth would have arisen. But, 
however this may be, and the point cannot be discussed 
here, collateral methods have in fact arisen. The force 
of the circumstances under which they have developed 
has caused them to express themselves in terms of conceal- 
ment, and they have been carried on under conditions of 
less or greater secrecy, and all, as it would seem, by way 


_of revolt or protest against the inadequacy of current ortho- 


doxy, and to satisfy the spiritual aspirations of those wham 
the public official systems repelled or left but partially 
fed. In the series of works of which the present volumes 
are a part, Mr. Waite has assumed the prodigious task af 
collating these collateral systems, of explaining their 
methods, and indicating their community of both origir 
and purpose. 

The present work is not, therefore, a history of Masonry 
upon its exoteric side. It is an examination of the develop- 
ment and the ramifications of the esoteric content of the 
Masonic and cognate systems, and is historical only in se 
far asit has been necessary to allude to the rise or decease 
from time to time of the very numerous systems of rites 
fashioned to express, with less or greater fulness and re- 
levance, one or another aspect or apprehension of a common 
doctrine—that of the present imperfection of man owing 
to a cosmic primeval disaster, and the possibility and 
method of his re-integration and restoration to his iost 
original position. Abstract this religio-philosophical ele- 


ment from Masonry, and there is left a residue that is 
virtually negligible ; a residue consisting merely of instruc- 
tion in elementary morals, of opportunities for benevolence, 
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philanthropy, and social intercourse, all of which, of course, 
can be enjoyed without passing beneath the exgis of a 
secret society. That the generality of Craft Masons fails 
to realise the essential and mystical purport of their own 
system is indubitable, as also that any appreciable number 
of those who have passed on from the Craft to the High 
and Christianised Grades is aware of the reasons- for the 
alteration of form in which the doctrine is presented in the 
latter rites. Their deficiency of understanding will be 
entirely repaired by reference to Mr. Waite’s book. They 
will find in it also the record of many curious events in 
connection with Secret Orders that have occurred behind 
the scenes of public history, but have not passed into com- 
mon knowledge even among Masons, and many interesting 
lights upon the more hidden side of the lives and aspirations 
of some great and good men who historically are perhaps 
little more than names even when they have passed into 
history at all. And they will obtain, perhaps, more than a 
suggestion of the fact that there appears to subsist a living 
force—a body, as it were, of withdrawn watchers and 
wardens—assisting and moulding the externalised forms 
and institutions in which certain minds of a more ardent 
type than their fellows seek to express and to realise their 
deeper aspirations and that from behind the order of public 
events is ever actively concerned in seeing that a certain 
secret should not be withheld from the world whilst there 
are those—as indeed there must always be—who, amid the 
innumerable quests and diversions of mundane life, know 
themselves to be upon that which is the greatest of all 
quests—the search of the soul for its source. 


This brief and inadequate notice must emphasise two 
further points. The first is by way of commending the 
extremely handsome form in which Messrs. Rebman have 
issued a work that in virtue of its subject-matter and tone 
demanded a correspondingly appropriate vesture. The 
second is a notification that Mr. Waite’s book is not in- 
tended solely for those in actual possession of Masonic 
qualifications. That to the latter class there is here pre- 
sented a glass in which the vital aspect of their system has 
been displayed, and its deep significance interpreted in a 
manner never before attempted, or, to speak otherwise, that 
this is by far the most valuable gift in the way of litera- 
ture that has ever been given to the Masonic Craft, is a 
fact which the present writer as a member of the fraternity 
testifies in all sincerity and gratitude, and in respect of 
which he would bespeak from his fellow-members a warm 
and wide welcome. But beyond the initiates of formal 
institutions there is a public, and to-day a rapidly in- 
creasing one, as the large output of the literature of mysti- 
cism denotes, which amid the present unrest of religious 
and philosophic thought is keenly interesting itself in 
those questions with which Masonry and its allied systems 
indeed deal, but which are not the prerogative of any 
segregated community since they are such as concern the 
spiritual life of all. It is for these too that, with a deeply 
sympathetic and understanding mind and with a voice 
that speaks, notably in the closing chapters, in tones of 
moving charity, Mr. Waite has put forth this fine book. 
It is not merely a contribution to the literature of Masonry 
and the Mysteries, but a luminous research in, and ex- 
position of, religious philosophy at large from the 
mystical standpoint, by which any one who thinks 
seriously in that direction may profit. 


W. L. WILMSHURST. 


IN THE DAYS OF JOAN OF ARC,* 


The periods of violent upheaval in France have 
offered many a difficulty to the historian. The French 
Revolution of 1789 presents a steady purpose running 
like a thread through its involved events, namely 
the struggle for liberty which was the cause of the 
revolt of the masses against the classes. But no 
such theme knits the confused narrative of the 
Hundred Years’ War into an ordered whole. It 
was crowded with conflicts and counter-conflicts. 
England fought to obtain and hold the throne of 
France, the Armagnacs did battle against the Bur- 
gundians, the Cabochiens were in open revolt against 
their betters, and the Free Companies were terrorising 
the provinces. These diverse struggles had brought 
the country into a condition of uproar and chaos 
weil-nigh indescribable. 

Colonel Haggard in ‘‘ The France of Joan of Arc” 
gives an account of the appalling position of affairs 
between 1380 and 1431, and he has marshalled his 
facts ina clear and comprehensive manner. Naturally 
enough he has had to depict many scenes of blood- 
shed. ‘‘ How merciless those of this nation have 
repeatedly proved to their own compatriots ever 
since its first component races, with their largely 
Latin foundation, became fused into a nation!” he 
writes of the Massacre of the Armagnacs. “ Surely 
the French must hold the record for massacres 
against all the world!’’ Famine, plague, and 
poverty were the other gaunt spectres which 
had possession of France. Before Agincourt the 
English expected that the conquered country 
would prove a gold-mine. They were bitterly 
deceived. The English King succeeded to a barren 


Eliphas Levi. * “The France of Joan of Arc.” By Lieut.-Col. 
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Frem ‘The France of Joan of Are,” by Lieut.-Col. Andrew C. P. 


heritage in France, and his sovereignty had to be main- 
tained with English gold. 

The year 1422 was the most critical of all in this question 
of kingship. Henry V. of England and the mad Charles VI. 
of France died between August and October of that year, 
leaving the throne to be wrested from the grasp cf the 
child Henry VI. by the Kinglet of Bourges, as Charles VII. 
was then ironically called. The interest, politically 
speaking, lies, or should lie, chiefly with him. But the 
author has made of Charles an unsympathetic figure. 
He might with advantage have studied more carefully 
the exhaustive life of the king by Du Fresne de Beaucourt. 
Some critics, it is true, consider that this historian has 
bestowed upon his hero a halo which shines too brightly, 
but he has proved that the life of Charles VII. was made 
up of curious phases, and that he possessed, if he did not 
always employ, remarkable activity, astuteness, and sound 
judgment. 

Colonel Haggard, however, has no good word to say of 
this king with a baffling character. He calls him murderer, 
miserable ingrate, wretch and other such 
epithets. One chapter of his book is headed ‘* The Dauphin 
Murders Jean sans Peur,’’ although there is more than a 
doubt as to the actual part played by the young prince 
in the terrible affair at Montereau. In his indignation 
against the king for his behaviour towards Joan of Are, 
Colonel Haggard may be justified, but he expresses himself 
with a vehemence that is too scornful. ‘* Had 
but for a man that was a man,” 


miserable 


it been 
he writes, ‘some one 
noble, a being with an idea of right or wrong or of humanity, 
that Joan was to be called upon to suffer, there might 
have be2n some sense in her apparitions—her voices. 
But for a Charles VII.!” 

The final third of the book is entirely devoted to Joan, 
which is fair enough, for the history of France between 
1428 and 1431! is practically the history of the Maid. The 
author tells the well-known story as pathetically as it 
has often been told before. He seems to regret the 
slightest sign of humanity in one who should have been 
only saint. Joan spoke of the sword she had wielded 
at Compiégne with complacency. She found it excellent 
both for striking and thrusting. ‘‘ When a woman has 
reached the stage of being able to speak as a connoisseur 
of the weapon with which she delivers death-dealing 
blows to her fellow-mortals, the bloom has been rubbed 
off the peach—she is less womanly, above all, less 
saintly.” 


. Haggard. (Stanley Paul & Co.) 


The boldness 
with which Colonel 
Haggard sets out 
to tell of a cruel 
and barbaric period 
in French history 
becomes mingled at 
this point with a 
little too much 
sentiment to be 
quite consistent, 
but probably his 
readers will not 
enjoy work 
the less on that 
account. 

F. HAMEL. 


A PRINCESS’S 
STORY.* 


Since her dra- 
matic departure 
from Dresden, the 
ex-Crown Princess 
of Saxony has pro- 
bably been the most 
Her name has been associated 
with scandalous gossip of every description and, in con- 
sequence, the popular conception of the Princess has been 
an unfavourable one. 


Joan’s Home at Dom-Remy. 


talked-of woman in Europe. 


It seemed amazing that she made 
no attempt to justify herself and her actions and to soften 
the censorious judgment of the world. 

This inexplicable reticence is now explained. The 
Princess has written a book entitled ‘‘ My Own Story,” 
and in a prefatory statement she gives the reasons for 
her strange silence. ‘‘ Hitherto,’’ she writes, “I have 
disdained to reply to those who have maligned me. It 
has, however, been indicated to me that as my sons are 
now approaching an age when the mendacious assertions 
in question may be communicated to them, it is my duty, 
as their mother, to make public the actual reasons which 
led to my leaving Dresden, and to my ultimate banishment 
from Saxony.” 

The preface serves as an introduction to one of the most 
interesting autobiographies of recent years, and it possesses 
additional interest in the fact that it is the first time a 
member of a great Royal House has unburdened her mind 
to the world, for, with the exception of ‘‘ Carmen Sylva’s ” 
quiet reminiscences and the domestic diary of the late 
Queen Victoria, life-stories told by crowned heads are 
unknown, and probably posterity will never again read 
such a curious human document as Louisa of Tuscany 
has written. 

The Princess is allied to many of the reigning sovereigns 
of Europe. She is an Archduchess of the House of Habs- 
burg, a descendant of Maria Theresa and Marie Antoinette, 
while on her mother’s side she is a Bourbon. All the 
stories she tells are family history, and nothing is second- 
hand in this amazing book, which carries the impress of 
truth in every page. 

“My Own Story’ commences with the childhood and 
education of the Princess, and we are introduced to her 
various relations. There is the charming old cynic Duke 
Charles of Parma with his risqué collection of watches 
and his unmanageable false teeth; we hear all about 
her uncles, the Archduke Ludwig Salvator who worships 
the sun at his beautiful retreat in the island of Majorca, 
the late Archduke Charles, who rivalled Louis XVI.’s 
mastery of the intricacies of the locksmith’s craft; and 
we are told intimate things about the mysterious “ John 


* “My Own Story.” 
Crown Princess of Saxony. 
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Orth.” The Princess describes her pretty pleasure- 
loving mother and her father, the late Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, of whom she says “‘ he was the best of fathers 
and most charming of men.” 

We are let into the secrets of the Coburg alliance once 
planned for the Princess, and every one will enjoy the 
account of ‘‘ Aunt Coffee Mill,” and the screaming duet 
between her and the Grand Duke. We are informed 
how King Ferdinand of Bulgaria proposed to her in the 
rose garden at Alcuth, and we are introduced to the prince 
with ‘the kindest blue eyes in the world ’’—Frederick 
August of Saxony, whom Louisa of Tuscany married in 
her girlhood, when “ no fairer bride,’ as the Times cor- 
respondent wrote, “‘ was ever given away by the Imperial 
House of Habsburg.” 

The primal note of tragedy is struck at Dresden. The 
sombre figure of her father-in-law, the fanatical priest- 
ridden King George of Saxony, casts the first shadow over 
the young girl’s married life; she rebels against his 
narrow-mindedness, she opposes her will against his with 
unfortunate consequences, and she awakes to the fact 
that she is without a friend on whom she can count in 
her new surroundings. Then comes the happy day when 
she knows she has hopes of becoming a mother. “I 
shan’t be a Princess to my baby,” she reflects, ‘‘ I shall 
be just its mother whom it can love to its heart’s content 
and there won’t be a single question of etiquette to trouble 
ourselves about when we are together.’”’ But even a 
mother’s privileges are denied her. ‘‘ Princesses don’t 
do that sort of thing’’ she is told when she wishes to 
nurse her first-born son. 

It is always the life of restraint which has proved so 
fatal to so many of the Habsburgs, and we are soon aware 
of how the affectionate girl gradually becomes more and 
more alone in her Palace until the terrible day when she 
first realises that there is some one who hates her, a relentless 
enemy who is plotting her destruction, and in the chapter 
entitled “‘ J’accuse’’ she denounces this man who was once 
her friend. Many readers will be of opinion that this is the 
most powerful piece of writing in the book, and there 
can be no doubt it is one of the most withering indict- 
ments ever penned. It is deadly in its cold dignity, and 
every line makes us feel that the Princess is an excellent 
hater. 

The history of this melancholy Court drama becomes 
more and more tragic as we near the climax. Struggling 
against odds, hoping against hope, by turns reckless and 
defiant, Louisa of Saxony drees her weird. She appeals 
to her husband, but to no purpose. Frederick August 
cannot and will not believe that intrigue exists against 
his idolised wife, and at last the Princess resolves to see 
her parents and claim their protection. She returns to 
the home of her childhood; her reception is a gloomy 
one, for the beloved father is ill, and all he can say to 
his daughter’s entreaties is, ‘Oh dear, how importunate 
you are, Louisa!’ It is to the infinite credit of Louisa 
of Tuscany that she has not told the world the whole 
truth about this visit to Salzburg. Her generous nature 
has caused her to refrain from stating how King George 
of Saxony telegraphed to her father and absolutely dared 
him to shelter his unhappy child, and the Princess has 
not disclosed her mother’s treachery in sending to Dresden 
a slip of paper which produced lamentable results. Only 
those who know can best judge of the nobility of her 
silence. 

The flight from Salzburg is told in a graphic way, and 
the after-events of folly and indiscretion of which she was 
guilty are related with a simple candour which disarms 
criticism. It is characteristic of the impartial attitude 
of the Princess that she even quotes the medical reasons 
which, according to Dr. W. Brown Thomson, account 
for the curious lapses of various members of her family. 

“My Own Story” is a really remarkable book. It 
a gold-mine of anecdotes about interesting people, and 


the touches of pathos and humour are excellent, and are 
never overdone. 

The matter is unique, but it is a pity the Princess has 
not related an amusing story which is well known in her 
family concerning her brother Leopold’s experiment of 
leading the Simple Life. For some considerable time 
the Archduke and his wife lived a semi-wild existence 
in an inaccessible part of Switzerland, and they were 
content to exist on nuts and fruit, and to sleep en plein 
air. The Archduke, however, was suddenly seized one 
day with a desire to return to civilisation, so he betcok 
himself to the nearest town and, after prolonged visits 
to hairdresser, pedicurist, manicurist, bootmaker, and 
tailor, he became once more in appearance the smart 
cavalry officer. He returned to the wood where he had 
left ‘nis wife, but when he saw her unkempt figure descend- 
ing from a tree, he realised in a flash how appalling 
he must have looked before his ‘‘ rehabilitation,’’ and the 
shock was too much for him and he fled—never to return. 

It is possible that a section of the public will be dis- 
appointed with “‘ My Own Story,” for it is in no sense a 
chronique scandaleuse. The whole book possesses a curious, 
almost timid, self-restraint which has probably resulted 
from the fact that it is written by a woman who, knowing 
what has been said of her and how hardly she has been 
judged, makes an appeal to the world and is anxious for 
a fair hearing. Louisa of Saxony has drained life’s cup 
of bitterness to the dregs, and her sufferings must be her 
best advocate. ‘‘ My Own Story” will be read and read 
again, and we think there will be few who will not sym- 
pathise with the Princess and wish her a brighter future. 


CONFESSIONS OF A VAGABOND.* 


This is an admirable book for boys of all ages—especially 
for boys with grey or bald heads and young hearts. Mr. 
Patterson has done what we all dreamt of doing. At the 
age of thirteen he left a comfortable home on a Yorkshire 
farm and ran away to sea. A little later in life he was out 
on the Dogger Bank in a small smack ; and before he was 
twenty-one, he had had a hand-to-hand fight with pirates 
off the Cochin coast. It is a pleasant and surprising thing 
to find that in this apparently dull, safe, and commonplace 
world there are still many adventures for the adventurous. 
Mr. Patterson tells the story of his wild vagrant life in a 
delightful manner. He has recovered the art of Defoe: 
his diction is quiet, but exact and expressive; it flows, 
and the mind of the reader flows with it, in pleasant excite- 
ment, out into the world of real romance. The variety of 
Mr. Patterson’s adventures is extraordinary: only in the 
age of the steamship could a man have encountered so 
many perils in lands so far apart. Throughout his vaga- 
bondage, his interest is absorbed in the study of human 
nature, and his book is composed of brief, vivid char- 
acter-sketches and wild stories. It ends in “ the street of 
adventure,’”’ where about 1897 the author began a new 
career as a London journalist. Mr. Patterson found life 
in Fleet Street as exciting as life on the high seas. He 
observes : 


‘“Some folks say there is no adventure nowadays in the 
channels, backwaters, and lagoons that form the approaches 
and inlets to the Fleet Street Sea—that adventure went out 
with the clay pipe some twenty years ago. But those who talk 
in this strain are only the lordly ‘ liners’ who steam straight 
through the open sea, and know nothing of the waters beyond. 
Believe me there is now for every Grub Street Harbour packet of 
the old days, a little fleet, and the opportunities tor adventure 
have increased.” 


Now, however, as the author of several fine novels, Mr. 
Patterson, we hope, is becoming a “ lordly liner’ himself, 
with a fair calm voyage before him. 


* Vagabondage.” By J. E. Patterson. 8s. 6d. net. 
(Heinemann.) 
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THE BROAD WAY OF NATURE.* 


For those who can read between the lines Mr. Anthony 
Hope’s novel contains the fruits of a mellowed wisdom : 
more than any of his previous works it will raise him in the 
estimation of the thoughtful and discerning. To more 
careless readers this may seem a hard saying ; them it will 
strike as an attack on our existing marriage and divorce 
laws. If asked to summarise the author’s purpose, they 
would say that just as the relationship between Mr. Lewis 
and ‘‘ George Eliot ” carried a stigma which would not have 
attached to it fifty years later when the law had been 
altered, so Mrs. Maxon’s act of defiance and rebellion would 
not be necessary under the more liberal laws of America. 
This may be true as a fact, but we question much whether 
this is the lesson the novelist wishes us to draw. For Mrs. 
Maxon’s is not by any means a typical case, on the con- 
trary rather an extreme one. Many women rush into 
marriage with a man they know little of, and Ruskin’s idea 
of seven years of probation is not absolutely quixotic, but 
there must be very few who betray such criminal blindness 
as the heroine of this story. And having shown such a 
hopeless want of backbone at first, it is hardly natural that 
she should develop into such a sturdy rebel afterwards. 

The Maxon case is also somewhat peculiar in that there 
is no child to act as an ambassador between the rival camps. 
And lastly, such a despot as the husband must surely be a 
rarity. His best friend and father confessor terms him 
“really wicked.’”’ With such unworthy representatives, 
can it be wondered at that the institution of marriage 
becomes a crushing burden? But Mr. Anthony Hope 
makes it clear that under normal conditions it need be 
nothing of thesort. ‘‘ It was in the broad way of nature and 
broadly successful”; ‘‘ They ” (the Bohemian community 
who encourage Mrs. Maxon in her “ protest’’) “‘ were too 
hard on the giant (custom), they girded at him for not 
trying every conceivable experiment: he grumbled back 
that he did not want to risk explosion on a large scale.”’ 
The same thing is well put by the anti-Bohemian: ‘‘‘ You're 
all heathens.’ He wagged a broad forefinger. ‘Even a 
heathen tribe has its customs: better any custom than 
none.’ ”’ 

After several lamentable failures, the man with the 
broad forefinger assists in imparting some very necessary 
grit into Mrs. Maxon’s character: both he and a soldier 
reveal to her the more excellent way of self-sacrifice to duty, 
more excellent, that is, than the mere assertion of liberty, 
and the book closes with a hint of a more excellent way 
too of regarding marriage than Mrs. Maxon had shown. 
‘Husbands, court your wives,” is the final word of our 
author’s mellow wisdom. This mellowness does not in the 
least detract from the literary charm we know so well. 
The characters are as alive as ever, and the dialogue is not 
less sparkling than of yore and not less full of those delicate 
nuances of which Mr. Anthony Hope is the supreme 
master. 


PARISIAN PORTRAITS.+ 


This is the third volume of essays which Mr. Grierson 
has published. ‘‘ Modern Mysticism first appeared in 
1899, and was republished in 1910. ‘‘ The Celtic Tempera- 
ment ’’ was published in tg0r. In 1882 he published 
““ Miscellaneous Discourses ”’ (which were spoken in London 
in 1880). In 1909 appeared a most interesting book, 
“The Valley of Shadows,” which is half novel and half 
autobiography about his early life in Illinois and Missouri. 
He has also published a volume in French containing 
aphorism and short essays. Like most of the ‘‘ moderns,” 
Mr. Grierson feels that he is living in an age of transition. 


“ Mrs. 
(Methuen.) 

+ ‘Parisian Portraits.” 
(Stephen Swift.) 


Maxon Protests.” By Anthony Hope. 6s. 


By Francis Grierson. 2s. 6d. net. 


Photo by Hoppé. Mr. Anthony Hope. 


A new portrait. 


‘The Valley of Shadows”’ is a record of “ the passing 
of the old democracy and the old social system in the 
United States’; the main theme of “ Parisian Portraits ”’ 
is the passing of Napoleon and the Empire. He is an 
American saturated with European art culture; in early 
life, as a successful public pianist, he visited most of the 
European capitals, but is obviously most at home in 
Paris. Although he began to write somewhat late in 
life, his work has now enough bulk and a certain quality 
to give it a place of its own. 

Mr. Grierson’s taste is catholic, but he has sufficient 
personality to have strong dislikes; he is sometimes most 
interesting even when we most disagree with him. Liter- 
ary men, particularly those who are good judges, place 
his work very high, but we fancy it is very little known 
to the general public, it is never sensational, it has never 
been boomed, nor has it became fashionable. The reason 
for the popular attitude may be found in a quotation he 
gives from Sully Prudhomme: “ Art is, by its very nature, 
aristocratic. It isa principle of superior intelligence, and 
can never become common. Governments, systems, and 
religions may change or pass away, but what we call philo- 
sophical and artistic culture is the same in spirit to-day as 
it was in the days of Aristotle and Plato. The mind is the 
only aristocrat. Poetry, music, the faculty of discrimina- 
tion, the sense of relation, taste and judgment, these qualities 
ever remain the rarest things, and they are eternal things.” 

Mr. Grierson does not write for the “ great public,’” but 
“Parisian Portraits’’ is the most generally interesting 
volume he has yet published. Portraits whether painted 
or written, if they are the outcome of intimate knowledge 
and coloured by understanding, and appreciation, are 
interesting to most people; we are confident that this 
volume will be found attractive by all who take it up, and 
that they will not be disappointed by any of its clever 
sketches. All the characters portrayed have left a mark 
on the intellectual world by their personality as well as 
by their actual work, and in every case something of this 
personality has been expressed. Taken as a whole they 
give a very clear and living picture of the intellectual life 
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of Paris, and in talking about authors they suggest many 
points of view which the casual reader would certainly 
overlook, and much which even the careful reader might 
not find for himself. For example, in the essay on 
Dumas (pére) he illustrates the point that Dumas _be- 
lieved in the reality of all occult phenomena, but not in 
their spiritual origin. 


THE LINLEYS OF BATH.* 


In these days when the biographer is rampant in the land, 
and when every person, distinguished or notorious, is paid 
the compliment of at least one “ life,’’ and usually two, and 
sometimes half a dozen or even, in rare instances, a score, 
it seems strange that no one has hitherto seen in the 
Linley family a subject for a book. It was an excellent 
idea of Miss Clementina Black to essay this task, to which 
she has brought considerable knowledge and on which she 
must have spent much time. The annals of the family, 
outside the musical dictionaries and the encyclopedias, 
have been mainly recorded in the biographies of Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan, who, as all the world knows, married the 
sweet-voiced, beautiful Elizabeth Anne Linley, the heroine 
of Foote’s very personal comedy, “‘ The Maid of Bath.” 
To what is generally known about the Linleys, Miss Black is 
able to add the information she has derived from a perusal 
of the family papers. 

One of the most amazing facts brought home to us by 
this book is in connection with the newspapers of the latter 
half of the eighteenth century. In their licence they 
easily outvied the gutter-press of the United States of a 
later day, and were at least as outspoken, though not 
so disgustingly scurrilous, as Theodore Hook’s John 
Bull of the ’twenties of the nineteenth century. There 
is, indeed, a breeziness, a whole-hearted Fieldingian de- 
fiance of the minor conventions of society, that is to us who 
did not live in the period vastly refreshing. What the 
folks of the time thought may have been somewhat different, 
since they were not sufficiently remote from the fray to see 
all the humours of the contest. Thomas Linley, a singing 
master, said to be almost unrivalled in England, settled at 
Bath, and gave concerts in the Assembly Rooms of that 
then still flourishing city. Mr. (afterwards Sir William) 
Herschel, who in his early days earned his living as a 
musician, being for a while organist to the Octagon Chapel 
at Bath, quarrelled with Linley on an occasion when the 
dates of their concerts clashed. Who was right does not 
matter seven score years after the event. The only point to 
make here is that Herschel (or Herchel, as he then signed 
himself) wrote to the Bath Chronicle to explain the 
circumstances as he saw them, and to announce that “ for 
the future he renounces all Connection with a Character 
so totally opposite to his own.’’ Linley’s reply to the 
charges brought against him is not convincing, and 
suggests that he had taken his course to injure, or at least 
interfere with, a rival musician; but the concluding 
paragraph of his letter in the Chronicle is delicious. 
“Mr. Herchel may rest assured,’’ he wrote, “that he 
will not be in the least danger of having any future Con- 
nections with Mr. Linley, after having given him such 
repeated Instances of a mean and contemptible Disposition ; 
and Mr. Linley is happy in having this public Opportunity 
of vindicating his own Character from the Malice of a 
Slanderer and of telling him how very sincerely he despises 
him.”’ Is there any newspaper in the length and breadth 
of the land that would dare to print such a letter to-day ? 
Such frankness, even at election times, must now be wrapt 
up: itis not permitted in these civilised times to call a 
man a slanderer and tell him you despise him. You 
may only suggest that he isa villain and hint in circuitous 


_* “The Linleys of Bath.” By Clementina Black. With 
a Photogravure Portrait and other Illustrations. 16s. net. 
(Martin Secker.) 


phrase that you have the utmost contempt for him. In 
Linley’s day a spade was called a spade. When Sheridan 
escorted Elizabeth Linley on her flight from Bath to escape 
persecution by her importunate admirer, Thomas 
Matthews, that gentleman at once took up his pen and 
indited a fiery communication to the Bath Chronicle. 
“Mr. Richard S*******”’ the opening passage ran, 
“having attempted in a Letter left behind for that Purpose 
to account for his scandalous Method of running away from 
this Place by Insinuations, derogating from sy Character 
and that of a Young Lady innocent as far as relates to 
me or my Knowledge ; since when he has neither taken any 
Notice of Letters or even Informed his own Family of the 
Place where he has hid himself—I can no longer think he 
deserves the Treatment of a Gentleman, and _ therefore 
shall trouble myself no further about him, than in this 
public Method to post him as a L*** and a treacherous 
S**#*##*4#*”? There is plain speaking for you. Eventu- 
ally, however, Matthews so far unbent as to meet the Liar 
and Scoundrel in two duels, in the first of which he accepted 
his life from the villain, and in the second wounded him 
severely. 

Miss Black gives the history in full of each member of 
the Linley family, and it is, of course, within the limits of 
this brief notice impossible to follow her in any detail. 
After Sheridan married Elizabeth, he gave his father-in- 
law an opportunity to purchase with him and Richard Ford 
Garrick’s share in Drury Lane, and, taking advantage of 
this rare chance, Linley fulfilled one of the ambitions of his 
life, albeit at times the worries incidental to the responsi- 
bility frigitened him. Eventually he bothered the buoyant 
Sheridan all too frequently, for at last the latter 
uttered a mild and wise remonstrance : 


“You represent your situation of mind between hopes and 
fears. I am afraid I should argue in vain (as I have often on 
this point before), were I to tell you that it is always better to 
encourage the former than the latter. It may be very prudent 
to mix a little fear by way of alloy with a good solid basis of hope; 
but you, on the contrary, always deal in apprehension by the 
pound, and take confidence by the grain and spread it as thin as 
leaf gold. In fact, though a metaphor mayn’t explain it, the 
truth is that, in all undertakings which chiefly depend upon 
ourselves, the surest way is to determine to succeed. 


What Linley did enjoy was the direction of the cratorios 
at Drury Lane, and thes@ he conducted for many years. 
Of his twelve children, but three survived him, though he 
only lived to be sixty-three. Most of them had musical 
tastes and earned some renown. Thomas the younger 
was a violinist ; William a composer and the author of many 
novels—an unusual combination; Ozias an organist; 
Maria, Mary (afterwards Mrs. Tickell), and Elizabeth, 
vocalists of no small merit. The elder Linley, too, was a 
composer, and he is best known to the general public to-day 
by his setting of the song in his son-in-law’s ‘* School for 
Scandal,’”’ ‘‘ Here’s to the maiden of bashful fifteen.” 

Lewis MELVILLE, 


SHORT STORIES.* 


I am linking these two volumes together for no better 
reasons than that they both contain short stories, and 
that they chance to come to me in company. There is 
this difference between them: most of Mr. Wells’s stories, 
if not all of them, have appeared in the magazines, and 
Mr. Niven’s, as he tells us in a preface which I wish he had 
omitted, have all been rejected by the magazine editors 
on the ground that they are ‘“‘ far over the heads of the 
public.’’ One editor (happy man to have so much lei ure) 
read one of the stories ‘‘ three times and enjoyed it more on 
each reading,” but said “‘ I must regretfully return it. I 
have to cater for the public.” 


* “The Country of the Blind, and Other Stories.” By 
H.G. Wells. 2s. net. (Nelson).—‘‘ Above Your Heads.” By 
Frederick Niven. 6s. (Martin Secker.) 
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Mr. Wells has included in his book, he says, all the short 
stories by him that he cares for any one to read again. 
There are thirty-three of them and only one that is not 
wholly worthy of its place. The best of them are so 
brilliantly imagined or so sensitively human and of such 
subtle artistic quality that I doubt if any living English 
writer except Kipling can show anything to surpass them. 
The one that is not good is “‘ A Vision of Judgment.”’ This 
handles a big idea with a merely perky cleverness that 
would make one suspect it belonged to Mr. Wells’s early 
days, if he did not himself say it belongs to his later; a 
smaller man than Mr. Wells would have spoilt the whole 
thing by being too resolutely pompous and grandiose; he 
has a feeling for what is grotesque and human and pitiful 
in a tremendous situation, but where his humour should 
have been sardonic it is only flippant, and whee it should 
have been sympathetic it smacks of ir.everence. 

Otherwise, ‘‘ The Country of the Blind ’’ is a book for 
which one has nothing but admiration. It gives you Mr. 
Wells in epitome ; there are stories that represent in little 
each variety of his work; they are by turns fantastic, 
humorous, supernatural, visionary, grimly terrible and 
sternly or tenderly realistic. Some that are cunning 
studies in psychology, some of the weird, nightmare order, 
or in which strange scientific discoveries play a leading 
part, are amazingly clever, but for my part I like Mr. Wells 
best here, as in his larger works, when his story is all of 
natural everyday men and women who live in the light 
of common day. Those who petulantly complain that 
it is impossible for a novelist to please the public without 
sacrificing his art cannot read ‘‘ The Country of the Blind ”’ 
without recognising that Mr. Wells, at least, has found the 
more excellent way. 

Which brings us round z gain to that preface of Mr. Niven’s. 
I have read his stories with great enjoyment, and entirely 
agree with him that the editors who said they were above 
the heads of the public were mistaken. As for the agent 
who rejected his stories of American life saying they were 
unique’? and that he wished I would do something 
‘ popular,’ something he could sell—all my work being 
‘over the head of the public ’ ’’—one can but wonder what 
earthly public that agent catered for. There is nothing 
whatever in such a tale as “ Billy Goes a Journey,” for 
instance, that could be thought to be above the head of 
any intelligent reader over sixteen years of age. It is just 
a sketch of how a hard-up boy sent his luggage ahead of him 
by rail, then followed it by hanging on under trains, stealing 
rides in them and tramping. It is well enough done, but 
it is very slight, and this, I fancy, is what has been against 
Mr. Niven’s stories with the editors—their slightness. Mr. 
Niven writes gracefully and has a nice sense of style, but 
his short stories are sketchy, and the general reader is, 
quite understandably, not to be fed with art alone; he 
wants something to bite at. 

Take the opening story here, ‘‘ The Pool of Opals.’”’ It 
has a quiet charm, and is fashioned with some delicacy 
of suggestion, but what is it all about? An eminent 
critic has become embittered and needs a holiday; he 
travels away up into Scotland, and on to a restful place 
he had visited before in a remote island. Here, in the 
open, he comes across a girl who is reading the same critical 
journals that had disgusted him in his study, and she 
throws them away in the field, having spoken her 
contempt for them aloud. She is an artist, and in his 
wanderings he sees her at her easel, and she notices him 
with curiosity. One day she calls to order to-morrow’s 
curds and milk at the cottage where he is staying ; hears 
him playing the piano and singing, he comes out and their 
eyes meet for a moment, but she goes away without speech 
passing between them. Next Monday, looking through 
her literary journals, she reads an article by the man who 
had been staying at the cottage; she knew and admired 
the work that he signed ‘‘ A. Z.””._ In another of the journals 
she reads that A.Z. is Mr. Yardley, and knowing that this 


was the name of the man she had heard and seen at the 
cottage, she realises what she has missed in not making 
his acquaintance. Meanwhile, Yardley, back in London, 
learns by chance that the girl of the island, with the ‘‘ fore- 
head like Mona Lisa,” is the fine artist whose work he knows 
so well, and he too regrets what he missed when he was 
so near to her. The evasive hint of what this casual 
acquaintance means to him and to her, is very adroitly 
managed. Later, he goes to the Academy and sees her 
new picture, ‘‘ The Pool of Opals,”’ the one he had seen her 
painting, and he writes an article on ‘‘ The Work of Miss 
Barbara Stewart,” from which an extract is given. His 
friends called the closing sentence “‘ a bit cryptic ”’ : 

“ «Here is an art that tells of meditation and of some belief in 
God, or Gods, and devotion to Them. In this last and greatest 
work of Miss Stewart’s I see that sense of the subtle, almost 
spiritual beauty of the world, that is only known by the reverent 
greatest—not to be found by the mere painter of surfaces, how- 
ever clever his teachings——by, in a word, the dreamers who dream 
their dreams true.’ 

“Cryptic! And yet, of all the article it was the one part 
that he held to his heart. It was the part that gave Barbara 
Stewart most joy, and move: her to sing as she went through 
the house by the shore cf the northern loch : 


““*Votre ame est une paysage choisi’ ’’— 


a line from the song she had heard him singing in the 
cottage. And there an end. 

Perhaps I am wrong in thinking there is a touch of 
affectation in this and other of these stories; that Mr. 
Niven is too self-consciously the artist in them ; they have 
not the strength and fulness of life that marked his ‘‘ Lost 
Cabin Mine ” and “ The Island Providence,” as the work of 
a man of a large and forceful imagination. 
good sketches ; 


They are just 
light, fanciful, pensive ; but Mr. Niven can 
do better than blow bubbles, and he certainly does not, in 
this or any of his books, show himself to be one of those 
hole-and-corner incompetents who write above the heads 
of the public, whatever the magazine editors may think or 
say. 
A. St. JoHN Arcock. 


SECRET SERVICE AND OPEN VICES.* 


It is no easy task to review this book, because, as every 
one who has studied the literature of the sub-continent is 
aware, Douglas Blackburn is not only the founder of the 
modern school of South African novelists, but he also 
knows more about the inner history of the Kruger admin- 
istration than any other British writer. Moreover, it is 
difficult to do full justice to Mr. Blackburn’s co-author, 
Captain Caddell. He is inevitably overshadowed by the 
figure of the grim, kindly satirist who created ‘‘ Prinsloo 
of Prinsloosdorp’”’; yet, reading the book as it should be 
read, carefully and perhaps twice over, one cannot fail 
to pick out a number of stories, as interesting as they are 
well told, which are the contributions of the younger man. 

““ Footnotes to History’’—in their preface the authors 
say this would have been their title, had it been possible to 
use it. The choice would have been an excellent one. The 
book ‘s not history—it does not pretend to be that—but 
it will be of great value to the future historian of South 
Africa. In it, he will find a mine of information, the clues 
to a variety of happenings, and, very probably, at least 
if he is like the South African historians we have had so 
far, he will forget to mention whence he obtained his facts. 
That is the way of South Africa. There is something en- 
tirely wrong in the moral atmosphere. True, the authors 
of this fascinating volume, this record of the Rottenness 
of the Sub-continent, make no attempt to draw deductions, 
to drive home their lessons. Thereby they show their wis- 
dom and their skill. This plain narrative is quite suffi- 
cient ; it needs no comment. 

Still, in some respects the book is unsatisfactory. If 


* “Secret Service in South Africa.’” By Douglas Blackburn 
ani Captain Caddell. 


1os. 6d. net. (Cassell.) 
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Phote by Simftscen Lros., Johannesburg. 


Mr. Douglas Blackburn. 


we had been promised a second volume, if we had been 
told that what was lacking in this book would be supplied 
in the next, one would have judged it differently. Douglas 
Blackburn has told us a great deal, but he has left out a 
great deal which he might have put in, things which he 
must know, which, surely, he might have set down on paper 
now, without fear of being charged with breach of con- 
fidence. It is the more surprising because, unlike so many 
writers on South Africa, he has no axe to grind. He is 
not in fear of any of the financial cliques: their wrath, 
even if expressed in the deepest of gutturals, would leave 
him quite unmoved, and I presume that the same is the 
case with his co-author. 

Mr. Blackburn has been too anxious to deal only with 
those men and matters of which he can speak from actual 
personal experience, yet, at the same time, he writes of 
them from an impersonal point of view. This is a pity. 
One would have liked the shrewd criticisms of the man who 
created Saul Erasmus, the most wonderfully drawn 
character in South African fiction, or, failing that, the book 
should have been given a wider scope. One does not ex- 
pect that the historian should have known all the people 
who figure in his pages. Itis enough if it beseen, as in this 
case, that the facts are related truthfully and dispassion- 
ately. 

There is a great deal of political matter in “ Secret 
Service,’’ but it would be impossible for the reader to gather 
what the political sympathies of the authors might be. 
All classes are handled in the same cold, merciless spirit 
of justice—the Imperialist and the Little Englander, the 
Rand financier and the scheming Hollander, the Takhaar 
Boer and the supercilious product of Sandhurst. Jew and 
Gentile, Black and White—they are all weighed and found 
wanting, not only in common honesty, but in common 
decency as well in most cases. 

And yet it is the truth—that is the pitiful part about it 
all. Rotten—it is the only word to apply to South African 
society in the days when it was in the melting-pot. _Rotten 
—socially and morally, a land which never produced any- 
thing but gold and sordid-minded plutocrats. 


Rotten—and they say that, now, putrefaction has set 
in. I, for one, believe that to be true, and I advise those 
who do not believe, those who have faith in the much- 
vaunted New Era, to read Douglas Blackburn’s book, and 
then see if they can imagine a social system which was 
infected by such poisonous germs at the outset ever growing 
strong enough to throw off the infection. 

I, who know South Africa well, can see this book being 
made the subject of savage attacks. It is only natural 
that it should be so—the authors have told the truth. 
But it is a book which will survive those attacks, a book 
which will live, which will be regarded as the standard work 
on the subject, until the second volume comes before the 
public, amplifying this one, filling in the blanks. 

That there are blanks no man can deny. For instance, 
we are told a good deal about the Jameson Raid, but we 
are not told why the Raiders put up such a pitifully poor 
fight, whether it was a fact that their commissariat con- 
sisted almost entirely of whisky. Douglas Blackburn 
knows the whole story—why does he give us a hint and no 
more ? 

Again, as regards the Boer trek to Mashonaland, which 
was to have started ahead of the Chartered Company’s 
Pioneers—by the way, there is a’ mistake on page 307: 
those Pioneers were not armed with the Lee-Mitford rifle, 
which, I believe, had not been issued to any troops in 1890 
—Mr. Blackburn must be one of the very few who know 
of the force which Frans Bezedenhuit raised, with Paul 
Kruger’s help, to forestall Rhodes. I know of it, from the 
British side. I have the whole tale, in black and white, 
written by the man—he has a world-famous name—who 
upset the scheme ; but my account is confidential, and can 
never be published. But Douglas Blackburn certainly 
knows it too, from Paul Kruger’s point of view, and he 
might have told the public why Sir Henry Loch agreed so 
hurriedly to the Swaziland Convention. It is quite an inter- 
esting story, though, perhaps, some of our pseudo-Imperial- 
ists would sooner have it forgotten, or, rather, unrelated, 
because it might tend to dim the effulgence from the halos 
of some of their especial heroes. 

Still, the authors of this book have given us so much 
that is good that, I suppose, it is ungenerous to dwell 
on what they have left out. There are certain things in 
“Secret Service”? which Britishers who know South Africa 
will love to see in print. For example, we have Oom Paul 
saying about the Raiders and Sir J. B. Robinson—‘ Did 
they expect Robinson’s men to help them? In these days 
I suspect every one with an Englander name. But Robinscn 
isn’t much of an Englander.” 

The chapter on “ Treasure Hunts ”’ is especially inter- 
esting. As anold big-game hunter, I often heard the story 
of the elephants’ cemetery—and I believe in it. Natives 
do not lie about those things. With regard to Paul Kruger’s 
treasure on the Dorothy—was she not the Dorothea, by 
the way ?—I believe, too, despite what the authors may 
say, that the wily old President did try to ship away a 
large quantity of gold for his own private use by this vessel. 
I believe that the gold was stolen en route by certain more 
wily Teutonic persons at Delagoa Bay, and that when, if 
ever, the wreck is explored, only boxes of lead will be found 
in her. 

“Secret Service’ is a book to be read—I want to em- 
phasise that fact; and yet, at the same time, I want to 
protest against the man who wrote “ Prinsloo”’ and 
““A Burgher Quixote’ working on a mere cut-and-dried 
narrative, a plain recital of things that happened, instead of 
using his greater gifts. Other South African novelists— 
or novelists of South Africa, I should say—attempt to 
follow in his footsteps, often with a fair amount of suc- 
cess ; but the biggest man of all, the Master, deliberately 
keeps out of the public view. Therefore I feel annoyed 
with him, although I have enjoyed immensely the book 
which he and Captain Caddell have produced. 

STANLEY PorTAL Hyatt, 
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TWELVE AUTUMN NOVELS. 


Our novelists, whatever their taste and style, cannot, or 
do not, despise the eternal subject of love. The twelve 
novels on my table allow easily of a rough classification— 
five are concerned -with love and crime, five with love 
in comedy and idyll, and two with love set against a his- 
torical background. 

In point of freshness and vivacity and excellent character 
drawing, the first place seems certainly due to J. E. Buck- 
rose’s “‘ Love in a Little Town.” Cope, of Cope’s Com- 
plete Cleanser, was resolved that his grand-daughter, Celia 
Bassingdale, should be protected from the fortune-hunter. 
To this end he sent her to Great Marlton, to live with his 
poor relations, the Wallerbys. Hence is evolved a delight- 
ful comedy, of which the chief humorist is Mrs. Wallerby 
herself, whose eloquence and optimism are of the true 
Micawber type. Excellent also are the encounters of the 
fortune-hunter with Mrs. Wallerby’s deaf mother and 
Celia’s rustic admirers. In the end old Cope’s stern methods 
are justified by the discomfiture of Captain Osborne and 
the discovery of the ideal lover in Robert Wayne. It isa 
pleasure to commend the excellent writing of this story. 

The early promise of ‘“‘ An Angel in Ambledon’’? is 
scarcely fulfilled, for the story, beginning with comedy, 
deviates, towards the end, perilously near melodrama. 
The experiences of Mr. Tebb, the retired London tradesman, 
who settled as an amateur farmer in Ambledon, are full 
of humour and insight. The entrance of Adolphe Gaspard 
into this rustic scene comes as something of a shock, which 
he expiates by death in a railway tunnel. More consistent 
in its lightness is ‘“‘ Mrs. Drummond’s Vocation,” * which 
sometimes—notably in the preface—does not succeed in 
avoiding flippancy. Of Clapham origin, Lily Crane is 
brought up in a café in Boulogne, whence she passes with 
Samuel Drummond, her husband, to the China mission 
field. The French side of her nature reasserts itself when, 
as a widow, she meets the fascinating Grand Duke. After 
one more gallant try at respectability and Clapham, Mrs. 
Drummond leaves hurriedly for Paris to fulfil her ‘* vocation.” 

There is nothing flippant in Marion Keith's novel, 
“Lizbeth of the Dale,” 4 which is permeated by the colder 
bracing airs of Scoto-Canadian piety. ‘Lizbeth, the 
heroine, with her wild independent nature, has chances of 
luxury and well-being which do not fall to the lot of the 
other members of her family. But time brings to ’Lizbeth 
the knowledge that the good things which she enjoys are 
bought at the expense of human suffering and hardship. 
The girl’s naturally fine nature fights some hard fights, but 
in the end duty and happiness come to her together, love 
is triumphant, and the mission field gains a strong recruit. 
There are scenes in this book marked by a strong and fine 
emotion, and characters instinct with a broad and touching 
humanity. Of all the group perhaps “ The Little Green 
Gate”’*® is most entitled to the name of idyll. Peter 
Marchant is faced with the old alternative of honour and 
inclination ; and Nina Maynard, the girl whom he meets 
too late, and whose unhappy love story forms the subject 
of the book, decides for him, at the cost of her own happi- 
ness, against inclination. It is a slight and simple story, 
but told with considerable charm, and the writer is to be 
commended for her unflinching ending. 

Mr. Robert Machray’s ‘‘ The Woman Wins” ® is so 
typical of its class that it may well open our second cate- 
gory. An Oxford professor finds himself accused of 


1 “ Love in a Little Town. By J. E. Buckrose. 6s. (Mills 
& Boon.) 

2 “An Angelin Ambledon.”” By W. A. Bowie. 6s. (Cassell.) 

3 “Mrs. Drummond’s Vocation.” By Mark Ryce. 6s. 
(Heinemann.) 

* “°Lizbeth of the Dale.’” By Marion Keith. 6s. (Hodder 
& Stoughton.) 

5 “ The Little Green Gate.’’ By Stella Callaghan. 5s. (Con- 
stable.) 


8 “The Woman Wins.”’ By Robert Machray. 6s. (Chatto 
& Windus.) 


murder, ‘and presently a very pretty chain of circumstantial 
evidence is forged against him. His sweetheart, however, 
is true to him through thick and thin, even at the moment 
of a verdict that sounds curiously like the Scottish ‘ Not 
Proven.” Few readers, however, will be surprised when 
after a somewhat inexplicable delay circumstances point 
to the professor’s own brother and double as the culprit. 
The solution of the tangle is disproportionately swift com- 
pared with its making, but at least the situation, if distinctly 
melodramatic, is well designed to exhibit the courage and 
loyalty of Mary Balfour, the professor’s sweetheart. It 
is a sister who is the disturbing element in the married 
happiness of ‘‘ Wife to Peter.”"! Lola is undoubtedly a 
disreputable person, and Peter had reason to conceal her 
dentity. His doing so was near to losing him his wife’s 
ove and even his life, for the judge was summing up 
against him before the charge of murder in this case was 
brought to a dramatic end. The brightest part of a well- 
written novel is the artist’s love-story within it. The 
heroine’s name seems to anticipate the conclusion in Mrs. 
Milne Rae’s ‘“ Bride Lorraine.’’* Sir Gavin Gordon, sus- 
pecting his own nephew, leaves his Bride and enlists. The 
scene passes to the Crimea, where Sir Gavin does prodigies 
of valour. He is nursed back to health and happiness by 
his wife, who is fired by the example of ‘‘ The Lady of the 
Lamp.”’ And the nephew dies in the Crimea, redeeming 
his past by heroic self-sacrifice. This is an excellent 
example of a healthy and unpretentious fireside tale. 

It is not possible to approach Mr. Crockett’s ‘‘ The Lady 
of the Hundred Dresses ’’* without regretful memories cf 
the days of ‘‘ The Raiders.”” The present volume consists 
of a dozen linked stories, obviously suggestive of a magazine 
origin. The central character, John Eames, is a salesman 
in the Jewellers’ Retail Union, and his duties lead him into 
many strange adventures on the Continent. A sharp- 
spoken Miss Allison has many forbears in Mr. Creckett’s 
novels, with her “ snell, bitter-sweet flavour, like that of 
rowanberry jelly from the braes of Dunfermline or the 
woods of Pitfour.”’ 

One might hazard the surmise that Mrs. Meade has 
already made use of some part of the machinery employed 
in ‘‘ The Soul of Margaret Rand.’’* For there is a will 
in which the fortune is conditional on a certain marriage, 
the true heiress is already married, and her friend comes to 
England to personate her and to marry John Rand. A 
lynx-eyed cousin detects what is, in reality, a pious fraud, 
and Mrs. Meade introduces the device of a second will 
for the clearing-up of matters and the general promotion of 
happiness. Girls will lock for the story because it is Mrs. 
Meade’s new book, and they will not fail to vote it 
ripping.” 

Our last paragraph we assign to the historical section. 
Mr. Stewart’s title, ‘‘ The Cardinal,’’*> held out unpleasant 
suggestions of yet another Richelieu book. But his story 
is so far out of the beaten track that it takes us back to the 
Constantinople and Venice of the times of the Crusades. 
It is the tragic love stozy of the Cardinal Ubaldini and 
Ariadne, a beautiful Greek slave of noble birth. Across the 
ages Ariadne joins hands with the heroine of ‘‘ The Little 
Green Gate,” noticed above ; for she, too, sacrifices to the 
uttermost for the sake of the honour of the man she loves. 
It is an original and well-written novel in which the labour 
is skilfully concealed, and the historical background is never 
obtruded to the detriment of the plot-interest. The 
Cardinal is a striking and memorable figure and the author 
has cleverly touched in the weaker and more attractive side 


1 “Wife to Peter.” By Louise Mack. 6s. (Alston Rivers.) 

2 “ Bride Lorraine.’’ Ey Mrs. Milne Rae. 6s. (Religious 
Tract Society.) 

3“ The Lady of the Hundred Dresses."’ By S. R. Crockett. 
2s. net. (Eveleigh Nash.) 

4 “The Soul of Margaret Rand.’’ By L. T. Meade. 6s. 
(Ward, Lock.) 
jie “ Cardinal."" By Newton V. Stewart. 6s. (Stanley 
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of his masterful personality. The authors of * Chante- 
merle,’”’ * greatly daring, have pitched their story in the 
France of 1792. The two cousins, Gilbert and Louis, find 
their life-long friendship imperilled by their common love 
for Lucienne d’Clucourt, to whom Gilbert is betrothed. 
Before the rupture is overt all the main actors in the story 
are deeply involved in the political troubles of the day, and 
presently the two young men are in the difficult position 
of being private enemies and ccmrades in arms. There 
follows a long series of thrilling adventures, throughout 
which the old loyalty and friendship manage to hold good. 
The three-cornered problem is solved by the heroic death 
of Gilbert, not before he was assured of the loyalty of 
his cousin and of his betrothed. The book stands well out 
among the novels of the season by virtue of its very careful 
workmanship. There has obviously been no scamping of 
the prtient study requisite for the filling in of the historical 
setting of this admirably written and well-compacted 
story. 


URUGUDAY.* 

Mr. Koebel is rapidly acquiring something of the position 
of a Hebrew prophet by the able summaries he is giving 
of the history of one nation after another, and the judicious 
estimate he forms of their future. In Uruguay he has a 
tougher nut than usual to crack, because this country can 
hardly yet be said to have turned the corner. Argentina 
seems to have definitely set its forward countenance in 
the direction of peace and prosperity, but Uruguay was 
still indulging in one of its countless faction fights in 
January of this year. Mr. Koebel, however, is inclined to 
be optimistic He calls attention to the extraordinary 
vitality of the people, their heroism and the natural 
wealth of the land, as all calculated ultimately to ‘ brush 
away the results of its wars as lightly as though such 
convulsions were summer showers.’’ The whole history of 
the rising in 1811 of the national hero Artigas is one long 
testimony to the vitality of the race. There is something 
peculiarly delightful in the audacity of the man. While 
fighting at the head of his little impoverished army clad 
in ragged loin-cloths, armed with lassoes and slings, his 
whole stock of cash contained in a canvas bag, he sent 
his privateers across the Atlantic, and they made captures 
within sight of the Iberian cliffs. Even more amazing is 
the hardihood of his successor Lavalleja, who started out 
to win freedom for his country at the head of a mighty 
army of thirty-three, and laid siege to a city garrisoned by 
2,000 Portuguese troops when his followers had only been 
multiplied by three. Vitality, too, was the outstanding 
characteristic of his friend Rivera, “a veritable human 
pheenix in his ability to spring undismayed from the ashes 
of each successive disaster.’’ It should be remembered, 
however, that melodramatic warfare and almost incredible 
successes are more common than elsewhere among the 
easy-going and often fickle populations of Central and 
Southern America. Did not ex-President Castro himself 
begin to climb to the headship of Venezuela with only 
twenty-three cowboys at his back ? But though there is 
much of the effusive nature of the Celt in these Uruguayans, 
though they tly to banquets on every possible occasion, 
for consolation, for encouragement, for congratulation, yet 
they have many solid virtues which augur well for the 
future stability of the country. Their men are distinguished 
by a sobriety which would be a valuable object-lesson to 
any European country. More excellent relations are 
maintained between blacks and whites than the most 
civilised town in the United States can boast of. Shrewd 
sense, too, is shown in subsidising agricultural shows 
throughout the country: the same shrewd sense may be 
expected to operate when Urugary rises into importance as 
a great beef-producing centre. This development is bound 


* “Chantemerle.’’ By D. K. Broster and G. W. Taylor. 6s. 
{ John Murray.) 


Uruguay.’ By W.H. Koebel. 10s. 6d. net. (Fisher Unwin.) 


to come with the almost total cessation of the exportation 
of beef from the United States. The Beef Trust realises 
the trend of affairs and is taking root in the South American 
State. Prosperity is coming like a flood, and if the 
“whites ’’? and the “ coloured ’’ can be persuaded to drop 
their insensate feud, a great future is in store for the sorely 
tried little country. 


NEW POETRY.* 


To write a play on Herod and Mariamne is, it might be 
thought, a custom more honoured in the breach than in 
the observance. But Mr. Sturge Moore writes as if it 
were not a custom, and in reading his play it is easy to 
forget the fact. If he is a poet who can be accused of 
lacking ecstasy, there is no doubt at ail that he lacks 
the gush and redundance which are the worst bane of 
poetry because they have so often successfully acted the 
part of ecstasy for a generation. Lverything in the play 
—the stage directions, the minutiw of every speech, the 
structure of each of the five acts—has been the arduous, 
conscious labour of a man with one clear end before him. 
He takes nothing for granted, and never for a moment 
leans upon convention or tradition. The result is that 
his play is complete in itself, all “‘ carved out of the carver’s 
brain,”’ and to understand and admire it no historic know- 
ledge is necessary—nothing but an unprejudiced mind 
and a heart swept clear of yearnings for the poetical. 
You have Herod and his Queen Mariamne, and the rival 
mothers of king and queen. Herod is returning at the 
height of iis credit with Rome, eager simply for Mariamne’s 
arms. But she is hostile at first because she knows that 
he has provided that she shall not survive him ; and her 
mother has backed her. Herod’s position, however, 
is now too strong, and out of policy the mother changes 
her view. Mariamne consents to a reconciliation, chiefly 
because she sees that her mother’s opposition to Herod 
had been policy. Then Herod’s family conspires against 
her with a story that she has made her husband uxorious 
by drugs, and is now about to poison him. She is tried 
and condemned. At the last moment she repents the cold 
pride which persuaded her not to plead her own innocence, 
She sends for Herod. He refuses, and then arrives the 
moment after her execution. It is a study of psychology, 
richly coloured by a study of manners and costume ; 
and this second element, though always subsidiary and 
relevant, is itself good enough to make a good book if not 
a good play. That it is a good play we have little doubt, 
though it is meant for the stage, which alone can fully 
approve it. Mariamne and her mother, Mariamne and 
Herod, are always vivid. The trial scene is a piece of 
painting and character-study that would save a poor play, 
but does not stand out unduly in the admirable whole. 
Mr. Moore’s great triumph is to appeal directly at every 
point of the play to the eve and the mind together. 

The chief piece in Mr. Darrell Figgis’s book is a blank 
verse play, with lyrics, on the temptation of Job. Unlike 
“Mariamne,” it not only rests chiefly on a well-known 
theme, but varies little from the common view of it. Except 
for the lyrics, Mr. Figgis’s chief work has been to expand 
and illuminate, and to give the form of dialogue. Thus 
everything depends on the colouring which he has been 
able to add by his style. It will be seen that the style 
has an Elizabethan cast, as in this speech cf Job’s: 

** May the dark day that gave my body birth 
Be curst! May it not see the light! May all 
Whom that day belched to teem this foolish earth, 
My brothers and sisters of humanity, 
Wither and falter in distress and fear ! 
May they not know the joy of strife encountered ; 
But fall, hewn by the arm of ruthless Fate, 
Immedicable, fruitless, and unscanned.” 


* ‘“Mariamne.”’ By T. Sturge Moore. 2s. net. (Duck- 
worth.)—‘‘ The Crucibles of Time, and other Poems.’ By 
Darrell Figgis. 3s. 6d. net. (Dent.)—‘‘ Before Dawn (Poems 
and Impressions).’". By Harold Monro. §s. net. (Constable.) 
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He is Elizabethan in his use of words as in his choice. 
Thus he uses ‘“‘ toy’”’ as equivalent to “ offering a toy 
to’”’ in 

‘“Symbols of tinkling glass to toy the eye.” 


At times he is carried away in his Elizabethanism into 
some obscurity and even indefiniteness, as in 
‘* Gaze over all the utterance of my thought : 

From the high leaping vault of bended heaven 

To the arched splendour of thy doming brow ! 

Sublimity and beauty tell their souls 

In rondure ; for these are my trick of thought, 

The high habiliments of secret joy 

Decking my boundless soul. . . .”’ 


The interspersed lyrics are rough and vigorous, and stride 
to their end with an unusual prominence of rhymes. There 
are better lyrics in the rest of the book, which includes 
a long ‘‘ Ode to Music,’’ poems to a snowdrop and a 
chrysanthemum, two sonnets to Cromwell, some other 
poems like odes, some elegiacs and songs, and this sonnet 
to Shakespeare : 
‘There is a glory of what men acquire, 

A glory of erudition, plucked from gloom, 

And set o'er mounded darkness as a fire 

Raging, the paths of ignorance to illume. 

Not so with thee, Rare spirit ! from the womb 

Thou bore an Eye to which our choice designs, 

Cloaking the spirit’s hypocritical bloom, 

Lay bare and naked in their pristine lines. 

Moving with tender ease its radiance shines 

Swiftly about our bowels, hath its play 

Imperious in our heart’s most gloomy mines, 

And swings our secrets out to cruel Day. 

Theretore we fear thy power miraculous ; 

Therefore we love thee for thou loveth us !”’ 
We cannot help wondering what is Mr. Figgis’s authority 
for ‘‘ thou loveth,”’ which is a concord he uses in another 
place. 

Mr. Harold Monro’s book is one in which we constantly 
see side by side, not often in full agreement, a serious 
thinker and a scrupulous writer of verse. He is always 
intensely interesting. We should select his book among 
one of half a dozen or so, if we had to show a Martian or 
an Elizabethan what emotional thinkers are like in our 
day. What may be called his sacred poems—what some 
would call his blasphemies—are perfectly representative. 
Where his thought and his chosen form are most har- 
monious and forcible is in the series of ‘‘ Impressions,” 
which are, as it were, passionate epigrams, often in the 
form of portraits. We should like to quote the whole of 
one which ends : 

‘God, Who ordained the British Sunday even 
To most resemble His own placid life, 
Looks, smiling out of comfortable Heaven, 
Down on the British grocer and his wife.” 
But we should be sorry thus to leave the impression that 
Mr. Monro sneers. His book is most briefly to be described 
by quoting from his dedication, ‘‘ to those who, with me, 
are gazing in delight towards where on the horizon there 
shall be dawn. Henceforth, together,’ he continues, 
“humble though fearless, we must praise, worship, and 
obey the beautiful future, which alone we may call God.” 
THOMAS. 


MOTHER CAREY.* 


It was the kindly old Admiral who named Mrs. Carey 
““ Mother Carey,”’ and the children her chickens. He came 
home with young Lieutenant Carey one afternoon and 
surprised her sitting in the summer-house with little Peter 
in her lap and the two girls and the elder boy, Gilbert, 
playing about her. ‘‘ Mothers and children make a pretty 
good picture at any time,”’ said the Admiral, “* but I should 
say that this one couldn’t be ‘ beat.’’’ Mrs. Riggs has 
drawn the characters of each member of this very human, 


* «Mother Carey.”’ By Kate Douglas Wiggin. (s. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 
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Mr. T. Sturge Moore. 


very lovable family with all the sympathy and charm we 
have learned to look for in the creator of Rebecca. Almost 
at the outset, the father dies and the mother and her 
children are left to make the best of life without him, always 
with his memory dwelling amongst them like a spiritual 
presence. They move into the cheaper little house in a 
pleasant little village because it is the house they had cence 
gone over with him when it was empty, and he had said 
if he was rich he would buy it that afternoon and sleep in 
it that night, seeing they were all so taken with it. 

Poor as they are, they take a motherless little cousin 
Julia to live with them, though they shrink frem the 
experiment, knowing that Julia is one of those pinks of 
perfection who has never done a naughty thing in her life, 
and that it is nearly impossible to like her or to live with 
her comfortably. And there is trouble with Julia when 
she comes ; but the Carey children have a sense of humour, 
and Mother Carey has that with other good senses and the 
kindest heart in the world; so that by degrees Julia 
realises that she is really a solemn prig, and is more or less 
unconsciously moulded into something different and 
infinitely better. 

To catalogue the details of the story would be to tell 
you nothing about it ; the art with which it is all unfolded, 
the knowledge, and humour and tenderness with which the 
various people who belong to it are made human and alive— 
these are the things that matter, and that hold the reader’s 
interest right through. It is a natural everyday tale of 
natural everyday men and women and children, rainbowed 
with the laughter and tears of average human experiences. 
How is one to define the charm of such a beok? The 
quaint humours of Osh Popham and Bill Harmon have 
their share in it; so too have the delightful personalities 
of the Carey youngsters, of Nancy and little Peter in 
particular ; then the Admiral accounts for some of it, and 
even the hard Cousin Nan for a little more ; but over and 
above everybody else you have Mother Carey herself, the 
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sweetest and most motherly of women for all her youthful- 
ness. ‘‘ Don’t make any mistake, dear Mrs. Carey,’ says 
the young teacher, Ralph Thurston, to whom she has been 
kind, “‘ your hearth-fire glows a long, long distance ’’ ; and 
by the time you come to the place where Osh declares 
“God Almighty hez His eye on that woman and He'll see 
her through,”’ you will be in a mood to agree with him. 


A POCKETFUL OF FRANCE,* 

Into a book barely bigger than an ‘‘ Everyman ”’ and 
as light and bright as a box of Boissier’s bonbons, M. 
Louis Hourticq, with an almost maddening neatness, 
has packed away the whole heaped-up art of his country 
—not her stacks of pictures alone, and her mountains of 
sculpture—but her cathedrals and palaces too— her 
chateaux and churches—even her porcelains, tapestries, 
trinkets: just a little persuasion, you feel, or the breath 
of a challenge, and he would have thrown in her literature 
as well. None but a Frenchman could have done this per- 
haps—none but a Frenchman, certainly, could have done it 
so wittily and well, with such a high, clear, polished com- 
pleteness: it is, indeed, the very quality that made its task 
so tremendous that has given the book the power to pull it 
through. That quality, of course, is the great Gallic gift 
of form, that flair for system and symmetry, the core 
of her character, which has made France, among other 
things, the great lexicographer of our emotions, enabling 
her to whip down any dream in a diagram, clean-cut and 
arresting, long before the slow dreamer himself, Celt or 
Teuton, has thoroughly thrown off his drowse. Her 
creative record, as a result, for variety and continuity 
both, is quite without rival. Italy’s prime, indeed, was 


superbly protracted—but her golden speech, though 
long, was all in one language: Italy, for example, knew 
no Gothic. Germany’s art, again, all magnificent 


mutter and growl, has been like a thunder-storm that 
never quite gets away ; Spain’s was one passionate blow, 
a flash from a cloak—with a single tell-tale drop of blood, 
later on, in the shape of that crimson creature Goya ; 
and our own island utterance has been as broken as our 
coast-line—we have blurted out marvels and then relapsed 
into silliness or sullenness, like a plough-boy of genius in 
a salon. But France has always kept freshly in the fore- 
front. Mere geography, doubtless, brute master of so many 
subtle ceremonies, played some part in producing this 
fertility. Stretched out, smooth and square, in the middle 
of the nations, the country did become a kind of screen 
on which successive civilisations, now from this side, now 
that, projected their special ideas, saw them brightly 
epitomised. She made the most of Romanesque—gave 
Christianity its Gothic—turned Classical next to please 
Italy—and though she took up picture-making quite 
late (Botticelli and Leonardo had been a hundred years 
dead, Holbein the Younger some seventy) she made 
herself, in a trice, as we know, drawing-mistress to the 
rest of the world. French art fills a coffer some six 
hundred miles square by iwenty centuries deep. M. 
Hourticq, as cool as a conjuror, tips it all into a parcel 
that will slide into your pocket without bagging. 

That he has done this, and done it so deftly, is mainly 
due, as has been hinted already, to his own possession of 
precisely the talent that multiplied his problem so merci- 
lessly : the virus that caused the confusion becomes the 
anti-toxin to quell it. He writes a hand of uncommon 
neatness—plays his illustrations (there are over 800—not 
much bigger than postage-stamps but perfectly printed) 
with real brilliance and wit—actually making them 
economise space instead of eating into it, using a fine 
phrase like ‘‘ See Fig. 270,” for instance, to save whole 
sheets of description of Chantilly. But the virtue that 
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really saves him is exactly the clean Latin gift for driving 
a road through thin air, for crystallising an abstraction. 
““ The function of a book like this,’’ he says himself frankly, 
“which cannot pursue the phenomena of the artistic 
spirit into all its objective ramifications, must be to trace 
and explain the innate subjective characteristics which 
no fashion in external forms can wholly disguise.’’ And 
thus, instead of dancing distractedly from one corner of 
the bright profusion to another, he assumes an abstract 
garden, calls it the history of France, arranges the 
labyrinth round that, and so presents us with a pattern 
as plain and logical as the street-plan of Paris. He 
manages to do for French art pretty well what French 
art did for us others. 

We miss something by such a method, no doubt. States 
of society build M. Hourticq’s cathedrals—movements, 
not men, paint his pictures—and an unregencrate eye 
may hanker for the muddier stir and bustle of mere mortals- 
Especially, of course, when we come among the painters— 
for it is a queer fact (yet quite, and indeed deeply, char- 
acteristic) that their really picturesque figures are to be 
found, not in their canvases, but in front of them. Dismiss 
Delacroix from his studio, with his burning tears and 
apostrophes, and even ‘‘ The Massacre of Scio’”’ begins 
to look rather mild. Usher Ingres into his, with his 
head all blinkered and bandaged lest he should scar his 
mind with some ugliness, and even the chilliest of his 
““Vierges ’’ becomes as romantic as a bit of Balzac. 
(Whereas with us these qualities are transposed. The 
line we know how to draw is a social one—we keep all 
our chromatics for our art. It was actually the work 
of a stiff lump of a lad like Bonington and of that douce 
Lowland laird Sir Walter which set Delacroix himself all 
aflame.) But the compensations are immense. This 
treatment, for one thing, does put the painter in his place. 
Just now he rather fills the foreground—and any private 
retrospects we make tend too often to be just vistas of 
canvases. But with M. Hourticq we stroll down streets 
of cathedrals, we pass through fifteen centuries, thronged 
with masterworks, before we meet a single painter ;—and 
when we see him we recognise that he is, after all, merely 
a grown-up miniaturist—who was himself just a free- 
lance illuminator—who was at bottom but a stained-glass- 
window man disguised—and therefore a mere employee 
of the architect. And that recognition brings another, 
even richer—a realisation of the strict and Roman logic 
of the line that links the Quartier Latin with the Latin 
quarter in Provence. Turn these pages swiftly and the 
tiny illustrations swim together like the figures in a zoetrope 
—so essentially continuous, after all, was the mutable course. 
And as the film races by it flushes up new perceptions, 
not otherwise to be roused except by travel. It brings 
out the deep difference between French and English Gothic, 
outwardly akin. Ours was a sublime borrowing of an 
exalted speech to express a sudden passionate vision ; 
and our cathedrals overwhelm our landscapes, looming 
above them like carved clouds. But the French was a 
due development, as proportionate as Chartres seems in 
its vast plain, an organic outcrop of the soil; it was 
the result of an intellectual, a mathematical joy, a 
delight in ever closer and cleaner definition, of sending 
stone soaring still more economically into the meaning- 
less air. And this engineering logic, linking even her 
Gothic with her Classic, is not imperceptible elsewhere. 
Swiftly surveyed, her whole art resolves itself into 
a series of mutinous demands for—stricter order. Im- 
pressionism, with us, still means something wistful and 
vague. Transfer it to Paris, place of codes and academies, 
and it becomes as clean-cut as a science, a method 
of mapping out a picture into colonies of colour, a neat 
system of cantons and departments. Here, indeed, in 
this colonising instinct, we seem to touch the second and 
subtler source of her fertility. Physically susceptible to 


outer influences of course she exceptionally was; and 
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that all the roads that led from Rome ran through those 
deftly dovetailed river-beds of hers—that the first “‘ French” 
painter was a Fleming—that there was once a Vatican at 
Avignon and that Van Eyck lodged at Aix, are certainly 
points to bear in mind. But perhaps the legions who first 
hammered out those roads left something in her structure 
more enduring than the Amphitheatre at Arles, or even 
the dialect that soaked into Provence. There is a sense 
in which all French art is ‘‘Empire.’’ The eagles stamped 
on her coinage once perched on the Capitol itself. 
Dixon Scott. 


Hovel Wotes. 


THE BEACON. By Eden Phillpotts. 6s. (Unwin.) 


Once more Mr. Phillpotts has chosen Dartmoor for 
the setting of his story and once more he has made the 
setting dominate the drama. Against the dominant mass 
of Cosdon Beacon mere human beings, strong virile Devon 
men and women though they are, dwindle into comparative 
insignificance. Mr. Phillpotts shares with Mr. Hardy 
the power of making us feel the infinite littleness of men 
compared with the giant forces of nature. Like Mr. Hardy, 
too, he feels and makes us feel how the dweller in the open 
country is influenced in character and temperament by his 
natural surroundings. The hordes in the great cities, 
entrenched in their little brick fortresses, have escaped 
from nature and they pay the penalty in cramped and 
artificial lives. But the dweller in the country, especially in 
the spacious borders of Dartmoor, cannot escape from the 
influence of his surroundings. The real central figure in 
Mr. Phillpotts’s new bcok is Coscon Beacon. We see the 
Beacon in every mood, from summer calm to the wildest 
winter storm. To see the Beacon is to see nature: it is 
more, it is tosee nature unveiled. Every human being living 
beneath its shadow is more or less unconsciously influenced 
by it. The strong find strength in it, the timid shrink 
from it in fear. Elizabeth Densham, a London barmaid of 
strong character and considerable beauty, has heard of 
the glamour of Dartmoor and accepts a post in the little 
hamlet of South Leal, on the edge of the moor. Here she 
falls under the spell of the Beacon, which is at once an 
inspiration and an unceasing fascination for her. She is 
thrown in contact with two men of opposite types. One 
is strong and rugged, rough in speech and almost brutal 
in manner: the other is weak, easy-going, charming, and 
inefficient. For a long time she hesitates between the two. 
The force and virility of the one appeal to her, but she 
resents her own strength being dominated by his. The 
other appeals to her, though she is fully alive to his weak- 
ness, because she thinks she could do more for him. She 
does not realise that it is easier to tame the strong man 
than to put strength into the weak. In the end, of course, 
she makes, almost inevitably, the wrong choice. The 
result is tragedy, swiftly and simply developed, with a 
brevity and concise power which make the book one of 
Mr. Phillpotts’s best. The character-studies are worked 
out to a logical and inevitable crisis. Of all our serious 
novelists Mr. Phillpotts is the most consistent in method 
and achievement. This book is fully up to and in its 
brevity even a little above the high standard which he has 
always set himself. 


THE ROAD TO AVALON. By Coningsby Dawson. 6s. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


Purporting to relate the adventures of a charcoal- 
burner’s son in search of Avalon and King Arthur, this 
brilliant allegory develops into the quest of everyman for 
the ‘‘ Garden of Heart’s Desire.’’ ‘‘ There is a home 
for all unnamed desires, and in that home is Avalon: and 


that home is the Garden of Heart’s Desire which God first 
caused to be made for Adam, and from which God cast him 
forth. Yet hath He been ever willing that Adam’s sons 
should regain their father’s heritage. Therefore hath He 
implanted in the heart of every smallest child this nameless 
longing—the memory of a lost splendour—that one day a 
stronger son should lead the whole race back. But Lilith 
hath always been at hand to lure men’s souls aside, so that, 
though many have striven, none hath as yet attained 
they could not resist her singing and the light in her hair 
of gold.’’ The story recounts how the charcoal-burner’s 
son escapes the wiles of Lilith and her Scarlet City, and 
strives to follow the call of another woman “ with hair like 
bars of gold through which her eyes looked out.” “ Tell 
me thy name,” he implores again and again, but only when 
Avalon has been attained can he read her face and learn 
the truth: ‘‘ Thou art all that was best that I ever dreamed 
and will ever dream... Delicate fancy and rich 
poetic feeling have gone to the making of a book which 
breathes great living truths into legends that totter with 
antiquity and fables that crumble with age. ‘‘ The Road 
to Avalon”’ is no beaten track ; it is a thoroughly stimu- 
lating journey, and the fortunate traveller may gather many 
fragrant flowers of thought on the way. 


LADIES WHOSE BRIGHT EYES. By Ford Madox Hueffer. 
6s. (Constable.) 

Mr. Sorrell was a publisher of the most modern com- 
mercial type. He produced popular encyclopedias, popular 
in the sense of being adapted to the tastes of the partially 
educated, with great profit to himself and very little 
profit to any one else. In fact he was a perfect exemplar 
of the business man of to-day, entirely unromantic and 
modern to his finger tips. As he is returning in the Ply- 
mouth express after a successful raid on America, he is 
given the Tamworth-Egerton crucifix, which had been 
brought back from Palestine in the thirteenth century 
by Sir Stanley Egerton of Tamworth. Sir Stanley, so the 
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story ran, had died on landing in England, and the cross 
was carried to Tamworth by a converted Greek slave who 
was dressed only in a linen shift and knew only two words 
of English—Egerton and Tamworth. As he was handling 
the cross, Mr. Sorrell felt a sudden shock, in reality a 
railway accident, and woke up to find himself still holding 
the cross, but back in the year 1326. Luckily he was a 
good linguist and soon made himself at home in the various 
dialects of French and English which made up the language 
of England at the time. Of Mr. Sorrell’s adventures in 
the fourteenth century it is not necessary to attempt a 
detailed summary. It is enough to say that they are 
diverting and exciting in the extreme. Mr. Hueffer’s 
knowledge of the details of the social life of the fourteenth 
century is curiously minute. The accuracy of some of the 
incidents seems open to question, though no doubt Mr. 
Hueffer could cite chapter and verse in justification of all 
of them. The attempt to depict the medieval world as it 
would appear to modern eyes has been made before. A 
conspicuous instance is that most melancholy of Mark 
Twain's failures, ‘‘ A Yankee at the Court of King Arthur.” 
But it has never before been done so brilliantly or with 
such convincing completeness of detail as in “ Ladies 
Whose Bright Eyes.’’ As a reconstruction of the daily 
life of the time the book is a historical achievement of real 
value, and it is also most entertaining reading. No dry- 
as-dust history could give so vivid an impression of that 
strange blend of lawlessness and minute litigiousness, of 
childish simplicity and cunning, of luxury and primitive 
discomfort, which made up the fourteenth century. How 
Mr. Sorrell returned to the twentieth century, a convert to 
medievalism, and how he met a reincarnation of the Lady 
Dionissia, we leave Mr. Hueffer to tell. It is only fair to 
say that the end of his story is as delightful and ingenious 
as the rest of it. ‘‘ Ladies Whose Bright Eyes” is Mr. 
Hueffer’s high-water mark and the most brilliant book of 
the season. 


THE LOST IPHIGENIA. By Agnes and Egerton Castle. 6s. 
(Smith, Elder.) 

No reader of *‘ The Lost Iphigenia ’’ can fail to admire 
the dogged pertinacity of Sir John Holdfast—good-natured, 
easy-going Johnny—in his pursuit of the apathetic heroine, 
Sarolta. Gifted with a wonderful soprano voice, Sarolta 
has no eyes or ears for anything but Art, and when a 
fortunate chance introduces her to the celebrated com- 
poser Lothnar, whose fame exceeds that of Wagner and 
Beethoven, she rises to the occasion and creates a sensation 
as Iphigenia in his new opera. This Lothnar, as becomes 
a genius of such magnitude, is an amazing bundle of eccen- 
tricities. Sarolta is warned concerning him by her music 
mistress, one Madame Costanza, an immensely entertain- 
ing character: ‘‘ What he will want of you he will get, if 
he has to grind it from you, if you have to give it with your 
blood, with your soul. And, if you can’t give it—pft !— 
that is the end of you as far as he is concerned ; you are 
nothing—a cracked instrument to be thrown away. 
Lothnar—it is a Satan of hardness, obstinacy, pride—only 
he makes music like an Archangel!’”’ This is the man to 
whom Sarolta loses her heart, believing his love to be hers 
—a belief which, at length, he rudely shatters. “‘ What are 
you to me ?—Nothing,” he declares, in a scene of great 
power. ‘‘ What were you to me ?—A reed that I fashioned 
into a pipe for my song. .. .””. There are some genuinely 
dramatic moments in ‘“ The Lost Iphigenia,’ and the 
characters, whether normal or abnormal, are admirably 
portrayed. 


QUEED. By Henry Sydnor Harrison. 6s. (Constable.) 


When you first make the acquaintance of Queed, he is 
a curiously self-centred, stunted, scarcely human little 
egoist, a crude, dry little student who is making a special 
study of “‘ evolutionary sociology,” and yet lives wholly to 
himself and brusquely evades all social intercourse. “‘ Nearly 


all Queed’s time, which he administered by an iron-clad 
Schedule of Hours, duly drawn up, went to the actual 
writing of his Magnum Opus. His book was designed 
to co-ordinate and unify the theories of all science into the 
single theory which alone gave any of them a living value, 
namely, the progressive evolution of a higher organised 
society and a higher individual type.’’ He has no real 
knowledge of his fellow humans, no experience of life, and 
has formulated his theories entirely from his reading. ‘‘ He’s 
the most pitiful little creature I ever saw,’’ says Sharlee. 
“ He’s the saddest little man in the world, and it has never 
dawned on him.”’ And it is under the influence of Miss 
Charlotte Lee Weyland, otherwise Sharlee, that Queed 
does at length come to realise what a pitiful little creature 
he is, and that his philosophy is hollow and dead. She 
shames him into this self-realisation, but it is a difficult 
task and takes time, and she has to steel herself to be cruel 
and tell him some cold and scathing truths before it can be 
accomplished, She goads him into earning his own living 
instead of sponging on his landlady whilst his great book is 
in progress, and, on her introduction, he joins the staff of 
the local newspaper and tries his hand at popular journalism. 
“ He has a wonderful genius for crushing the interest out of 
any subject he touches,’ observes one of the paper’s 
directors. ‘‘ In some ways he is undoubtedly the oldest 
man in the world. In another way he hasn't any age at all. 
Spiritually he is unborn—he simply doesn’t exist.” And 
the story is of how Sharlee, at long last, with her womanly 
insight and merciless commonsense, humanises and spiritual- 
ises this little bookish monster. There is a mystery sur- 
rounding his facher, who has vanished ; and it chances that, 
unknown to herself and to him, Sharlee is intimately con- 
cerned in this mystery, and the clearing of it up brings 
romance and tragedy into Queed’s dull life and is the shock 
that finally awakens the soul that is asleep in him. It is 
a delightful story, and if there are touches of unreality in 
the plot there are none in the characters ; these are drawn 
vividly, easily, naturally, and are vigorously alive. The 
pathos of the book is nearly always true, and it is leavened 
throughout with a quaint and genial humour. ‘‘ Queed ” 
is unquestionably the best first novel of the year—so far. 


THE LAST LINK. By 


Stoughton.) 


Morice Gerard. 6s. (Hodder & 

Mr. Morice Gerard has achieved a considerable reputation 
as a writer of historical novels, and we believe that now a 
large public eagerly awaits every new book from his pen. 
This in itself is a sign that the times are not entirely out of 
joint, for Mr. Gerard has always provided reading as whole- 
some as it is attractive. His manner is workmanlike rather 
than decorative, but the art of writing a straightforward, 
readable story—the art in which Mr. Gerard especially 
excels—is by no means so easy as, on the surface, it might 
appear. The author wastes no time on minor subtleties : 
he devises a full, interesting plot, introduces four or five 
well-realised characters, a number of dramatic situations, 
and goes straight ahead. The result is always a completely 
entertaining book. “The Last Link” is an excellent 
example of Mr. Gerard’s manner. It is a historical study of 
the times of King William IIT., and the romance of Sir Ralph 
Chesney, who is loyal to King William, and Belle Costigan, 
who is the supposed daughter of a Jacobite plotter, pursues 
a chequered and variously interesting course, in which the 
author has allowed himself ample scope for proving the 
quality of his hero as a man of courage and of action. The 
whole story, indeed, is spirited and well told, and entirely 
worthy of its author. : 


THE EARTHEN DRUM. By E. S. Stevens. 6s. 
Boon.) 
After The Veil”? and The Mountain of God”’ it is 
probably unnecessary to tell the reader that Miss Stevens 
has a complete and—for a Westerner—a curiously sym- 
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pathetic understanding of the life and feelings of the 
Oriental. Yet it is possible that the eight stories which 
comprise ‘‘ The Earthen Drum” will come as a surprise 
to the writer’s admirers. Here, perhaps, she treats more 
consciously of the East than in either of her earlier books. 
She has altered her style to accord with the circumlocu- 
tions and the matter-of-fact dogmatisms of the Eastern 
story-teller of the title. (He collects his audience, it may 
be explained, by beating upon an earthen drum.) In all 
of the stories, we believe, the reader will sense something 
of the atmosphere of Northern Africa, the heat-shimmer, 
the too-blue sky, the life of its men and women, and their 
exotic loves. Slight though it may be in actual length, 
“The Earthen Drum ”’ yet presents more points of interest 
than most full-length novels; certainly it is far more 
unusual. 


THE FIRST BORN. By R. Murray Gilchrist. 6s. (Werner 


Laurie.) 


“The First Born’’ gives an intimate picture of a very 
human family brought together under the roof of an old 
Derbyshire manor and tortured by secret tears and un- 
forgiving pride. Old Thomas, the central figure, is finely 
conceived. For all his meanness and his shabby clothes, 
the pride of birth and breeding burns fiercely in the lean old 
squire. ‘It’s the thing I hold best in the world,” he 
declares. ‘‘ A man’s first duty is to keep his stock pure. 
We've been a strong set; time out of mind Waldron has 
gone from eldest son to eldest son.’’ Both his children 
thwart his will and marry mates of their own choosing. 
The daughter weds a penniless “‘ music man,’ and flies 
into exile; the son after great opposition marries a girl, 
Susan, who has just borne him a son. The squire’s secret 
resolve that this son shall never inherit Waldron, and the 
bitter realisation of this by Susan, who loves the child 
above all her others born in wedlock, result in some 


poignant scenes that Mr. Gilchrist develops skilfully’ 


and in his usual concise and forceful style. As a group 
of character-sketches ‘‘ The First Born’’ makes excellent 
reading ; it cannot fail to please all who enjoy a simple 
story holding within its pages a world of tenderness and 
pathos. 


LORD STRANLEIGH, PHILANTHROPIST. By Robert 
Barr. 6s. (Ward, Lock & Co.) 


There is no question that the man with unlimited wealth 
at his disposal, who can purchase his way through diffi- 
culties with the ease of a magicianin ‘‘ The Arabian Nights,” 
has a certain romantic fascination for even the most weary 
reader. To be able to engage a special train, when you 
happen to be late for the ordinary one, has a certain 
glamour about it which is attractive. Mr. Robert Barr in 
his collection of short stories, which were produced origin- 
ally in the Jdler, and now appear in book form under the 
title of ‘‘ Lord Stranleigh, Philanthropist,’’ has given us 
a central character built on these lordly and plutocratic 
lines. His hero is quite an amusing figure; his attempts 
to do good and to dissipate his great wealth—attempts 
which almost invariably lead to his accumulating still more 
capital—make excellent reading. The author is one of 
our best story-tellers, and employs his art in this volume 
with great skill. If one was to find fault with a book 
which should amuse thousands of fiction-readers, it would 
be to point out that the stories have too great an abund- 
ance of elaboration, leading up to very abrupt and, by 
comparison, feeble climaxes. Perhaps the most complete 
story is that bearing the curious title of ‘“‘ My Library was 
Dukedom Large Enough.” It is a very amusing account 
of how the hero’s agent obtains the necessary capital to 
gamble in rubber and make a fortune by playing off his 
employer against another millionaire with a mania for giving 
away free libraries. 


THE MAN WITH AN HONEST FACE, By Paul Wells. 
6s. (Appleton.) 


This is one of those very brisk pieces of American sensa- 
tionalism that the reader finds it difficult to get away from, 
in spite of the fact that little thought has been given to the 
making of the book. We say this with no intention of 
disparagement, for the story is an excellent example of its 
type. The author writes quite passably and the whole 
thing goes with a swing from start to finish; it is not in 
the least an original book, but it is one that keeps the reader 
in a good temper. But it does require to be read in one 
sitting, and it does not call for the use of the higher critical 
faculties—neither of which requirements should be beyond 
the powers of the average reader. Granted these postulates 
and you will enjoy yourself thoroughly with this story of 
the adventures which befel the prepossessing gentleman of 
the title after possession of a mysterious packet had been 
mysteriously thrust upon him. The characters include a 
lawyer, the Queen of Beltravia, an unscrupulous million- 
aire, an Irish “‘ tough,’’ and a very pleasant heroine. 


A WEAVER OF DREAMS. By Myrtle Reed. 6s. (Putnam.) 


Here is a very fragrant story whose simple plot is 
made all-sufficient by the delicate art of the author. 
She understands—that is what one feels throughout this 
book. From grave to gay the story moves, then back 
again, to touch the reader with a pleasant sadness. Itisa 
tale of red and pink rose leaves that floated down a stream 
and were gathered up by a young man in a brown canoe ; 
he knows where the red rose leaves come from—but who 
is the owner of the pink ? And meanwhile, the Weaver 
of Dreams sits in his little house at the cross-roads and 
waits for his most desired dream to come true. ‘‘ Keep 
your House of Life as God gives it to you,” he says, “‘ and 
hide the dark places with the tapestry of dreams.” Miss 
Reed rightly asserts that the distinguishing mark of a 
woman who is really fine is loyalty to her own sex, and 
draws for us a splendid woman with a wide and sympa- 
thetic understanding of the sterner sex because she is 
loyal to her own. The people are natural; the story is 
natural; and the quaint humour and delightful banter 
of Miss Cynthia will make her long remembered by readers 
of the book. ‘‘ A Weaver of Dreams” is a delightful book 
and causes one the more to regret that its author’s life 
should have ended so soon and so tragically. 


HURDCOTT. By John Ayscough. 6s. (Chatto & Windus.) 


This is a novel of strange characters and unexpected 
happenings. The scene is laid in the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, and the author probably selected his 
period with a view to leaving himself unhampered in deal- 
ing with his somewhat curious material. The heroine is 
a Sicilian aristocrat, Consuelo Dauntsey, who comes to 
stay in England with two very English maiden aunts and 
a squire brother. Here she comes across the hero, who 
gives the name to the novel. Hurdcott is a supposed 
gipsy, a foster-son of a shepherd, and it is round the 
mystery of his birth that the story centres. He is a ne’er- 
do-well, a vagrant, but when he falls madly in love with 
the heroine, he swears to give up his irregular life and to 
tread only the paths of virtue. There is also a half- 
Burmese English lord—Lord Winterlow—who has two 
curious characteristics: he objects to titles and therefore 
calls himself by the simple name of Basil Hungerford, and 
he further professes the Buddhist faith. With these 
characters Mr. Ayscough builds up a story of considerable 
charm and interest. There is a murder in the book and 
for this murder Hurdcott is sentenced to death. While 
in prison Consuelo is anxious to visit him, but is refused 
admission. So that she may comfort the last moments of 
his life, she is married secretly to him in his cell and by 
this means is allowed to see him every day. Eventually 
Hurdcott is executed in public—a scene which is described 
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with great 
dramaticeffect. 
At the end it 
transpires that 
Hurdcott, the 
shepherd’s 
foster-son, was 
really amember 
of the royal 
house of Spain 
and a_ tomb- 
stone is erected 
setting out this 
fact, and also 
the fact that 
Consuelo died 
on the same 
day. It is a 
strange story, 
but admirably 
told. Mr. John Ayscough. 


THE LEGACY. By Mary S. Watts. 6s. (Macmillan.) 


The dignity conferred on the Breen family by its pos- 
session of a bishop was barely sufficient to screen the 
manifest shortcomings of the relatives who depended on 
the charity of the Rev. Sylvanus. Letty Breen’s childhood 
was a shabby genteel one, and her juvenile flirtation with 
the charwoman’s boy raised the suspicion that she had 
inherited the disposition of a too gallant ancestress. Letty’s 
development is described with very remarkable skill and 
restraint. Passion had little part in her nature, and on the 
occasion of her one temptation to be false to her colourless 
husband she was saved and punished by the horror of the 
accident that deprived him of his reason. It is a triumph 
for the author that Letty retains our sympathy to the end, 
when the charwoman’s masterful son, now a millionaire, 
finds an ideal stepmother for his daughter in his old-time 
sweetheart. To outline the story is to give no idea of the 
unusual quality of the book. The Baroness Von Donhoff 
is only one of a large group of characters touched in with 
singular deftness and humour. The novel is full of quiet 
strength and deserves to find its way to a large circle of 
readers, who will have good reason to congratulate them- 
selves on coming across a piece of work so strong and 
wholesome and entertaining. The history of the Breen 
family has more of the true Thackeray flavour than any 
recent novel we have read. 


RED EVE. By H. Rider Haggard. 6s. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


If you are seeking a really exciting book, one that bristles 
with thrilling incidents and valorous deeds, you cannot do 
better than read Mr. Rider Haggard’s “‘ Red Eve.”’ It isa 
story of the days of Edward III., written in Mr. Haggard’s 
usual vigorous style—it fairly glows with life and colour. 
The heroine of the story 1s called Red Eve on account of the 
cloak she wears; she is a beautiful girl who loves and is 
loved by Hugh de Cressi, the poor youngest sonofa merchant. 
But Sir Edmund Acour, a wealthy French knight, is also 
anxious to make her his wife, and the base way in which he 
brings about his desire, the dangers Hugh de Cressi faces 
in order to be revenged, and the crafty way in which Sir 
Edmund avoids meeting his enemy are matters of emotion 
and excitement that keep one wholly interested to the end. 
And behind all looms the mighty Murgh, the symbolical 
figure of Fate, who walks in the battlefield and treads the 
streets of the pest-stricken cities. This is a tale that lovers 
of picturesque romance and stirring adventure should by 
no means leave unread. 


THE RED LANTERN. By Edith Wherry. 6s. (Lane.) 


Miss Wherry’s book represents, we feel sure, the fruit 
of many years’ personal experience of China and its customs. 


It is, at any rate, a very considerable achievement, and one 
of which its author may well be proud. ‘‘ The Red Lan- 
tern’’ purports to give some of the inner history of the 
Boxer movement, and though it may be difficult for the 
ordinary reader to discern where fiction ends and fact 
begins, there can be no question but that the book loses 
nothing in interest or readability on this account. Mahlee, 
the heroine, is the daughter of Sir Philip Sackville and a 
Chinese girl who has died soon after her birth. For the 
first sixteen years or so of her life, Mahlee has been brought 
up by her grandmother, but at this age a curious, but by 
no means unlikely, accident brings her to an American 
missionary institution in Peking. She is adopted as a 
daughter by the head of the “ Ark of the Covenant ”’ and 
his wife, and during this period of her life her Western 
instincts prevail. She even falls in love with Andrew 
Handel, an ascetic and very priggish young missionary, 
and it is largely through her accidental discovery of Handel’s 
sense of the gulf that separates them that the Asiatic in 
her is once more brought to the surface. It is then that 
she falls completely under the influence of Sam Wang, 
Eurasian like herself and a Boxer leader. We must leave 
the reader to find out for himself how Mahlee is used by 
Sam Wang for his political purposes as a reincarnation of 
Whar Mou Lahn, the Jeanne d’Arc of China, and to what 
use she puts her power. It is enough to say that ‘‘ The 
Red Lantern ”’ will be found to be a highly interesting— 
even enthralling—treatment of very difficult subject- 
matter. Miss Wherry not only has something to say, but 
she possesses the power of saying it remarkably well. 


THE CLAW. ByCynthiaStockley. 6s. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


In these days of many novels, when the plot of prac- 
tically every work of fiction one opens seems to be little 
more than an old acquaintance in a new garb, it is quite 
refreshing to find a book which has a value and an interest 
absolutely apart from the merits of the story. ‘‘ The 
Claw ’’ certainly belongs to this class, for it gives by far the 
best picture we have ever had of life in the little Rhodesian 
townships during the days of the Matabele War. In a 
sense, the book is a page of history; at any rate, it con- 
tains a record which might otherwise have been lost, 
for the author is one of the very few white women who 
could have written it from personal experience, and, so 
far as the atmosphere is concerned, she has written it 
extremely well. The story hardly counts when compared 
with that same atmosphere ; in fact, it is on a lower level 
altogether. The minor characters are, generally speaking, 
well drawn; they strike you at once as being what they 
are—absolutely true to life, or at least to the life of 
Rhodesia in those days; but the two principal figures 
are wearisome and unconvincing. The heroine reveals 
herself—the book is written in the first person—as selfish, 
ungrateful, vain, though the author probably will not 
share this view. Her treatment of her husband was as 
abominable as her infatuation for the hero was absurd. 
Major Kinsella, the hero, is a stage frontiersman of mildly 
blackguardly type, and it is quite distressing to find him 
reappearing towards the end of the story, after having 
been a prisoner in a cave in the Matoppos for two years. 
The husband, Maurice Stair, who dies conveniently on the 
last page, is really a far more decent person, despite his 
secret drinking and alleged cowardice. The amount of 
forbearance he showed towards his wife, who was always 
untrue to him in spirit, was little short of amazing. How- 
ever, just as Major Kinsella’s heroism fails to convince, 
so Stair’s evil qualities seem unreal, especially in view of 
his sudden reformation. Still, after all the story itself 
is of secondary importance, and though its faults may 
mar, they certainly do not spoil one of the best novels of 
South African frontier life ever written. 
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The Bookman’s Table. 


THE WONDERFUL WEALD. By Arthur Beckett. 
net. (Mills & Boon.) 

Mr. Beckett’s ‘‘ Wonderful Weald ” is or is not—accord- 
ing to the way you take it—a guide book. To assist the 
reader who requires guiding he has supplied a large amount 
of information upon practically the whole of the un- 
hackneyed portions of Sussex—a much larger subject than 
is at once apparent—some hints on the manner of his 
journey, and a capable index (but no map). It is all that 
a guide-book should be, indeed ; but it is also a great deal 
more, for it has a sort of plot and a number of characters, 
and it is written in an altogether delightful manner. Mr. 
Beckett details his quest of the Crock of Gold which is 
to be found at the end of the rainbow. It took him far, 
and at the end he tells his Aminta: “‘In spite of all 
the perils we have undergone we have not found the 
Crock of Gold.’ ‘ You are wrong,’ said she. ‘ We have 
found it, and, moreover, among the gold pieces that the 
Crock contains are the pleasures of the way, the delights 
of the mind, the health of the body, and not least the 
knowledge of the Wonderful Weald. In seeking these 
you have discovered romance and re-discovered your 
youth.’”” We agree entirely with Aminta, and we further 
hope that on looking again into the Crock, Mr. Beckett 
will find the pieces of literary fame and material prosperity. 
He deserves to. 


10s. 6d. 


THE KENT COAST. 
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By Arthur D. Lewis. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 


With 59 Illus- 


Mr. Arthur D. Lewis is obviously an interesting writer 
who has not solved the difficulty of writing a good topo- 
graphical book. He has tastes of his own, but he is not 
unaware of public taste. Moreover, he has to write a book 
of over three hundred pages and that, it may be guessed, 
would be even mcre difficult to do had he to satisfy his own 
taste. In the first few pages we become aware of this 
difference of tastes. He asks leave to pause in Deptford 
to describe a shop in a row of little old shops off the High 
Street. ‘‘ The shop,”’ he says, “‘ that fascinates me pro- 
claims on a wooden facia that twists round the three sides 
of the window’s summit, ‘ Best prices given for old metal : 
wholesale and retail rag-dealer.” The cave-like interior 
shows a roomful of weird blacknesses below the level of the 
street. Awesome feet-like things 
hang down from rafters—feet- 
like things stand up frem tables 
and floor, like animals asleep on 
their backs. The whole shop is 
full of expression, though what 
it expresses I do not know.” 
Mr. Lewis’s next sentence is: 
“ Deptford, of course, was once 
a place of great importance for 
shipbuilding.’’ Either he was in 
too much of a hurry or he was 
too lazy to discover what those 
feet-like things expressed in the 
weird blacknesses of the shop. 
But it was his business to dis- 
cover, or to try. Nevertheless, 
this failure and the words “ of 
course’ in the following sen- 
tence are unerringly indicative 
of the nature of his book. It 
is not a bad book. It is full of 
the kind of intormation which 
is usually expected in topo- 
graphical books, and this is given 
for the most part in the form of 
quotations from old books. From 


time to time Mr. Lewis deviates to express himself in such 
a passage as that in ‘“‘ Margate,’’ where he says: ‘‘ The 
use of strange words gives great romance to acts and 
objects which but for their names would be prosaic enough. 
The Margate hov of which Lamb wrote seems to me more 
romantic than the Margate steamer.’”’ These two portions 
of the book, the information and the opinions, do not 
mingle or co-operate. But Mr. Lewis has covered his 
ground like a man; he “ went all round the coast on foot,” 
and he has written at large upon everything from Deptford 
to the further side of Dungeness. The illustrations are 
from photographs. 


NOTES FROM THE LIFE OF AN ORDINARY MORTAL. 
Being a Record of Things Done, Seen and Heard at School, 
College, and in the World during the latter half of the Nine- 
teenth Century. By A. G. C. Liddell, C.B. 10s. 6d. net. 
(John Murray.) 

In his family connections, education, travels, positions, 
and experiences, Mr. Liddell’s fortune has been anything 
but “ ordinary,” and a little of his volume serves to show 
that, intellectually and artistically, he himself is by no 
means the ordinary mortal’ he pretends to be. But 
his outlook and method of narration are for the most part 
undoubtedly ordinary—even in circumstances where it 
needs a certain art to remain “ ordinary.”” It may indeed 
be urged on the other hand that no ordinary, but only 
an extraordinary, a great, a proud soul, could deal so 
lightly, so casually, so unemotionally with events and 
memories and individualities that would move or even 
thrill most other citizens. There may be a great art or 
a great pride underlying it all. Be that as it may, the 
method is the method of Tit-Bits, applied in the realms 
of society, politics, art, law, and literature by one who has 
had special opportunities for studying them from within. 
Mr. Liddell gives memories of great authors and artists 
and statesmen as one might give statistics about under- 
ground railways and taxi-cabs. Once at Farringford he 
saw Tennyson dancing in a stately, almost elephantine 
way, with a young damsel in a polka, and remarks, in his 
easy, off-hand style: ‘‘It was, no doubt, an interesting 
spectacle, to see an Olympian in white kid gloves par- 
taking of the amusements of mankind.”’ In less than half 
a page of plain, bald sentences he strings the literary 
confidences imparted to him by Matthew Arnold in a walk 
to St. James’s Place. The last was that the poet had been 
more thanked for his poem on the death of the dog Geist 
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Ramsgate Harbour. 


From ‘‘ The Kent Coast,’ by Arthur D. Lewis. (Fisher Unwin.) 
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than for anything he ever wrote; he supposed it was 
because few persons liked verses and many liked dogs. 
The chief point we learn about Herbert Spencer is his 
theory, propounded at an interesting party, that pleasure 
was an excellent digestive. He himself could not digest 
the same food for many days; the monotony would affect 
his mind, and indeed he had heard of a man who went 
into a decline from eating nothing but mutton chops. 
Mr. Liddell saw much of many statesmen, Lords and 
Commoners, when (after depressing days at the Bar) he 
became Chief Clerk in the Crown Office, but he treats 
them as casually as cab-drivers or waiters. Mr. Liddell 
quotes liberally from his diary. Here, too, great men and 
things are treated tersely, unemotionally, ‘‘ ordinarily.” 
As an example :— : 

““ June 21 [1890}. Monkshatch.—Some talk with old Mr. 

Watts. He said that he could not imagine persons being fond 
of any art without wanting to create in it themselves. He 
could never read poetry without its giving him a want to put 
his ideas in verse; which he could not do, as he had no gift 
of language. He said he felt very strongly that he had lived 
before.” 
Withal the many facts about many famous folk seem 
incidental. Mr. Liddell’s main subject is himself: from 
his childhood, and his Eton and Balliol days to his sixtieth 
birthday. On the phases of this avowedly more intimate 
theme he is just as terse and candid and unemotional and 
exoteric. 


SHE OF THE GREEN HAIR. By N. W. Byng. (Madgwick, 
Houlston & Co., Ltd.) 

Those among us who remember gratefully a little book 
called ‘‘ In a Street—in a Lane,’’ will not require to read 
this notice; what was most remarkable in that small 
volume was a gay, ironic spirit which, unlike most other 
spirits, is not in much danger of evaporation from an 
author’s second book. Now we have ascertained that 
the author is a woman. Willshe take the mantle that was 
snatched away by Death so tragically from the shoulders 
of Monica Turnbull? Have we got in England some one 
who is worthy to translate the songs of Heine and who 
some day—gquien sabe ? In this book are no translations ; 
on the contrary, it is in high degree original, more even 
than you would expect from the bizarre note of the title. 
A whole philosophy is expressed in terms of verse which 
may sound perilously ambitious and, to be quite candid, 
there are slips which a more careful artist would not 
make. No matter how profound the thought, it is impos- 
sible, apparently, for Miss Byng to silence her irony and 
her quaint humour. The second half of the book is devoted 
to a series of poems descriptive of ‘‘ The Poet’s House”’ 
and ‘‘ The Poet’s Garden.’ There are different moods 
for each room, and this is what a reasonable person will 
prefer in his companion. Death is crouching in the 
West Room : 


“In horrid folds around him hung 
His dusky cloak, and to his very feet 
In gloomy lines it flowed. 
Till suddenly this cloak he flung 
Off from his shoulder, and with look so sweet 
A rosy lining showed.” 


THE LAST EPISODE OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
By Ernest Belfort Bax. 6s. net. (Grant Richards.) 

It is no doubt true, as Mr. Bax says, that “‘ of all the 
leading actors in the great drama of the French Revolution 
there is probably none less known to the average reader of 
history than the subject of the present volume.’”’ Fran- 
¢gois Noel, or, as he is more usually known, Gracchus Babeuf, 
was the main actor in the curious “‘ Conspiracy of the 
Equals”’ which may truly be said to mark the conclusion 
of the French Revolution. His was an unusual, but not 
an outstanding, personality, and the rising which he 
headed, though checked only upon the eve of. success, 
comes as something of an anti-climax after the far more 
horribly stirring times of the Revolution proper. 


Nor can 


Babeuf be said to have originated any of his theories, save 
“his idea of seizing the political power by a coup de main, 
with a view to the immediate re-organisation of society 
on a communist basis.’’ His movement is, nevertheless, 
of very considerable interest to students of modern 
Socialism. His ideals were, allowing for their eighteenth- 
century setting, very similar to those of Socialists of the 
present day, his motives were entirely disinterested, his 
courage beyond question, and, finally, he paid with his 
life for the cause that he had espoused. Mr. Bax’s brief 
study is written in a manner which compels the reader’s 
interest and attention. 


SONGS FOR MUSIC. By Fred. E. Weatherly. 
Square, W.C.) 


(37, Woburn 


The gift of clothing picturesque thought in a limited 
number of words, and casting it into the shape of a song, 
is not given to a great number of persons; but Mr. 
Weatherly undoubtedly possesses that gift. Whether his 
theme is sad or gay, dignified or fanciful, he seems to fling 
a magic net over it and draw it into shape—the shape is 
one of three or four verses, sometimes less, in which the 
tuneful lines contain the salient words, and the result is 
a picture, a message, a scene, a legend—what the poet 
wills—with a haunting suggestion of melody running 
through it. The slim volume before us contains nearly a 
hundred of these ‘‘ Songs for Music,’’ songs which set even 
the unmusical among us reading them in cadence. There 
is much variety in the volume—songs for the gay-hearted, 
for the lover, for the child even, are here. For ourselves 
the chicf appeal has come from Mr. Weatherly’s more 
sombre, forceful poems. ‘“‘ Rider of the Forest,’’ the first 
in the book, is full of delicate strength and imagination 
presented in few words. ‘‘ Mother o’ my Heart”’ is another 
with a strong appeal in it, its success being gained by a 
dramatic simplicity. ‘‘ Drums of the Desert’”’ and ‘‘ No 
More,”’ too, have each this graver strength. The book is 
one of many charms, full of suggestion for those writers of 
songs who use notes instead of words for their work. 


Hotes on Hew Books. 


MR. JOHN MURRAY. 


Miss Ellen Glasgow’s new book, The Miller of Old Church 
(6s.), starts with a delightful first chapter in which her keen 
sense of humour has full play while she lays the foundation 
stone of what proves to be a remarkably powerful story; a 
story that tells of the misfortunes that arise out of the tyranny 
of the weak, and how the lives of a number of people are in- 
fluenced by a fragile, ailing lady. The young, handsome miller of 
Old Church, Abel Revercomb, is deeply in love with pretty 
Molly Merryweather. The girl’s complex character—she is by 
turns wild, lovable and gentle, passionate, cold and hard—is 
admirably drawn. She longs unutterably to be free and see 
‘life,’ and when some money is left to her she does go away 
and travel, in search of “ life,’’ as she says—and only discovers 
when she has gone that she has left it at home behind her. The 
plot is well constructed and contains many stirring scenes that 
bring out the author’s fine dramatic sense and sure insight into 
human nature. 


MR. THOMAS BURKE (Craigton Road, Eltham). 


It is some guarantee of quality that most of the poems in 
Mr. Thomas Burke’s little privately printed volume, Verses 
Is. net), have been published in such periodicals as the English 
Review, the Nation, Pall Mall Gazette, and Nash's. They are 
thoughtful, graceful verses with some depth of feeling in them 
and the light of a tender, delicate fancy playing through them 
all. This lyric, ‘‘ My Beautiful,’’ is fairly representative : 


“I love a lady of high degree, 
Who once in passing smiled on me. 
She is more beautiful than stars 
Lighting an unknown sea. 


““T have not heard her voice; its sound, 
I think, should hold my senses bound, 
As sweet tunes swimming through the night 
From an enchanted ground. 
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MR. JOHN LANE’S AUTUMN BOOKS 


Art Volumes 


MINIATURES: A Series of Reproductions in Photogravure of Eighty-five Miniatures of Distinguished 
Personages, including Queen Alexandra, The Queen of Norway, The Princess Royal and The Princess Victoria. 


BALLADS WEIRD AND WONDERFUL: with Designs by Vernon Hitt. 21s, net. 
OTHER PEOPLE: A new Album of Drawings by CHARLES Dana Ginson. 208. 
SALOME. By Oscar Witpe. A new Edition with Illustrations by Ausrey BEARDSLEY and an Intro- 


duction by Rogert Ross. §&, net. 


Sport and Travel 


STALKS IN THE HIMALAYA: JOTTINGS OF A SPORTSMAN NATURALIST. 
By E. P. Srespinc, Author of “ Jungle Byways in India.” Upwards of 100 Illustrations. 12g. 6d. net. 


CASUALS IN THE CAUCASUS. by Acnes Herzerr. Author of “ Two Dianas in Somaliland.” 


1 2s. 6d. net. 


UNDISCOVERED RUSSIA. By SrepHen Granam. Author of “A Vagabond in the Caucasus.” 


12s. 6d. net. 


JUNGLE FOLK: Indian Natural History Sketches. By Douctas Dewar. Author of “ Bombay Ducks,” 


etc. 10s. 6d. net. 
Historical and Biographical 


MADAME DE BRINVILLIERS AND HER TIMES, 1630-1676. By Hucu Sroxes. 


17 Illustrations. 12s. Gd. net. 


NAPOLEON AND KING MURAT, 1808-1815. A Biography compiled from hitherto unknown 


and unpublished Documents. By ALBERT EspiTALier. ‘Translated from the French by J. Lewis May. 17 


Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 


THE WIFE OF GENERAL BONAPARTE. by Josep Turevan. Author of “The Love 
Affairs of Napoleon,” etc. 17 Illustrations. 12s. Gd. net. 


SOPHIE DAWES, QUEEN OF CHANTILLY. By V. M. Monracu. Many Illustrations. 


12s. 6d. net. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF GUY DE MAUPASSANT. By His Valet Francois. Translated 


by M. Rounp. 7s. Gd. net. 


THE ANARCHISTS : THEIR RECORD AND THEIR CREED. By Ernesr A. VizereLty. 


Many Illustrations. 10s. Gd. net. 


LIFE AND MEMOIRS OF CHURTON COLLIN Written and Compiled by his Son, 


L. C. CoLtins. 7s. Gd. net. 


A QUEEN OF SHREDS AND PATCHES: THE LIFE OF MADAME TALLIEN. 
By L. Gastine. Translated by J. L. May. Many Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 


Miscellaneous 


TALK OF THE TOWN. by Mrs. Joun 
Lane. 68. 


THE CRIMINAL AND THE COM- 
MUNITY. By Dr. James Devon, Medical 
Officer at Glasgow Prison. 68. net. 


THE MAGIC OF SPAIN. By Averey 
F. G. BELL. §s, net. 


THE DIAMOND. by W. R. CarrTette. 
Author of “ Precious Stones,” etc. 7g. Gd. net. 


Verse 
THE CITY OF THE SOUL. Poems by 


Lorp ALFRED Dovuctas. A New Edition. 5s, 
net. 


THE INN OF DREAMS. by Otive Cvus- 


TANCE. 38S. Gd, net. 


POEMS BY MARIE CORELLI. 5s. net. 


Six Shilling Novels 


THE GLORY OF CLEMENTINA 
WING. \W. J. Locke. 


THE DANGEROUS AGE. ranslated from 
the Danish of Karin MicHaéuis. 38. 6d, net. 


EARTH. By Muriet Hine. Author of “ Half 
in Earnest.” 


A TOUCH OF FANTASY. by A. H. 


ADAMS, 


THE CHRONICLES OF CLOVIS. by 


Hector H. Munro (Saki). Author of “ Reginald.” 
THE RED LANTERN. By Epirx Wuerry. 
THE SHADOW OF POWER. By Pavur 


BERTRAM. 


THE DEMPSEY DIAMONDS. By 


ALLAN ARNOT. 


THE PROGRESS OF MRS. CRIPPS 
MIDDLEMORE. By Gerarp BeNnDALL. 


SEKHET. By [rene MILter. 
WIND ON THE HEATH. by Essex Smitu. 
THE LIFTED LATCH. By Georce Vane. 


THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO STREET LONDON, W. 
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and rejected. 
Finally, the girl 
having consented 
to live on his mu- 
nificence so that 
she may provide 
for her father, 
consents to marry 
him because she 
finds the struggle 
of life almost un- 
bearable. She 
hates him, and 
he, after the first 
glamour of the 
honeymoon has 
passed, confesses 
to an equal de- 
testation of her. 
She leaves him to 
live with another 
man, but returns 
to him quite 
calmly, with an 
impudence — that 
must be surely 
American, when 
she is about to 
become the 
mother of his 
child. Ultimately, 


“When I with toil am sick for sleep, 
Through wakeful hours such thoughts I keep 
Upon this lady, that I lie 
In pleasant pain and weep. 


“Oh, if my lovely dream could be, 
And bring my beautiful to me 
Oh, then I’d laugh at Life and Death 
In Love’s Eternity.”’ 


If so small a booklet had only one such charming lyric in it, it 
would be a thing worth having; this and two or three other 
such poems make this a first book of distinct promise. 


MR. ELLIOT STOCK. 


One of the most interesting castles in England, we are now 
convinced, is that of York. Mr. T. P. Cooper in his History of 
the Castle of York (12s. 6d. net) writes primarily for a public 
interested in antiquarian research, but the style and manner of 
nis book are not such as to discourage the ordinary reader, 
who will, indeed, find that the volume completely holds his 
attention. The book is an exceedingly thorough study and one 
that probably constitutes the last word on its subject. It is 
amply illustrated. 


MESSRS. JOHN LONG, LTD. 

Novels on the period of the French Revolution seem to be 
growing increasingly common, but Mr. E. Scott Gillies’ work is 
worth considerably more attention than the average story of 
its kind. The author of The Shadow of th Guillotine (6s.) 
has clearly studied his period exhaustively, and he possesses 
unusual qualifications for the writing of successful historical 
novels. His story is exceedingly well told and he has a dramatic 
sense which he turns to excellent effect, and, in addition, con- 
siderable powers of characterisation. Readers of his book ought 
to be numerous, and they are sure to be well pleased. 

I Too have Known (6s.) is the rather curious title of a novel 
of South African life by Miss Amy J. Baker. The tale is of an 
original and unusual bent, and it is quite readable, while it 
gives some interesting sidelights upon South African life. We 
confess, however, that we think the heroine might have been 
rather more kindly treated by her author. 


MESSRS. APPLETON & CO. 


Before his early death, Mr. David Graham Phillips had 
established himself in America as a novelist with a mission. 
His object was to show to the people of the great Republic that 
their women folk, who hold a position that is quite exceptional, 
are fast losing those natural feminine qualities which in the last 
resource are the foundations of every community. His indict- 
ment briefly was that the American woman is unsuitable as a 
mother and unfitted to manage a home. This is the theme 
upon which most of his work turns, and it reaches perhaps its best 
expression in his novel entitled ‘‘ The Husband's Story.”” His new 
book, The Grain of Dust (6s.), presents us with a very curious 
moral outlook on American society. The hero, a young lawyer, 
is eugaged to be married to a wealthy heiress ; there intervenes 
a typist in his office, Dorothea Hallowell, the grain of dust that 
sets the working of the watch all wrong. Dorothea becomes 


an obsession; he abandons his engagement, proposes marriage 


Clifford’s Tower and the Old Castle Gate, 1807. 
From an etching by Joseph Halfpenny. 
From ‘‘ The History of the Castle of York,” by T. P. Cooper. (Elliot Stock.) 


it is this child 
who brings them 
together again. 
That in essence is 
the story—not a 
very palatable one, but told with great ability and with what 
may be described as a sort of ecstatic earnestness, which shows 
that the author desired not to make his book a mere succés de 
scandale, but to hold up the mirror to truth with regard to 
American society. The volume is magnificently illustrated. 


MESSRS. CASSELL & CO. 


Love’s Privilege, by Stella M. During (6s.), is the story of 
two sisters, Nora and Ailie Richmond, who are all in all to each 
other till the arrival on the scene of Kenneth McLeod, a young 
author, who falls in love with and becomes engaged to the elder 
of the two—Nora. Gwynne Gaythorne is also deeply in love 
with her, and if the sudden and unexpected news of her coming 
marriage is a shock to Ailie, to Gwynne it comes as a terrible 
blow, and in his desperation he threatens to kill the man who 
has spoilt his life. Not the least memorable of the dramatic 
scenes described so vividly by Mrs. Stella During’s facile pen is 
the tragic scene in the rosery when Gwynne insults Nora on her 
wedding day and she flies to her husband, and sobbing and 
clinging to him tells him what has happened. He strides off 
towards the rose garden, leaving her alone in a little summer 
arbour. ‘‘ For the moment she realised nothing but Gwynne’s 
insult. It was his crowning enormity. . . . She a bride, spot- 
less and virginal! and a man who was not her husband had 
dared to take her in his arms and kiss her.’’ Presently, gaining 
control over herself, she follows Kenneth, fearing what may 
have resulted from his anger, and what she found in the rosery 
Mrs. During describes in a few concise words, and with consider- 
able imaginative power. This is a book that will strongly appeal 
to all those who can enjoy a strong and well-told sensational 
love story. 


Hew Books of the Month. 


From AUGUST 10 TO SEPTEMBER IO. 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY. 
ATKINS, FREDERICK A.—Life Worth While: Talks with 
Hymns from the Morningland: Being Translations, Centos, 
and Suggestions from the Service Books of the Holy 
Eastern Church. With Introduction by John Brownlie, 
D.D. Sixth Series. 3s. 6d. net ....(Alex. Gardner) 
MELLONE, S H., M.A., D.Sc.—The Revelation of the Father. 
(British and Foreign Unitarian Association) 


FICTION. 

ALBANESI, MADAME.—Poppies in the Corn. 6s. 
(Hutchinson) 
ANNESLEY, MAUDE.—All Awry. 6s. ....(Mills & Boon) 
ARNOT, ALLEN.—The Dempsey Diamonds. 6s. ....(Lane) 
AYSCOUGH, JOHN.—Hurdcott. 6s....... (Chatto & Windus) 
BAKER, AMY J.—‘‘ I Too Have Known.” 6s......... (Long) 
BARR, ROBERT.—Lord Stranleigh, Philanthropist. With 
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STANLEY PAULS LATEST PUBLICATIONS 


Fourteen Years of Diplomatic Life in Japan. Stray leaves from the Diary of 
Baroness ALBERT b’'ANETHAN, With an Introduction by his Excellency the Japanese Ambassador to the 
Court of St. James, Illustrated, 18s. net. “ 


An Imperial Victim: Marie Louise, ArcHpUCHESS OF AUSTRIA. EMPRESS OF THE | 
FrencH AND DucHess oF PARMA. 7EDILH E. CUTHELL, F.R.Hist.Soc. In two volumes, Illustrated, | 


248. net the set. 


Intimate Memoirs of Napoleon III.: Personal Reminiscences of the Man and 
the ae by the late Baron v’'Ambes. Translated by A. R. Allinson. In two volumes, Illustrated, 
24S. net the set. 


The Coburgs: The Story of a Princely House. EpmMuND B. b’AUVERGNE. Illustrated, 


163. net. 


The Life and Letters of Laurence Sterne. Lewis Metvitte. Two volumes; 


Illustrated, 28s. net the set. 

The Life of Cesare Borgi 
Frontispiece and other I!lustrations, 16s, net. 

Duchess Derelict: A Study of the Life and Times of Charlotte d’Albret, Duchess of 
Valentinois, E. L. Miron. Illustrated, 16s. net. 

The Life of James Hinton. Mrs. Havetock ELtts. Illustrated, ros. 6d. net. 


The France of Joan of Arc. Lieut.-Colonel ANDREW C. P. HacGarp, D.S.O. 
Illustrated, 16s, net. . 


In the Footsteps of Richard Cceur de Lion. Mavup M. Hovsacn. Illustrated, 


16s. net. 


Indian Crime. A Review of Native Criminality in India. H. J. A. Hervey (India 
Telegraphs, retirea). Illustrated, 12s. 6d. net. 


A Great Russian Realist: The Romance and Reality of Dostoieffsky. J. A. T. Lioyp. 


Illustrated, 10s. 6d. net. 


Love Letters of a Japanese. G.N. Mor?riake. Second edition, with an Introduction 
by Dr. Marie C,. Stores. Large crown 8vo, white cloth gilt, chaste design, 5s. net. 


Spain Revisited: A Summer Holiday in Galicia. C. Gasguotne HartLey. Demy 8vo, 
Illustrated, 12s, 6d. net. 


A Winter Holiday in Portugal. Captain Granvitte Baker. With Coloured 


Frontispiece and 32 original drawings by the Author. 12s. 6d. net. 
A Tour through Old Provence. A. S. Forrest. Profusely Illustrated, 6s. net. 


An Actor’s Note Books. A Record of some Memories, Friendships, Criticisms and 
Experiences of FRANK ARCHER. Iliustrated, 7s. 6d. net. 


The Motor Book: A complete work on the History, Construction and Development of the 
Motor. JoHN ARMSTRONG. Illustrated by 100 Drawings and Photographs, ros. 6d. net. 


David Garrick and his French Friends. Dr. F. A. Hepccock. _ Illustrated, 


7S. od. net. 


Marriage Making and Breaking. Cuartes Tinsits. With Foreword by 
A. C. Plowden, Esq., Chiet Magistrate at Marylebone rolice Court. 2s. 6d. net. 


Our Fighting Sea Men. Lionet Yextey. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 

The Welshman’s Reputation. “AN ENGLISHMAN.” 2s. 6d. net. 

Anomalies of the English Law. S. Beacu Cuester. The Law in the Dock. 
5S. net. 

A ~Voman’s Winter in South America. Cuartorre CAMERON. Illustrated, 
net. 

In the Maoriland Bush. W. H. Koeset. Illustrated, 12s. 6d. net. 

Sicily in Shadow and in Sun. Mavp Howe. Illustrated, 12s. 6d. net. 

The Artistic Side of Photography. In Theory and Practice. A. J. ANDERSON. 


With 12 Photogravure Plates and 16 haif-cone Illustrations, printed in black and sepia, as well as numerous 
lilustrations and Diagrams in the Text. Cloth gilt and gilt top, ras. 6d. net 


The Beloved Princess. Princess Charlotte of Wales, the lonely daughter of a lonely 


Qieen. CuHarces E, Pearce. Illustrated, 16s. net, 


A Motor Tour Through England and France. EvizaserH YARDLEY. 


lilustrated, 6s. net. 


Verses. Dorr WyLtarpe. With Photogravure Frontispiece. Paper, Is. 6d. net. Cloth, 
2s. 60. net. 


The Diners-Out Vade Mecum. After-dinner Toasts and Speeches. ALFRED H. 


Mites. In foolscap 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 


A Garland of Verse for Young People. Edited by Atrrep H. Mites. Con- 


taining over 800 Standard Poems. Handsome ciotb gilt, as. 6d. net. 
This Funny World. F. Raymonp Coutson (Democritus). 2s. net. 


Drawing-room Entertainments. New and Original Monologues, Duologues, Dia- 
logues aud Playlets for Home ena Piatform use. Edited by Atrrep H. Mites. In crown 8vu, red limp, 
18. net; cloth gilt, 1s. 6d. net; paste grain, gilt, 3s. net; Persian yapp, gilt, 4s. net. 

The Everyday Pudding Book. F. K. A tasty recipe for every day in the year 


including February 2gth. In crowu 8vo, strongly bound, 1s. net. 


THE COLLECTOR’S SERIES 


In large crown 8vo, profusely illustrated and handsomely bound in cloth, 5S. each. 
The A BC of Japanese Art. J. F. Bracker. Profusely illustrated with 150 line 


and 100 haif-tone Illustrations, printed ou art paper. 


The A B C about Collecting (Second Edition). Sir James Yoxatt, M.P. The | 


subjects include China, Clocks, Priats, Booxs, Pictures, Furniture and Violins, besides others. 
ABC of Collecting Old English China. J. F. Backer. 
ABC of Collecting Old English Pottery. J. F. Biacker. 


Nineteenth Century English Ceramic Art. J. F. Biacker, Author of “The 
ABC of Collecting Ula English China,” etc., etc. With about 96 pages of half-tone Illustrations, printed 
on art paper, and 150 line drawings, sos. 6d. net. 


*." Complete descriptive catalogue post free on 


@. RaraeL SABATINI. In demy 8vo, with photogravure | 


_SIX-SHILLING NOVELS 


Damosel Croft. R. Murray 
CHRIST. 


Red Revenge. Cnaries E. Pearce. 


Between Two Stools. 
BROUGHTON. 


A Passion in Morocco, CHARLOTTE 


CAMERON, 

A Prisoner in Paradise. H. L. 
VAHEY. 

The Lotus Lantern. Mary Imtay 


AYLOK. 

The Doll. Hunt. 

When Satan Took Fiesh. A. J. 
ANDERSON. 

Hodson’'s Voyage. W. H. Koese . 

The Cardinal. Newton V. Stewart. 

The Qualities of Mercy. Ceci. 


ADAIR. 
The Free Marriage. J. KriGHLey 
of Lenore. A ice 


God Disposes. Prettew Hawker. 

The Watch Night. Rev. H. Berr. 

The Activities of Lavie Jutt. 
ARMIGER BARCLAY, 

Love’s Old Sweet Song. 
BinGHuam, 

Brass Faces. Hesrer Barron. 

Our Guests. Sr. Joun Trevor. 

The Promoter's Pilgrimage. C. 
REGINALD Enock, 

Madge Carrington and her Welsh 
Neignbours, Draic Gias.” 

In Fear of a Throne. R. Anpvom. 

The Imperishable Wing. Mrs. 
Have tock E.tis, 


| The City of Enticement. DorotHea 


ERARD, 

Clive Lorrimer’s Marriage. E. 
Everett-GREENn, 

The Lovelocks of Diana. Kate 
Horn, 

Ruffles. L. T. Meape. 

The Three Anarchists. Maup 
Srepney Rawson, 

Married When Suited. Mrs. Henry 
Dupeney. 

Mystery of Red Marsh Farm. 
ARCHIBALD H, MARSHALL. 

Two Worlds. Lr.-Cot. Anprew C. P. 
HAGGARD. 

The Riding Master. 

The Justice of the Duke. Raraet. 
SABATINI. 

Nerissa. ARABELLA KENEALY. 

The Long Hand. Sir Wittiam Mac- 
NAY, Barc. 

Every Dog His Day. Haron Avery. 

The Children of Alsace. RENE 


Bazin, 

The Baron of Ill Fame. HeEsTER 
BarRTon. 

The Unholy’ Estate. 
SLADEN. 


BOYS’ & CIRLS’ BOOKS 


Edited by 
ALFRED H. MILEs 
Large crown 8vo, 384 pages, fully illus- 
trated, handsome cloth gilt, full gilt edges, 
5s. eacn. 

“Mr. Alfred H. Miles is the Homer of 
modern Ajaxes and Hectors. He seems 
to have heard of more brave deeds than 
any man living.”—Christian World. 


'Twixt Life and Death on Sea and 
Shore. A Book fur Boys. 

Heroines of the Home and the World 
of Duty. A Book for Girls. 

a of Brave Boys All the World 
ver. 

A Book of Brave Girls At Home and 
Abroad. 

In the Teeth of Adventure Up and 
Down the World. 


The Boy’s Book of Sports, Pastimes, 
Hobbies and Amusements. E. Kesie 
CHATTERTON. 

The Sweep of the Sword. From 

| Marathon to Mafeking. being a Battle 

Book for Boys. ALFRED . MILeEs. 

Dedicated by special permissi to 

Fretp-MarsHaL Eart Roserts, V.C, 

In large crown 8vo (over 600 pages), with 

a photogravure frontispiece, 16 full-pa 

illustrations of world famous battle pic- 

tures, printed on art paper, and nearly 

150 illustrations in the text, handsomely 

| bound in cloth gilt, with special design, 6s. 


application. 


STANLEY PAUL & CO., 31, ESSEX STREET, 


LONDON, W.C. 
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BEE, DORA.—The Man with the Message. 6s. ...... (R.T.S.) 
BINDLOSS, HAROLD.—The Protector. With Frontispiece 
BIRMINGHAM, GEORGE A.—Lalage’s Lovers. 6s. (Methuen) 
BIRT, ARCHIBALD (DR. A. B. BROCKWAY).—The Locust 
_ the Ladybird. With 32 Illustrations and a Map. 
BOW IE. Wy. A.—An Angel in Ambledon. 6s. ...... (Cassell) 
BRADY, CYRUS TOWNSEND.—The Better Man: With 
Some Account of What He Struggled for and What He 
BRAME, CHARLOTTE.—A Woman’s Error. 6d. (S. Paul) 
BURMESTER, FRANCES G.—A Bavarian Village Player. 6s. 
(Greening) 
CALLAGHAN, STELLA.—The Little Green Gate. With 8 
CASTLE, AGNES and EGERTON .—The Lost Iphigenia. 6s. 
(Smith, Elder) 
CONNOLLY, MRS. R. M.—Bermadu: A Tale of Modern 
68. GE. (Greening) 
CONYERS, DOROTHEA.—For Henri and Navarre. 6s. 
(Hutchinson) 
COSBY, ELISABETH.—A Servant of the State. 6s. (Cassell) 
CROCKETT, S. R.—The Lady of the Hundred Dresses. - = 
(Nas 
DAWSON, CONINGSBY.—The Road to Avalon. 6s. 
(Hodder & Stoughton) 
DEEPING, WARWICK.—Fox Farm. With Frontispiece in 
Colour by A. C. Michael. 68. ...........0s. (Cassell) 
DIEHL, ALICE M.—The Marriage of Lenore. 6s. (Stanley Paul) 
DURING, STELLA M.—Love’s Privilege. With Frontispiece 


in Colour by Frank H. Desch. 6s. .......... (Cassell) 
DURYEA, NINA LARREY.—The House of the Seven Gabblers. 


With 23 Illustrations. 6s. ........ (Appleton) 
ELLIS, MRS. HAVELOCK.—The Imperishable Wing. 6s. 
(Stanley Paul) 

FULLER, CAROLINE.—The Bramble Bush. With Frontis- 
GERARD, MORICE.—The Last Link. 6s. (Hodder & Stoughton) 


GIBBON, PERCEVAL.—Margaret Harding. 6s. ..(Methuen) 
GIBBS, GEORGE.—The Bolted Door. With 9g Illustrations 

GILCHRIST, R. MURRAY.—The First-Born. 6s. ....(Lane) 


GILLIES, E. SCOTT.—The Shadow of the Guillotine. 6s. (Long) 
GLASGOW, ELLEN.—The Miller of Old Church. 6s. (Murray) 


GRAY, MAXWELL.—Unconfessed. 6s. ............ (Long) 
GULL, C. RANGER.—A Butterfly on the Wheel. Founded 


on the successful play by E. G. Hemmerde, K.C., M.P. 
and Francis Neilson, M.P. With Frontispiece. 1s. net 
(Greening) 
HAGGARD, H. RIDER.—Red Eve. With 4 Illustrations in 
HASLETTE, JOHN.—Desmound Rourke, Irishman. 6s. 
(Sampson Low) 
HOPE, ANTHONY.—Mrs. Maxon Protests. 6s. ..(Methuen) 
ISLES, C. H.—The Little Signora: a Tale of Sark. 6s. (Long) 
KEITH, MARIAN.—’Lizbeth of the Dale. 6s. 
(Hodder & Stoughton) 
KNIGHT, ADELE FERGUSON.—Mademoiselle Celeste: a 
Romance of the French Revolution. With Frontispiece 
in Colour by C. F. Underwood. 6s. ...... (Hutchinson) 
KOEBEL, W. H.—Hodson’s Voyage. With 8 Illustrations by 
Pred Ge. (Stanley Paul) 
LISLE, DAVID.—A Painter of Souls. 6s. ........ (Methuen) 
McDONNELL, RANDAL.—Ardnaree: the Story of an Eng- 
lish Girl in Connaught Told by Herself, and Edited 
from the Original MSS....(Gill, Dublin and Waterford) 
MACHRAY, ROBERT.—The Woman Wins. 6s. 
(Chatto & Windus) 
MACK, LOUISE.—Wife to Peter. 6s. ........ (Alston Rivers) 
wee ammnants S.—Peter and Jane, or The Missing Heir. 


MANN, MARY E.—There was a Widow. 6s. ...... (Methuen) 
MEADE, L. T.—The Soul of Margaret Rand. With 3 Illustra- 
MOBERBLY, G-—The Gost. Gs. (Mills & Boon) 
NAPIER OF MAGDALA, LADY.—Can Man Put Asunder ? 
NIVEN, FREDERICK.—Above Your Heads. 6s. ....(Secker) 


OHNET, GEORGES.—The Poison Dealer. Translated by 


F. Rothwell, B.A. With Coloured Frontispiece. 1s. 6d. 

OSBOURNE, LLOYD.—The Kingdoms of the World. 6s. 
(Methuen) 

PHILLIPS, DAVID GRAHAM.—The Grain of Dust. With 
8 Illustrations by A. B. Wenzell. 6s. ...... (Appleton) 

RAE, MRS. MILNE.—Bride Lorraine. 6s. ........ (R.T.S.) 


RAWSON, MAUD STEPNEY.—The Year’s Round. 6s. 
(Mills & Boon) 

With Frontispiece 


REED, MYRTLE. — Weaver of Dreams. 
in Colour. 


BAILLIE. —The Notorious Miss Lisle. 

(Hodder & Stoughton) 
With Frontis- 
(Pitman) 


RICHARDSON, NORVAL.—George Thorne. 
piece in Colour by John Goss. 6s. 


SCALA, GUGLIELMO.—Monna Lisa, or, The Quest of the 
Woman Soul. With Coloured Frontispiece. $1 net 
(T. Y. Crowell Bag York) 
SIDGWICK, MRS. ALFRED.—Anthea’s Guest. (Methuen) 
STEVENS, E. S.—The Earthen Drum. With 
in Colour by C. R. Andreae. 6s. ......(Mills & Boon) 
STEWART, NEWTON V.—The Cardinal. 6s. ..(Stanley Paul) 
TESKEY, ADELINE M.—The Yellow Peari: a Story of the 
East and the West. 3s. 6d. ..(Hodder & Stoughton) 
THONGER, M. ELLEN.—“ The Bees.’”” 6s. (Chapman & Hall) 
THORNE, GUY.—Sweetheart Submarine. With Frontispiece 
(Greening) 
VAIZEY, MRS. GEORGE DE HORNE.—Cynthia Charrington. 
With Frontispiece in Colour by John E. Sutcliffe. 6s. 
(Cassell) 
VANCE, LOUIS JOSEPH.—No Man’s Land: a Romance. 6s. 
(Grant Richards) 
WELLS, H. G.—The Country of the Blind and other Stories. 
With Frontispiece in Colour. 2s. net ...... (Nelson) 
WELLS, PAUL.—The Man with an Honest Face: Being the 
Personal Experiences of a Gentleman who Signs the 
Name of Howard Dana, at a Critical Time in His Career. 
WILL (‘‘ Hope Springs ’’).—A Sentimental Cynic. 
WIDDRINGTON, RALPH.—Tales out of School. 1s. net 


(Lynwood) 
WYLLARDE, DOLF.—The Unofficial Honeymoon. 6s. 

(Methuen) 
WYNNE, MAY.—The Gallant Graham: a Romance. 6s. 

(Greening) 


New EDITIONs. 


COOPER, J. FENIMORE.—The Last of the Mohicans: a 
Narrative of 1757. With 4 Illustrations (one in Colour) 
by Archibald Webb. “18. Gd. ........00c00. (Cassell) 

DICKENS, CHARLES.—The Life and Adventures of Nicholas 
Nickleby. With 39 (the original) Illustrations. 2s. net 


(Nelson) 
DICKENS. CHARLES.—The Posthumous Papers of the Pick- 


a Club. With 43 (the original) Illustrations, 2s. 
GOULD, NAT. —The Jockey’s Revenge. 6d........... (Long) 


MEADE, L. T.—Betty of the Rectory. With 5 Illustrations 


(one in Colour) by Charles Horrell. 3s.6d. ....(Cassell) 
MEADE, L. T.—Wild Heather. With 4 Illustrations (one in 
THACKERAY, WILLIAM MAKEPEACE.—Denis Duval; 


Lovel the Widower ; The Wolvesand the Lamb. With 
17 Illustrations by the Author and Frederick Walker and 


THEURIET, ANDRE.—La Chanoinesse. With Frontispiece 
in Colour. 1 fr. 25 c. net and ts. net 


(Nelson, Paris and London) 

VAIZEY, MRS. GEORGE DE HORNE.— June. 
With 4 Illustrations (one in Colour). 3s. 6d. . . (Cassell) 

X, LADY.—The Diary of My Honeymoon. 1s. net .... (Long) 


POETRY, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. 

BROCK, KATE URSULA.—The Fragrance of Flowers: a 
er’s Anthology. With Coloured End-Papers. 

(Hodder & Stoughton) 

BYRON, The Garden of Love: Flowers Gathered from 
the Poets. With Decorations and 4 Illustrations by 

C. E. Brock. 3s. 6d. net -(Hodder & Stoughton) 
CROSSING, WILLIAM.—Folk Rhymes of Devon: Notices of 
the Metrical Sayings Found in the Lore of the People. 

4s. 6d. net (J. G. Commin, Exeter, and Chatto & Windus) 


GOODWIN, CONSTANCE.—Here and Hereafter. 1s. net 
(Nutt) 
HAMILTON, COSMO.—Short Plays for Small Stages. 2s. net 
(Skeffington) 


PITT, MARIE E. J.—The Horses of the Hills, and other 

Poems, The, of Percy Bysshe Shelley. Edited, with Notes, by 

C. D. Locock. With Introduction by A. Clutton-Brock. 

In 2 Vols., with Frontispieces. 21s. net - (Methuen) 

POUND, EZRA. —Canzoni. re (Elkin Mathews) 

REA, HOPE. —Dawn: a Folk Miracle Play. (No. 3 of the 
Garden City Folk Plays.) 1s. net 

(Theosophical Publishing Soc., 161, New Bond St., W.) 

REA, HOPE.-—The Dweller in the Body : a Mystery Play. 

(No. 1 of the Garden City Folk Plays.) Is. net 

(Theosophical Publishing Scc.) 

REA, HOPE.—The Passing of Baldur: a Winter’s Mystery. 

Part I., Odin the Watcher. Part II., Forlorn Gods. 

(No. 2 of the Garden City Folk Plays.) 6d. each part 

(Garden City Press, Letchworth, Herts) 

WILDE, OSCAR.—Selected Poems, including The Ballad of 

WYLLARDE, DOLF.—Verses. With Frontispiece. 1s. net 

(Stanley Paul) 


CRITICISM AND BELLES-LETTRES. 
CHRISTIE, CAROL.—Walberswick Notes. With 2 Illustra- 
tions. 1s. net ....(St. Catherine Press, and Nisbet) 
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HEALTH AND EMPIRE. By [rancis 
FREEMANTLE, F.R.C.S., F.R.C.P., etc. 7/6 net. 


On the Health Question as affecting the Empire. 


THE RECORDS UNROLLED. by 
the Rev. E. S. Bucuanan, M.A., B.Sc. A new work 
on the Ancient MSS. of the Holy Scriptures. With 
Plates. 2/6 net. 


‘This work deserves an honoured place in every library.” —Vide Press. 


THE ROYAL PROGRESS OF OUR 
LORD. By the Venerable Archdeacon Trorrer. 
(Ready shortly.) 5/= net. 


DARWIN AND THE BIBLE. By H. 
ARMYTAGE. (Ready shortly.) G/= net 


THE TESTIMONY OF JESUS. By 


A BerEANn. Proofs of the Reality of Jesus. 1/= net. 


NEW 6/- FICTION. 
WHERE DAY BEGINS. By ALrrep BUCHANAN. 
“ A vigorous book.” —Morning Post. 


READY SHORTLY. 
THE ALTAR OF MOLOCH. By Kineron Parkes, Author 
of “ Potiphar’s Wife,” etc. 
IN TIME’S STOREROOMS. By ErHer BA.rovr, Author 
of ‘* A Winning Loser.” 


MRS. CHARTERIS. By Constance Howe tt, Author of 


** Married in India,” etc. 


THE TEMPLE OF DEMOS: A Dream. By H. M. Bower. 
THE MINISTER’S MARRIAGE. By Mrs. ALicK FRASER. 
BLUEBELL AND HEATHER. By “Cora.” 3/6. 

THE TORCH OF LIFE. Dedicated to General Sir R. S. S. 


Bapen-Powe.t. By Epitn M. Harvey. 2/- net. 
THE CHANCERY LANE TRAGEDY. By Ricnarp F. 
Juve. A powerful story. 2/- net. 
SENTRY-GO: Indian Songs and Ballads. By Captain 
G. F. Porter. 2/- net. 


Send for Complete List. 


6, FLEET LANE, FARRINGDON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


THE SURREY LITERARY AGENCY. Conducted by a 
Practical Author. Manuscripts criticised, revised, 
and placed. Expert advice given. Moderate fees. 
Write for full particulars. “Locksley,” Presburg 
Road, New Malden, Surrey. 


A Charming Gift for Lovers of Song. Is. net. Grey Boards. 


WISHING WOOD Verses." 


By AGNES S. FALCONER 


The Times says:—‘‘The writer has a good ear for metrical music, and a 
pretty fancy.” 

The Englishwoman says :—‘‘ Of recent additions to Mr. Fifield’s Grey Boards 
Series ‘The Wishing Wood‘ ought to receive a hearty welcome. It offers a small 
but beautiful chalice full to the brim with the wine of spring.” 

The Glasgow Herald says :—“‘ It is a book of visions of delicate things, of the 
bravery and beauty of the weak and the fragile ; and the singer who can make 
us hear again the new message of the thrush, or see the lost light, deserves our 
thanks.” 

London: A. C. FIFIELD, 12, Clifford’s Inn, E.C. 


BOOKS AT SPECIAL PRICES 


Catalogue No. 380 (September 1911). Now Ready 


Containing many New and Attractive Lines in 


PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, LTD., Remainder and Discount Booksellers, 
265, High Holborn, London. 


WANTED (for Cash) 

** Hans Holbein,” by Davies. Crown folio. (Bell.) 

The “Royal Shakespere.” Complete set Fortnightly Parts 
(Cassell.) 

The “Scott Gallery.” In two Box-cases, by Carr. (T. C. Jack.). 

Old English Masters, executed by W. T. Cole. Ed.-de-Luxe. 
( Macmillan.) 

** Hogarth,” by Dobson. (Heinemann.) 

“ Pintoricchio,” by F. Simmonds. (Heinemann.) 

The “ Great Marquess,” by Willcocks. Best Edition. (Oliphant, 
Anderson & Ferrier.) 


Address: Mrs. C. R. HARDLESS, 1, Ripon Street, Calcutta, India. 


NEW AUTUMN PUBLICATIONS. 


THE OPEN SECRET OF By PROFESSOR 
IRELAND. 


With an Introduction by J. E. REDMOND, M.P. Crown 8vo. 

Cloth net; Paper net. 
This is an entirely unconventional book about Ireland, an effort on 
behalf of peace and reconciliation, seeking to enlist the sympathetic 
interest of English readers by moderate and fair statements free from 
political prejudices and platform extravagances, 


HITHER AND THITHER. 


Crown 8vo, cloth. 3s. 
The author has travelled widely and has seen many strange people and 
things. In this book he gives an interesting record of the wanderings 
and adventures of a man who has seen and thoroughly understands 
life in all its varied phases. 


EZEKIEL. 


Illustrated by FREDERIC Dorr STEELE. 


By LUCY PRATT. 


Crown 8vo, cloth. 

ret. 
A delightful study of child life. The little negro Ezekiel will attract 
all lovers of children and will linger long in the memory. 


THE BOY SCOUTS OF BIRCH- 
BARK ISLAN D. By RUPERT SARGENT HOLLAND. 


With Illustrations by HERBERT PULLINGER. Crown 8vo, cloth. 

‘ 3s. net. 
This is a first-class story for boys; it describes the work of a troop of 
boy scouts on holiday on an island in the Connecticut river, and is 
full of just those stirring adventures which appeal to every boy. 
Attractive and well written, full of daring and escapes, it is a book 
that no boy will willingly miss—a rea/ book for real boys. 


A WOMAN IN CANADA. Gionce cran. 


A new and cheaper edition in 1 Vol. 8vo. With 31 ba 
Illustrations and a portrait of the Author. 3s. le net. 
‘*A Woman in Canada” has already aroused much interest on both 
sides of the Atlantic and is now issued in a cheap form to meet a 
continued demand. The book is one that all who contemplate 
making a home in the Dominion should study. Mrs. Cran specially 
appeals to women and shows the many advantages Canada holds out 


for them, 
NEW FICTION. 
DAISY THE MINX. 6s. 


By MARY L. PENDERED. 
A brightly written, smart, and up-to-date story of a music-hall artist— 
and others. Daisy's adventures and friendships will attract all 
readers interested in a good story 


THE SACRIFICE. Gs. 

By WILMOT KAYE. 

This is a clever story of a man who takes on himself the blame of 

another's wrongdoing. It is carefully developed, leading up to a 
climax very ingeniously conceived. 


THE SECRET BOOK. 6s. 

By GEORGE WEMYSS. 

A love story containing many exciting adventures. The author 

shows a rare spirit of description in writing of Taormina, Florence, 

Paris, and Dresden, which form a background for a story of much 
literary power. 


LOVE’S ARTIST. 6s. 


By MRS. A. MARTYN BRIGSTOCKE. 
Mrs. Brigstocke gives us a delightful study of a youthful character in 
her opening chapters, and prepares the reader for changes which 
carry the chief actors through rapid developments to love and tragedy. 
It is full of human interest and the plot is worked out with great skill. 


THE PATH OF GLORY. 6s. 


By PAUL LELAND HAWORTH. 
‘* A vivid picture . . . with a sense of humour all too rare in historical 
fiction." — Daily Graphic. 
‘* Told with a spirit which hurries you breathless through the novel."" — 

Truth. 

“Well conceived and written in a style that is both easy and 
picturesque. . . . It is eminently readable." — Worid. 
**So well worth reading that it will need no recommendation . . . 
a clever historical plot.'’—.Vanchester Courier. 
Holds the reader from beginning to end."— Scotsman, 


THE MODEL MILLIONAIRE. 6s. 


By CORA MINNETT. 
“‘ A novel that deserves to be read." — Westminster Gasette. 
‘* Worth more, and should have more success than many an ambitious 
novel, for its keynote is humanity."—Daily Telegraph. 
‘* A pleasing simple tale full of good feeling.” — 7imes. 
‘* A delightful little piece of fiction.”"—Finxancial Times. 


LONDON: 


W. J. HAM-SMITH, 6 JOHN STREET, ADELPHI. 
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COLLISON-MORLEY, LACY.—Modern Italian Literature. 
DITCHFIELD, P. H., M.A., F.S.A., F.R.S.L., F.R.Hist.S.— 
Out of the Ivory Palaces. With 20 Illustrations. 6s. 

(Mills & Boon) 


GIBBS, A. HAMILTON.—The Compleat Oxford Man. With 
Preface by Cosmo Hamilton. With Frontispiece. 

MEYNELL, ALICE, and G. K. CHESTERTON.—Samuel 
Johnson. With Portrait. 2s. 6d. net and 3s. 6d. net 
(Herbert & Daniel) 

More Letters to My Son. 3s. 6d. net ...... (Chapman & Hall) 


NEw EDITIONS. 
BRUYERE, JEAN DE LA.—Caractéres. 
in Colour. 1 fr. 25 c. net and ts. net 
(Nelson, Paris and London) 


With Frontispiece 


GRANVILLE, CHARLES.—Some _ Neighbours : Stories, 
Sketches, and Studies. 6s. .......... (Stephen Swift) 
THACKERAY, WILLIAM MAKEPEACE.—Roundabout 


Papers (from the Cornhill Magazine): to which is added 
The Second Funeral of Napoleon. With 1g Illustrations 
by the Author, Charles Keene, and M. Fitzgerald, and 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TRAVEL. 
ABRAHAM, J. JOHNSTON.—The Surgeon’s Log, Being 
Impressions of the Far East. With 44 Illustrations. 
AFLALO, F. G.—Behind the Ranges: Parentheses of Travel. 
With 14 Illustrations. tos. 6d. net ........ (Secker) 
BECKETT, ARTHUR.—The Wonderful Weald and the Quest 
of the Crock of Gold. With 20 Illustrations in Colour 
and 41 Initial Designs by Ernest Marillier. 10s. 6d. net 
(Mills & Boon) 
BLACK, CLEMENTINA.—The Linleys of Bath. With 17 
BLACKBURN, DOUGLAS, and CAPTAIN W. WAITHMAN 
penal —Secret Service in South Africa. 10s. 6d. 
BONE, MUIRHEAD. —Glasgow : Fifty Drawings. With Notes 
on Glasgow by A. H. Charteris ............ (Maclehose) 
BUMPUS, T. FRANCIS.—The Cathedrals of Central Italy. 
With 4 Illustrations in Colour by Stafford Leake, 43 
from and a Map. 16s. net ...... (Laurie) 
CALVERT, MRS. CHARLES.—Sixty-Eight Years on the 


Stage. With 18 Illustrations. 1os. 6d. net 
(Mills & Boon) 
CLOWES, E. M.—On the Wallaby through Victoria. With 16 


COOPER, T. P.—The History of the Castle of York: from its 
Foundation to the Present Day, with an Account of the 
Building of Clifford’s Tower. With 45 Illustrations 

CROSS, ALEXANDER.—Dr. Johnson : Lexicographer, Scholar, 
Man of Letters. With Frontispiece. 6d. net 

(St. Catherine Press, and Nisbet) 

CUTHELL, MRS. EDITH E.—An Imperial Victim: Marie 
Louise, Archduchess of Austria, Empress of the French, 
Duchess of Parma. In 2 Vols., with 34 Illustrations. 

Family Letters of Richard Wagner. Translated, Indexed, etc., 
by William Ashton Ellis. 3s. 6d. net ...... (Macmillan) 

FORDE, GEORGIANA M.—Missionary Adventures : a Simple 
History of the S.P.G. With Preface by Edward 
Talbot, D.D. With 5 Illustrations. 2s. 6d. net 

(Skeffington) 

Frederick James Furnivall: a Volume of Personal Record. By 
49 Writers. With 8 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. net (Frowde) 

FUNCK-BRENTANO, FRANZ.—The Diamond Necklace. 
Translated by H. Sutherland Edwards. With Frontis- 


GADE, JOHN ALLYNE.—Cathedrals of Spain. With 30 
Illustrations and 8 Plans. 15s. net ........ (Constable) 


GOSTLING, FRANCES M.—Rambles around French Chateaux. 
aa 4 Illustrations in Colour and 33 from Photographs. 


GU 1z0T. FR. ANCOIS.—The History of Civilisation in Europe. 
HAGGARD, LIEUT.-COL. ANDREW C. P.. D.S.0.—The 


France of Joanof Arc. With 17 Illustrations. 16s. net 
(Stanley Paul) 


HOME, GORDON (Assisted by CHARLES H. ASHDOWN).— 


The Motor Routes of England: Western Section. With 
16 Illustrations in Colour, z1 Plans, and 27 Maps. 5s. 


Lancashire Legends: Seiected from Roby’s “ Traditions of 
Lancashire.’?’ Edited by Mary Dowdall and E. T. 
Campagnac. With 4 Illustrations. 2s. net ..(Constable) 

LEGGE, EDWARD.—The Comedy and Tragedy of the Second 
Empire : Paris Society in the Sixties. Including Letters 
of Napoleon III., M. Pietri, and Comte de La Chapelle 
and Portraits of the Period. With Facsimiles and 22 


LONGFORD, JOSEPH H.—The Story of Korea. With 33 
Illustrations and 3 Maps. os. 6d. net ........ (Unwin.) 


LOUISAOF TUSCANY, EX-CROWN PRINCESS OF SAXONY 
—My Own Story. With 18 Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net 
(Nash) 

MELDRUM, D. S.—Home Life in Holland. With 26 Illustra- 
NEVILL, RALPH.—The Romantic Past. With 9 Illustrations 


(one in Colour). 12s. 6d. net ...... (Chapman & Hall) 
SCOTT, C. A. DAWSON.—Nooks and Corners of Cornwall. 
With a Map. 29. 6d. net (Nash) 


STEBBING E. P., F.R.G.S., F.Z.S.—Stalks in the Himalaya 
Jottings of a Sportsman- Naturalist. With 103 Illus- 
trations by the Author and others. 12s. 6d. net .. (Lane) 

VAN DOREN, CARL.—The Life of Thomas Love Peacock. 
With 3 Photogravures. 7s. 6d. net .......... (Dent) 

WARD, JOHN, F.S.A.—The Roman Era in Britain. 
77 Illustrations by the Author. 7s. 6d. net ..(Methuen) 

WOOD, EDITH ELMER.—An Oberland Chalet. With 12 
Illustrations from Photographs and 7 Line Drawings. 

WYLIE, I. A. R.—Rambles in the Black Forest. With 3 
Illustrations by C. Liebich, 3 by G. English, and 22 from 


New EDITIONS. 
BALFOUR, GRAHAM.—tThe Life of Robert Louis Stevenson. 
HAILE, MARTIN.—Life of Reginald Pole. With 8 Illustra- 
tions. Second Edition. 7s. 6d. net ........ (Pitman) 
RODWAY, JAMES, F.L.S.—In the Guiana Forest : Studies of 
Nature in Relation to the Struggle for Life. Second, 
Revised and Enlarged, Edition. With 24 Illustrations. 


TOLSTOY, COUNT.—Sebastopol. Edited by Joan Lepinski. 
With Portrait. 1s. 6d. net and 2s. net ...... (Greening) 


Twelve Bad Women: Il!lustrations and Reviews of Feminine 


Turpitude Set Forth by Impartial Hands. Edited by 
Arthur Vincent. With 8 Illustrations. Third Im- 


LAW, PHILOLOGY, SCIENCE, ART, SCHOOL, AND 
TECHNICAL BOOKS. 


BEVIS, fs F., B.A., B:Sc., and H. J. JEFFERY, A.R.C.Sc., 
F.L.S.—British Plants: their Biology and Ecology. 

With I15 Illustrations. 4s. 6d.net...... (Alston Rivers} 
BINYON, LAURENCE.—The Flight of the Dragon: an Essay 
on the Theory and Practice of Art in China and Japan, 

Based on Original Sources. 2s. net ........ (Murray) 
COLE, GRENVILLE A. J., M.R.1.A., F.G.S.—The Changeful 
Earth: an Introduction to the Record of the Rocks. 

With 51 Illustrations and Plans. ts. 6d. ..(Macmillan) 
NESFIELD, J. C., M.A.—Easy Parsing and Analysis, for the 


Lower Classes in Secondary Schools. 1s. ..(Macmillan) 
Ordnance Survey of England: Sheet 130 (Large Sheet Series). 
59:60. Het, Het, and 28: 68. NEE (Unwin) 

SAND, GEORGE.—Les Dames Vertes. Adapted and Edited 
by. Eugéne Pellissier. 2s. 6d............. (Macmillan) 
Shakespeare King Henry V. Edited by A. J. F. Collins, M.A. 

WELTON, J., M.A., and A. J. MONAHAN,. M.A.—An Inter- 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


ELLIS, IDA.—Colours: Their Relation to the Physical, Mental, 
and Spiritual Development of Man. 6d. 

(Ellis Family, Promenade, Blackpool) 

HUGHES, HENRY (One of Them).—Golf for the Late Beginner. 


L., E. V.,and G. M.—What a Life! an Autobiography.  Illus- 
trated by Whiteley’s. 1s. net ............ (Methuen) 


Report (107th) of the British and Foreign Bible Society for 
Year Ending March, I91!. With Appendix and List 
of Subscribers and Benefactors. With 8 Maps. Is. (to 
non-Subscribers). (Bible House, 146, Queen Victoria St.) 

WAITE, ARTHUR EDWARD.—The Secret Tradition in 
Freemasonry: and an Analysis of the Inter-relation 
Between the Craft and the High Grades in Respect of 
their Term of Research, Expressed by the Way of 
Symbolism. 2 Vols., with 28 Full-page Plates and 
many other Illustrations. 42s. net ........ (Rebman) 

Zionist Work in Palestine. By Various Authorities. With 
Foreword by David Wolffsohn, and 24 Illustrations. 
Edited by Israel Cohen. Is. net .......... (Unwin) 


NEw EDITIONS. 


ASKEW, JOHN BERTRAM.—Pros and Cons: a Newspaper 
Reader’s and Debater’s Guide to the Leading Contro- 
versies of the Day (Political, Social, Religious, etc.). 
5th Edition, Rewritten and Enlarged by W. T. Swan 
Sonnenschein, B.A., with many New Articles and Com- 
H. G., F.R.Met.Soc.—What Will the Weather Be ? 
The Amateur Forecasters Vade Mecum. With 4 
2nd Edition, Revised 
GE (W. Heffer, Cambridge) 


BUSK, 


Illustrations and 2 Barograms. 
and Enlarged. 


